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THE NATURE AND GaUSES OF 

B 0^0 K maintenance, and of his mailer’s profit. The 
labour of a menial fervant, on the contrary, adds 
to the value of nothing. Though the manufac- 
turer has his wages advanced to him by his 
mafter, he, in reality, colls him no expcnce, the 
value of thofe wages being generally rcftored, 
together with a profit, in the improved value of 
the fubjefl upon )yhich his labour is bellowed. 
But the maintenance of a menial fervant never is 
reftored. A man grows rich by employing a 
multitude of manufafturers : he grows poor, by 
maintaining a multitude of menial fervants. The 
labour of the latter, however, has its value, and 
deferves its reward as well as that of the former. 
But the labour of the manufa£lurer fixes and re- 
alizes itfelf in fome particular fubjedl or vendible 
commodity, which lalls for fome time at lead 
after that labour is pad. It is, as it were, a cer- 
tain quantity of labour docked and dorcd up to 
be employed, if neceffary, upon fome other oc- 
cafion. That fubjeft, or what is the fame thing, 
the price of that fubjeft, can afterwards, if ne- 
ceffary, put into motion a quantity of labour 
equal to that which had originally produced it. 
The labour of the menial fervant, on the con- 
trary, does not fix or realize itfelf in any parti- 
cular fubjefl: or vendible commodity. His fer- 
vices generally pcrifh in the very indant of their 
performance, and feldom leave any trace or value 
behind them, for which an equal quantity of fer- 
vice could afterwards be procured. 

The labour of fome of the mod rcfpedable 
orders in the fociety is, like that of menial fer- 
6 vants, 
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Vants, unprodudive of any value, and does not ^ 
fix or realize itfelf in any permanent fubje<5t, or — v- 
vendible commodity, which endures afilfer that 
labour is pafi:, and for which an equal quantity 
of labour could afterwards be procured. The 
fovercign, for example, with all the officers both 
of jufticc and w^ar who ferve under him, the whole 
army and navy, are unpro<^u£live labourers. 

They arc the fervants of the public, and are 
maintained by a part of the annual produce of 
the induftry of other people. Their fervice, how 
honourable, how ufeful, or how neceffary foever, 
produces nothing for which an equal quantity of 
Icrvice can afterwards be procured. The pro- 
tedion, fecurity, and defence of the common- 
wealth, the effeft of their labour this year, will 
not purchafe its protection, fecurity, and defence 
for the year to come. In the fame clafs muft be 
ranked, fome both of the graved and mod im- 
portant, and fome of the mod frivolous pro- 
feflions: churchmen, lawyers, phyficians, men of 
letters of all kinds i players, buffoons, muficians, 
epera-fingers, opera- dancers, &c. The labour 
of the meaned of thefc has a certain value, regu- 
lated by the very fame principles which regulate 
that of every other fort of labour; and that of 
the nobleft and mod ufeful, produces nothing 
which could afterwards purchafe or procure an 
equal quantity of labour. Like the dcclwation 
of the after, the harangue of the orator, or the 
tone of the mufician, the woik of all of them 
perifhes in the very indant of its produftion. 

B 2 
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Both productive and unproduftivc labourers, 
and thofe who do not labour at all, are all 
equally maintained by the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. This produce, 
how great foever, can never be inBnite, but mult 
have certain limits. According, therefore, as a 
fmaller or greater proportion of it is in any 
one year employed in maintaining unprodudive 
hands, the more in the one cafe and the lefs in 
the other will remain for the productive, and the 
next year’s produce will be greater or fmaller 
accordingly s the whole annual produce, if we 
except the fpontaneous productions of the earth, 
being the elFeCt of productive labour. 

Though the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country, is, no doubt, 
ultimately deftined for fupplying the confump- 
tion of its inhabitants, and for procuring a re- 
venue to themj yet when it firft comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, it naturally divides itlelf into 
two parts. One of them, and frequently the 
largeft, is, in the firft place, deftined for replacing 
a capital, or for renewing the provifions, mate- 
rials, and finilhcd work, which had been vlrith- 
drawn from a capital; the other for confiituting 
a revenue either to the owner of this capital, as 
the profit of his ftockj or to fomc other perfon, 
as theyent of his land. Thus, of the produce of 
land, one part replaces the capital of the farmer; 
the other pays his profit and the rent of the land- 
lord; and thus conftitutes a revenue both to the 
owner of this capital, as the profits of his ftock ; 

4 and 
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and to Ibme other perfon, as the rent of his land. ® 

Of the produce of a great manufa(ftory, in thet_i.-v- 
fame manner, one part, and that always the largeif, 
replaces the capital of the undertaker of the 
work ; the ocher pays his proBc, and thus confti* 
tutes a revenue to the owner of this capital. 

That part of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country whicji replaces. a capi- 
tal, never is imtnediacely employed to maintain 
any but produilive hands. It pays the wages of 
produAive labour only. That which is imme- 
diately deftined for conftituting a revenue either 
as profit or as rent, may maintain indifferently 
either productive or unproductive hands. 

W HATEVER part of his dock a man employs as 
a capital, he always expeCts it to be replaced to 
him with a profit. He employs it, therefore, in 
maintaining productive hands only; and after 
having fervcd in the function of a capital to him, 
it conftitutcs a revenue to them. Whenever he 
employs any part of it in maintaining unproduc- 
tive hands of any kind, that part is, from that 
moment, withdrawn from his capital, and placed 
in his dock refervcd for immediate confumption. 

Unproductive labourers, and thole who do 
not labour at all, are all maintained by revenue ; 
either, firft, by that part of the annual produce 
which is originally deftined for conftituting a re- 
venue to Tome particular perfons, either*, as the 
rent of land or as the profits of ftock; or, fc- 
condly, by that part which, .though originally 
deftined for replacing a capital and for maintain- 
ing produ&ive labourers only, yet when it comes 
B 3 into 
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^ into their hands, whatever part of it is over and 
above ^cir ncceflfary flibfiftence, may be employ- 
ed in maintaining indifferently cither produ<3.ive 
or unproduftive hands. Thus, not only the 
great landlord or the rich merchant, but even 
the common workman, if his wages are confider- 
able, may maintain a menial fervant; or he may 
fometinoes go to r play or a puppet- fhow, and fo 
contribute his lhare towards maintaining one feC 
of unproduftive laboureis; or he may pay fbme 
taxes, and thus help to maintain another fet, 
more honourable and ufeful, indeed, but equally 
tinprodudive. No part of the annual produce, 
however, which had been originally deftined to 
replace a capital, is ever diredted towards main- 
taining unprodudlive hands, till after it has put 
into motion its full complement of produdtive 
labour, or all that it could put into motion in the 
way in which it was employed. The workman 
muft have earned his wages by work done, before 
he can employ any part of them in this manner. 
That part too is generally but a fmall one. It 
is his fparc revenue only, of which produdlive 
labourers have feldom a great deal. They gene- 
rally have fome, however j and in the payment 
of taxes the greatnefs of their number may com- 
penfate, in fome meafure, the fmallnefs of their 
contribution. The rent of land and the profits 
of ftqCk are every where, therefore, the princi- 
pal fourpes from whicli unprodudive hands de- 
rive their fubfiftence. Thefe are the two forts of 
revenue of which the owners have generally moft 
to fpare. They might both maintain indiffer- 
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ently either productive or unproductive hands.^ 
They feem, however, to have fome predilcCtionv- 
for the latter. The expcnce of a great Idrd feeds 
generally more idle than induftrious people. The 
rich merchant, though with his capital he main- 
tains induftrious pebple only, yet by his expcnce, 
that is, by the employment of his revenue, he 
feeds commonly the very famg fort as the great 
. lord. 

The proportion, therefore, between the pro- 
ductive and unproductive hands, depends very 
much in every country upon the proportion be- 
tween that part of the annual produce, which, as 
foon as it comes either from the ground or from 
the hands of the productive labourers, is deftined 
, for replacing a capital, and that which is deftined 
for conftituting a revenue, either as rent or as 
profit. This proportion is very difiPerent in rich 
from what it is in poor countries. 

Thus, at prefent, in the opulent countries of 
Europe, a very large, frequently the largeft por- 
tion of the produce of the land, is deftined for 
replacing the capital of the rich and independcrit 
farmer j the other for paying his profits, and the 
rent of the landlord. But anciently, during the 
prevalency of the feudal government, a very fmali 
portion of the produce was fufficient to replace 
the capital employed in cultivation. It confifted 
commonly in a few wretched cattle, maintained 
altogether by the fpontaneous produce of uncul- 
tivated land, and which might, therefore, be 
confidered as a part of that fpontaneous produce. 
Jt generally too belonged to the landlord, and 
B 4 . was 
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oo K was by him advanced to the occupiers of the 
land. All the reft of the produce properly be- 
longed*^ to him too, cither as rent for his land, or 
as profit upon this paltry capital. The occu- 
piers of land were generally bondmen, whofe 
perfons and eftefts were equally his property. 
Thofe who were not bondmen were tenants at 
will, and though the rent which they paid was 
often nominally little more than a quit* rent. It 
really amounted to the whole produce of the 
land. Their lord could at all times command 
their labour in peace, and their ft r vice in War. 
Though they lived at a diftance from his houfo, 
they were equally dependant upon him as his 
retainers who lived in it. But the whole pro- 
duce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him» 
who can difpofe of the labour and fervice of all 
thofe whom it maintains. In the prelent ftate of 
Europe, the lhare of the landlord feldom exceeds 
a third, fometimes not a fourth part of the whole 
produce of the land. The rent of land, how- 
ever, in all the improved parts of the country, 
has been tripled and quadrupled fince thofe an- 
cient times; and this third or fourth part of the 
annual produce is, it ftems, three or four times 
greater than the whole had been before. In the 
progrefs of improvement, rent, though it in- 
creafes in proportion to the extent, diminilhes in 
proporfion to the produce of the land. 

In the opulent countries of Europe, great ca- 
pitals are at prefent employed in trade and ma- 
nufaSurcs. In the ancient ftate, the little trade 
that was ftirring, and the few homely and coarfo 

manufaiftures 
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nuanufaAures that were carri^ on, required 
very froall capitals. Thefe, however, muft have 
yielded very large profits. The rate of tntereft 
was no where left than ten per cent, and their 
profits mufi; have been fufficient to afford this 
great intcrcft. At prefent the rate of intercft, 
in the improved parts of Europe, is no-whcre 
higher than fix per cent, and in^fome of the moft 
improved it is fo low as four, three, and two per 
cent. Though that part of the revenue of the in- 
habitants which is derived from the profits of 
flock is always much greater in rich than in poor 
countries, it is becaufe the flock is much greater : 
in proportion to the flock the profits are generally 
much left. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, 
which, as foon as it comes either from the ground, 
or from the hands of the productive labourers, 
is deftined for replacing a capital, is not only 
much greater in rich than in poor countries, but 
bears a much greater proportion to that which is 
immediately deftined for conftitutipg a revenue 
cither as rent or as profit. The funds deftined for 
the maintenance of productive labour, are not 
only much greater in the former than in the lat- 
ter, but bear a much greater proportion to thofe 
which, though they may be employed to main- 
tain either productive or unproductive hands, 
have generally a predilection for the latter. * 

The proportion between thofe different funds 
neceffarily determines in every country the ge- 
neral character of the inhabitants as to induflry 
or idleneft. We are more induflrious than our 

forefathers } 
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•^forefathers} becaufe in the prefent times the 
fundjt deftined for the maintenance of induftry, 
are much greater in proportion to thofe which 
are likely to be employed in the maintenance of 
idlenefs, than they were two or three centuries 
ago. Our anceftors were idle for want of a fuffi- 
cient encouragement to induftry. It is better, 
fays the proverb, to play for nothing, than to 
work for nothing. In mercantile and manufactur- 
ing towns, where the inferior ranks of people 
are chiefly maintained by the employment of ca- 
pital, they are in general induftrious, fober, and 
thriving j as in many Englilh, and in moft Dutch 
towns. In thofe towns which are principally 
fupported by the conftant or occafional refidcnce 
of a court, and in which the inferior ranks of 
people are chiefly maintained by the (pending of 
revenue, they are in general idle, dilTolute, and 
poor} as at Rome, Vcrfailles, Compeigne, and 
Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bour- 
deaux, there is little trade or induftry in any of 
the parliament towns of France, and the inferior 
ranks of people, being chiefly maintained by the 
expence of the members of the courts of juftice, 
and of thofe who come to plead before them, are 
in general idle and poor. The great trade of 
Rouen and Bourdeaux feems to be altogether the 
effect of their fituation. Rouen is neceflarily 
the entrepflt of almoft all the goods which are 
brought either from foreign countries} or from 
the maritime provinces of France, for the con- 
fumption of the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux 
is in the fame manner the entrepot of the wines 

' which 
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which grow upon the banks of the Garonne, and c h^a p. 
of the rivers which run into it, one of the richeft ■. 
wine countries in the world, and which feems to 
produce the wine fitteft for exportation, or beft 
Suited to the tafte of foreign nations. Such ad- 
vantageous fituations neceffanly attraft a great 
capital by the great employment which they afford 
it; and the employment of this capital is the 
caufc of the induftry of thofe two cities. In the 
other parliament towns of France, very little 
more capital feems to be employed than what is 
necelTary for fupplying their own confumptionj 
that is, little more than the fmallefl: capital 
which can be employed in them. The fame 
thing may be faid of Pans, Madrid, and Vienna. 

Of thofe three cities, Paris is by far the moft in- 
duftrious : but Paris itfelf is the principal mar- 
ket of all the manufadures eflabhlhed at Paris, 
and its own confumption is the principal object 
of all the trad? which it carries on. London, 

Lifbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the only 
three cities in Europe, which are both the con- 
flant refidence of a court, and can at the fame 
time be conlidered as trading cities, or as cities 
V^hich trade not only for their own confumption, 
but for that of other cities and countries. The 


fituation of all the three is extremely advantage- 
ous, and naturally fits them to be the entrepots 
pf a great part of the goods deftined for the 
confuipption of diftant places. In a city where 
a great revenue is fpent, to employ with ad- 
vantage a capital for any other purpofe than 


jpr fupplying thic confumption of that city, is 

probably 
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* °i? ^ probably more difficult than in one in which the 

Wv""..'' inferior ranks of people have no other mainte« 
nance but what they derive from the employment 
of fuch a capital. The idlcnefs of the greater 
part of the people who arc maintained by the ex- 
pence of revenue, corrupts, it is probable, the 
induftry of thole who ought to be maintained by 
the employment; of capital, and renders it lels 
advantageous to employ a capital there than in 
other places. There was little trade or induftry in 
Edinburgh before the Union. When the Scotch 
parliament was no longer to be aflembled in it, 
when it ceafed to be the neccflary relidence of 
the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland, it 
became a city of fome trade and induftry. It 
ftill continues, however, to be the refidence of 
the principal courts of juftice in Scotland, of the 
boards of cuftoms and cxcife, &c. A confider- 
able revenue, therefore, ftill continues to be Ipent 
in it. In trade and induftry it is much inferior 
to Glafgow, of which the inhabitants arc chiefly 
maintained by the employment of capital. The 
inhabitants of a large village, it has fometimes 
been obferved, after having made confiderable 
progrefs in manufaftures, have become idle and 
poor, in confequence of a great lord’s hav- 
ing taken up his relidence in their neighbour- 
hood. 

The proportion between capital and revenue, 
therefore, feems every-where to regulate the pro- 
portion between induftry and idlenefs. Wherc- 
cver capital predominates, induftry prevails ; 
wherever revenue, idlenefs. Every increafe or 

diminution 
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diminution of capital, therefore, naturally tends p. 
CO increafe or diminiih the real quantity of in- . i — 
duftry, the number of produftive hands, and 
confequently the exchangeable value of the an> 
nual produce of the land and labour of the coun- 
try, the real wealth and revenue of all its inha- 
bitants. 

Capitals are increafed by panfimony, and di- 
minilhed by prodigality and milcondufl;. 

Whatever a perfbn faves from his revenue he 
adds to his capital, and either employs it himfclf 
in maintaining an additional number of produc- 
tive hands, or enables fome other perfon to 
do fo, by lending it to him for an intereft, that 
is, for a fhare of the prohts. As the capital of 
an individual can be increafed only by what he 
faves from *his annual revenue or his annual 
gains, fo the capital of a fociety, which is the 
fame with that of all the individuals who oim- 
pofe it, can be increafed only in the fame man- 
ner. 

Parsimony, and not induftry, is the imme- 
diate caufe of the increafe of capital. Induftry, 
indeed, provides the fubjcA which parfimony ac- 
cumulates. But whatever induftry might acquire, 
if parfimony did not fave and ftore up, the capital 
would never be the greater. 

Parsimony, by increafing the fund which is 
deftined for the maintenance of produflive hands« 
tends to increafe the number of thofe hands whole 
labour adds to the value of the fubjed upon 
which it is beftowed. It tends therefore to in- 
etcafe the exchangeable value of the annual pro- 
duce 
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® ^ duce of the land and labour of the country. It 

puts into motion an additional quantity of in- 
duftry, which gives an additional value to the 
annual produce. 

What is annually laved is as regularly con- 
fumed as what is annually fpent, and nearly in 
the fame time tooj but it is confumed by a dif- 
ferent fet of people. That portion of his revenue 
which a rich man annually fpends, is in moft 
cafes confumed by idle guefts, and menial fer- 
vants, who leave nothing behind them in return 
for their confumption. That portion which h» 
anoually faves, as for the fake of the profit it is 
immediately employed as a capital, is confumed 
in the fame manner, and nearly in the fame time 
too, but by a different fet of people, by labour- 
ers, manufadlurers, and artificers, who re-pro- 
duce with a profit the value of their annual con- 
fumption. His revenue, we (hall fuppofe, is 
paid him in money. Had he fpent the whole, 
the food, clothing, and lodging, which the whole 
could have purchafed, would have been diftii- 
buted among the former fet of people. By fav- 
ing a part of it, as that part is for the fake of the 
profit immediately employed as a capital cither by 
himfelf or by fomc other perfon, the food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging, which may be purchafed with 
it are neceffarily refer ved for the latter. The 
confumption is the fame, but the codfumers are 
different. 

By what w frugal man annually faves, Ite not 
only affords maintenance to an additional num- 
Ijer of productive hands, for that or the enfuing 
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year, but, like the founder of a public work- p. 
houle, he eftablilhe^ as it were a perpetual fund 
for the maintenance of an equal number iTi all 
times to come. The perpetual allotment and 
_ deftination of this fund, indeed, is not always 
guarded by any pofitive lawj by any truft- right 
or deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, 
however, by a very powerful principle, the plain 
and evident intereft of every individual to whom 
any flxare of it fhall ever belong. No part of it 
can ever afterwards be employed to maintain any 
but produtSlive hands, without an evident lofs to 
the perfon who thus perverts it from its proper 
deftination. 

The prodigal perverts it in this manner. By 
not confining his expence within his income, he 
encroaches upon his capital. Like him who 
perverts the revenues of fome pious foundation 
CD prophane purpofes, he pays the wages of idle- 
nefs with thole funds which the frugality of his 
forefathers had, as it were, confecrated to the 
maintenance of induftry. By diminiftiing the 
funds deftined for the employment of productive 
labour, he neceflarily diminilhes, fo far as it de- 
pends upon him, the quantity of that labour 
which adds a value to the fubjeCt upon which it 
is beftovted, and, confequently, the value of the 
annual produce of the land, and labour of the 
whole country, the real wealth and revenue of 
its inhabitants. If the prodigality of fome were 
not compenfated by the frugality of others, the 
conduct of every prodigal, by feeding the idle 
with the bread of the induftrious, tends not only 

to 
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^ to beggar himfclfi but to itnpoverifh his coun- 
try. ^ 

Though the expence of the prodigal ihould 
be altogether in home-made, and no part of it in 
foreign commodities, its cfFedt upon the pro- 
duftive funds of the focicty would ftiil be the 
fame. Every year there would ftiil be a certain 
quantity of food- and clothing, which ought to 
have maintained produftive, employed in main- 
taining unprodufUve hands. Every year, there- 
fore, there would ftiil be fome diminution in 
what would otherwife have been the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country. 

This expence, it may be faid indeed, not be- 
ing in foreign goods, and not occafioning any 
exportation of gold and lilver, the fome quantity 
of money would remdn in the cowjtry as before. 
But if the quantity of food and clothing, which 
were thus confumed by unprodu&ive, had been 
diftributed among produftive hands, tl^ would 
have re- produced, together with a profit, the full 
value of their (onfumption. The fome quantity 
of money would in this calc equally have re- 
mained in the country, and there would befides 
have been a rejNoduftion of an e^al value of 
confumable goods. There would have been two 
values inftead of one. 

The fame quantity of money, befides, canmK 
long remain in any country in wbtdi the value 
of the annual produce diminilhes. The foie ofe 
of money is to circulate confumaUe goods. By 
means of it, provifions, materials, and finifiied 

work. 
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work> are bought ami fold, and diftributcd to® 
their proper confumers. The quantity of money, 
therefore, which can be annually employed in 
any country, muft be determined by the value of 
the confumable goods annually circulated within 
it. Thefc muft conftft either in the immediate 
produce of the land and labour of the country 
kfelf, or in ibmething which had been purchafed 
with fome part of that produce. Their value, 
therefore, muft diminUh at the value of that pro- 
duce diminifties, and along with it the quantity 
of money which can be employed in circulating 
them. But the money which by this annual 
diminution of produce is annually thrown out 
of domeftic circulation, will not be allowed to 
lie idle. The intcreft of whoever poflcflfes it, re- 
quires that it ihould be employed. But having 
no empl^ment at home, it will, in fpite of all 
laws and prohibitions, be fent abroad, and em- 
ployed in purchafing confumable goods which 
mey be of fome ufe at home. Its annual export- 
ation will in this manner continue for fome time 
to add fomething to the annual confumption of 
the country beyond the value of its own annual 
produce., What in the days of its prolperity had 
been iaved from that annual produce, and em- 
ployed in purch|s(ing gold and Giver, will con- 
tribute for fome little time to fupport Its con- 
f^mptiou adverfity. The exportation of gold 
and Giver is, in this cafe, pot the caufe, hut the 
efteift of ks djcclenGpn, and may even, for 
fome little time, .alkviace the mifery of that de- 
cloiGon. 

Vofc.ir. 
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K The quantity of money, on the contrary, muft 
^in every country naturally increale as the value 
of the annual produce increales. The value of 
the confumable goods annually circulated within 
the fociety being greater, will require a greater 
quiuitity of money to circulate them. A part of 
the increafed produce, therefore, will naturally 
be employed in ,purchafing, wherever it is to be 
had, the additional quantity of gold and Giver 
neceflary for circulating the reft. The increafe 
of thofe metals will in this cale be the effed, not 
the caufe, of the public profperity. Gold and 
Giver arc purchafcd every where in the fame 
manner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the 
revenue and maintenance of all thofe whc^e la< 
bour or ftock is employed in bringing them from 
the mine to the market, is the price paid for 
them in Peru as well as in England. 'P>e coun- 
try which has this price to pay, will never be 
long without the quantity of thofe metals which 
it has occafion for; and no country will ever 
long retain a quantity which it has no occaGon 
for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the 
real wealth and revenue of a countiiy to coaGft 
in, whether in the value of the annutd (voduce 
of its land and labour, as fdain reafon feems to 
didate, or in the quantity of the preototu metals 
whiclr circulate within it, as vulgar prejtufiees 
foppofe, in either view of the mata»v every pro- 
digal appears to be a pubbe enemy, and every 
frugal man a public beaeftkdor. 

9 
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The cfFedts of mifconduft are often the fame ® ^ * **• 
as thofc of prodigality. Every injudicious and f 
unfuccefsful project In agricuituir, mines, fifh- 
eries, trade, or manufa£lures, tends in the fame 
manner to diminifh the funds dcftincd for the 
maintenance of produflive labour. In every fuch 
projeft, though the capital is confumed by pro- 
duSivc hands only, yet, as by the injudicious 
manner in which they are employed, they do not 
reproduce the full value of their confomption, 
there*^moft always be fomc diminution in what 
would otherwifc have been the produ&ive funds 
of thefocicty. 

It can feldom happen, indeed, that the cir- 
cumftances of a great nation can be much alFeftcd 
either by the prodigality or mifcondufl: of in- 
dividuals } the profufion or imprudence of fbme 
being always more than compenfated by the fru- 
gality and good conduft of others. 

With regard to profufion, the principle which 
prompts to expcnce, is the palfion for prefent en- 
joyment j which, though fometimes violent and 
very difficult to be reftrained, is in general only 
momentary and occafional. But the principle 
which prOimpts to favc, is the defire of better- 
ing our condition, a defire which, though ge- 
nerally calm and difpaffionate, comes with us 
from the womb, and never leaves us till we go 
into the grave. In the whole interval whith fc- 
parates diofe two moments, there is fcarce per- 
haps a fingle inftance in which any man is fo per- 
feftly and completely fatisfied with his fituation, 
as to be without any wifh of alteration or im- 
C 2 provement 
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provetnent of any kind. An augmentation of 
fortune is the means by which the greater part 
of men propolc and wilh to better their condi- 
tion. It is the means the moft vulgar and the 
moft obvious ; and the moil likely way of aug- 
menting their fortune> is to fave and accumulate 
Ibmc part of what they acquire* cither regularly 
and annually, or, upon fome extraordinary occa- 
fions. Though the principle of expence, tliere- 
fore, prevails in almoil all men upon fome occa- 
llons, and in fome men upon almoft all occalions, 
yet in the greater part of men, taking the whole 
courfe of their life at an average, the principle of 
frugality feems not only to predominate, but to 
predominate very greatly. 

With regard to mifeondudt, the number of 
prudent and fuccefsful undertakings is every- where 
much greater than that of injudicious and unfuc- 
cefsful ones. After all our complaints of the 
frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy men 
who fall into this misfortune make but a very 
fmall part of the whole number engaged in trade, 
and all other forts of bufinefs; not much more 
perhaps than one in a thoufand. Bankruptcy is 
perhaps the greateft and moft humiliating cala* 
mity which can befal an innocent man. The 
greater part of men, therefore, arc fufficiendy 
careful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid 
it ; a» fome do not avoid the gallows. 

Great nations are never impoverilhed by 
private, though they fometimes are by public 
prodigality and mifconduift. The whole, or 
almoft the whole public revenue, is in moift 

countries 
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countries employed in maintaining unprodudtive **• 
hands. Such arc the people who compofe»a nu- v— v— -» 
merous and fplendid court, a great ccclefiaftical 
eftabiilbment, great fleets and armies, who in 
time of peace produce nothing, and in time of 
war acquire nothing which can compenfate the 
expence of maintaining them, even while the war 
lafts. Such people, as they tRemlclves produce 
nothing, are. all maintained by the produce of 
other men’s labour. When multiplied, there- 
fore, to an unneceflary number, they may in a 
particular year confume fo great a fhare of this 
produce, as not to leave a fufficiency for main- 
taining the produflive labourers, who Ihould re- 
produce it next year. The next year’s produce, 
therefore, will be lefs than that of the foregoing, 

•and if the fame diforder fhould continue, that of 
the third year will be ftill lefs than that of tfie 
fecond. Thole unprodudlivc hands, who flaould 
be maintained by a part only of the fpare re- 
venue of the people, may confume fo great a 
lhare of their whole revenue, and thereby oblige 
fo great a number to encroach upon their capi- 
tals, upon the funds deftined for the mainte- 
nance of produ£l:ive labour, that all' the frugality 
and good conduft of individuals may not be able 
to compenfate the wafte and degradation of pro- 
duce occafioned by this violent and forced en- 
croachment. 

This frugality and good conduff, however, 
is upon moft occafions, it appears from expe- 
rience, fufficient to compenfate, not only the 
private prodigality and mifeonduft of indivi- 

C 3 duals. 
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* ^ duals, but the public <extravagance of govern- 

V— «v-w mertC/> The uni%m, conftant, and uninter- 

rupted rf&rt of every man to better his condi- 
tion, the principle from which public and na- 
tional, as well as private opulence is originally 
derived, is frequently powerful enough to iiuun- 
tain the natural piogrefs of things toward im- 
provement, in i^sice both of the extravagance of 
government, and of the greateft errors of admini- 
firation. Like the unknown principle of ani- 
mal life, it frequently reftorcs health and vigour 
to the conftitution, in fpitc not only of the 
difeale, but of die abfurd preferiptions of the 
dodlor. 

T HE annual produce of the land and labour of 
any nation can be increafed in its value by no 
other means, but by incrcaHng either the num- 
ber of its productive labourers, or the productive 
powers of tho!e labourers who had before been 
employed. The number of its productive la- 
bourers, it is evident, can never bfc much in- 
creafed, but in confequence of an incrcafe of ca- 
pita), or of the funds deftined for maintaining 
them. The productive powers of the fame nunn- 
ber of labourers cannot be increafed, but in con- 
fequence either of fbme addition and improve- 
ment to thofe machines and inilruments which fa- 
cilitate and abridge labour i or of a more proper 
dividon and diftribution of employment. In 
either cale an additional capital is almoft always 
required. It is by means an additional capital 
only, that the undertaker of any work cap either 
provide his workmen with better machinery, or 

make 
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make a more proper dUlributioa of nnployment ^ 
among them. When the work to be done con- 
fifts of a nun^r of parts, to keep every man 
conftantly employed, in one way, requires a much 
greater capital than where every man is occalion- 
ally employed in every different part of the work. 
When we compare, therefore, the ftatc of a na- 
tion at two, different periods, abd find, that the 
annual produce of its land and labour is evidently 
greater at the latter than at the former, that its 
lands are better cultivated, its manufaflurcs more 
numerous and more fiourilhing, and its trade 
more extenfive, we may be affured that its capi- 
tal muft have increafed during the interval be- . 
tween thofe two periods, and that more mufl; 
have been added to it by the good condufk of 
fome, than had been taken from it either by the 
private mifcondudl of others, or by the public 
extravagance of government. But we (hall find 
this to have been the cafe of almoft all nations, 
in all tolerably quiet and peaceable times, even 
of thofe who have not enjoyed the moft prudent 
and parfimonlous governments. To form a right 
judgment of it, indeed, wc muft compare the 
ftate of the country at periods fomewhat diftant 
from one another. The progrefs is frequently 
fo gradual, that, at near periods, the improve- 
ment is nqt only not fcnfible, but from the dc- 
clenfion cither of certain branches of induftry, or 
of certain diftri^ of the country, thipgs which 
fometimes happen though the country in general 
be in great profpericy, there frequently arifes a 
C 4 fufpicion. 
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® °(j? ^ Aifpicion, that the riches and induftry of the 
whole »re decay irfg. 

Thb annual produce of the land and labour of 
England, for example, is certainly much greater 
than it was, a little more thah a century ago at 
the reftoration of Charles II. Though, at pre- 
lent, few people, I believe, doubt of this, yet 
during this period, five years have fddom paffed 
away in which fome book or pamphlet has not 
been publiftied, written too with fuch abilities 
as to gain fome authority with the public, and 
pretending to dertionftratc that the wealth of the 
nation was faft declining, that the country was 
depopulated, agriculture ncglcfted, manufa£lures 
decaying, and trade undone. Nor have thefe 
publications been all party pamphlets, the 
wretched offspring of falfthood and venality. 
Many of them have been written by very candid 
and very intelligent people } who wrote nothing 
but what they believed, and for no other reafon 
but becaufe they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of 
England again, was certainly mucli greater at' the 
reftoration than we can fuppofe it to have been 
about an hundred years before, at the accelTion of 
Elizabeth. At this period too, we have all rca- 
fon to believe, the country was much more ad- 
vanced in improvement, than it had been aCout a 
century before, towards the clofc of the diflen* 
fions between tlic houfc;s of York and Lancafter. 
Even then it was, probably, in a better condition 
than it bad been at the Norman conqueft, and at 
the Norman conqueft, than during the confufion 

of 
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of tht Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this early pc- ^ 
riod, it was certainly a more improved country'-* 
than at the invadon of Julius Cscfar, when its in- 
habitants were nearly in the fame ftatc with the 
lavages in North America, 

In each of thofe periods, however, there was 
not only much private and public profufion, 
many expenfive and unneceflary wars, great per- 
verfion of the annual produce frorn maintaining 
produflive to maintain unproductive hands j but 
fometimes, in the confufion of civil difeord, fuch 
abfolute wafte and deftruilion of (lock, as might 
be fuppofed, not only to retatd, as it ceitainly 
did, the natural accumulation of riches, but to 
have left the country, at the end of the period, 
poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the hap- 
pieft and mofl fortunate period of them all, that 
which has pafled fince the leftoraiion, how many 
diforders and misfortunes have occurred, which, 
could they have been forefecn, not only the im- 
poverilhment, but the total ruin of the country 
would have been expeflcd from them ? The fire 
and the plague of London, the two Dutch wars, 
the diforders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, 
the four expenfive French wars of 1688, 1702, 
1742, and 1756, together with the two rebel- 
lions 4^f 1715 and 1745. In the courfe of the 
four Frencli wars, the nation has contra6ted more 
than a hundred and forty-five millions of debt, 
over and above all the other extraordinary an- 
nual expcnce which they Occalioned, fo that the 
whole cannot be computed at left than two hun- 
dred millions. So great a lhare of the annual 

produce 
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produce of tbe land and labour of the Gountrys 
bas> fin^e the revolution, been employed upon 
di:Serent occaiioiis, in maintaining an extraordi' 
nary number of unproductive hands. But had 
ttoi thofe wars given this particolar direction to 
£> krg(B a capital, the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining 
productive hands,* whole labour would have re> 
placed, wkh a profit, the whole vali>e of their 
coofumption. The value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country, would have 
been conftderably increafed by it every year, and 
every yearns increafe would have augmented ftill 
more that of the following year. More houfes 
would have been built, more lands would have 
been improved, and thofe which had been inn- 
proved before would have been better cultivated, 
more manufactures would have been eftablifhed, 
and thofe which had been eftablilbed before would 
have been more exteiKled } and to what height 
the real wealth and revenue of the country might, 
by this time, have been raifed, it is not perhaps 
very eafy even to imagine. 

But though the profufion of govei'nment muft, 
undotdwedly, have retarded the natural progrefs 
of England towards wealth and improvement, it 
has not been able to flop it. The annual pro- 
duce of its land and labom* is, undouE^edly, 
much ‘greawr at prefent than it was cither at the 
reftoratiop or at the revolution. [The capital, 
therefore, annually employed in cultivating this 
land, and in maintaining this labour, muft like- 
wife be much greater. In the roidft of all the 
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cxadtions of govwnracnt, thit capital has been ^ p. 
iilcntly and gradually accumulated by' the,pri vate < --vw 
frugality and good cooduift of individuals, by 
their univerfal, continual, and uninterrupted ef- 
fort to better their own condition. It is this 
effort, protefled by law and allowed by liberty to 
exert itfelf in the manner that is mod advan- 
tageous, which has maintain^ the progrefs of 
England towards opulence and improvement in 
almoft all former times, and which, it is to be 
hoped, will do fo in all future times. England, 
however, as it has never been bleffed with a very 
parfimonious government, fo parfimony has at 
no time been the charadteriftical virtue of its in- 
habitants. It is the higheft impertinence and 
Jjrefumption, therefisre, in kings and minifters, 
to pretend to watch over the oeconomy of private 
people, and to reftrain their expence, either by 
fumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign luxuries. They arc themfelvcs 
always, and without any exception, the greateft 
fpendthrifts in the fociety. Let them look well 
after their own cxpcnce, and they may fafely truft 
private people with theirs. If their own extra- 
vagance does not ruin the date, that of tlieir fub- 
je(ds never will. 

As^ frugality increafes, and prodigality dlmi- 
nifhes the public capital, fb the condufl of thofe 
whofe expence jud equals their revenue, without 
either accumulating or encroaching, neither in- 
creafes nor dtminilhes it. Some modes of ex- 
pence, however, feem to contribute more to the 
growth of public opulence than others. 
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The revenue of an individual may be fpcnr, 
either jn things which arc confumed immediately, 
and in which one day's expence can neither alle- 
viate nor fopport that of another j or it may be 
/pent in things more durable, which can there- 
fore be accumulated, and in which every day’s 
expcncc rnay, as he chultrs, either alleviate or 
fupport and heighten the cfFeft of that of the fol- 
lowing day. A man of fortune, for example, 
may either fpend his revenue in a profufe and 
fumptuous table, and in maintaining a great 
number of menial fcrvants, and a multitude qf 
dogs and horfes j or contenting himfclf with a 
frugal table and few attendants, he may Jay out 
the greater part of it in adorning his lioufc or his 
country villa, in ufeful or ornamental buildings, 
in ufeful or dl-namental furniture, in collecting 
books, flatues, pictures j or in things more fri- 
volous, jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of 
different kinds j or what is moft trifling of all, 
in amafllng a great wardrobe of fine clothes, like 
the favourite and miniftcr of a great prince who 
died a few years ago. Were two men of equal 
fortune to fpend their revenue, the one chiefly in 
the one way, the other in the other, the magnifi- 
cence of the perfon whofe expence had been 
chiefly in durable commodities, would be con- 
tinually increafing, every day’s expence contri- 
buting fomething to fupport and heighten the 
effect of that of the following dayj that of the 
other, on the contrary, would be no greater at 
the end of the period than at the beginning. 
The former too would, at the end of the period, 

be 
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be the richer man of *the two. He would have ^ 
a Hock of goods of fome kind or other, which, 
thoOgh it might not be worth all that it coft> 
would always be worth fomething. No trace or 
veftige o^ the expence pf the latter would remain, 
and the eSe&s of ten or twenty years profufion 
would be as completely annihilated as if they had 
/lever exifted. , 

As the one mode of expence is more favour- 
able than the other to the opulence of an indivi- 
dual, lb it is likewife to that of a nation. The 
houfes, the /urniture, the clothing of the rich, 
in a little time, become ufeful to the inferior and 
middling ranks of people. They are able to 
purchafe them when their fuperiors grow weary 
of them, and the general accommodation of the 
whole people is thus gradually ibiproved, when 
this mode of expence becomes univerfal among 
men of fortune. In countries which have long 
been rich, you wiil frequently find the inferior 
ranks of people in pofielllon both of houfes and 
furniture perfedly good and entire, but of which 
neither the one could have been built, nor the 
other have been made for their u*e. What was 
formerly a feat of the family of Seymour, is now 
an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage- bed 
of James the Firft of Great Britain, which his 
Queen brought with her from Denmark, as a 
prefent fit for a fovereign to make to a fovereign, 
was, a few years ago, the ornament of an ale- 
houfe at Dunfermline. In fome ancient cities, 
which cither have been long ‘ftationary, or have 
^ne femewhat to decay, you will fometimes 

fcarce 
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fcarce find a fingle houlc which could have been 
built for its prefcnt inhabitants. If you go into 
thofe houfcs too, you will frequently find many 
excellent, though antiquated pieces of furniture, 
which are ftill very fit for ufe, and which could 
as little have been made for them. Noble pa- 
laces, magnificent villas, great collcdiions of 
books, ftacues, pit^ures, and other curiofities, are 
frequently both an ornament and an honour, not 
only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 
country to which they belong, 'Vcrfailles is an 
ornament and an honour to France, Stowe and 
Wilton to England. Italy ftill continues to 
command fome fort of veneration by the number 
of monuments of this kind which it poflefles, 
though the wealth which produced them has de- 
cayed, and though the genius which planned 
them feems tobe extinguilhed, perhaps from not 
having the fame employment. 

T HE expence too, which is laid out in durable 
commodities, is favourable, not only to accumu- 
lation, but to frugality. If a perfon ftiould at 
any tirrK exceed in ir, he can cafily reform with- 
out expofing himfelf to the cefifurc of the pul>- 
lic. To reduce very much the number of his 
fervants, to reform his table from great profufion 
to great frugality, to lay down his equipage after 
he has once fee it up, are changes which Cannot 
efcapo the obfervacion of his neighbours, and 
which are fuppofed to imply fome acknowledge* 
ment of preceding bad condudb. Few, there- 
fore, of thofe who* have once been fo unfortfunaee 
as to launch out coo far into this fort of expence, 

have 
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have afterwards the eouragc to reform, till rum ^ 
and bankruptcy oblige them. But if a perfoa 
has, at any time, been at too great an expjfnce ia 
building, in furniture, in books or pictures, no 
imprudence can be inierred from his changing 
his conduft. Thde are things in which further 
expcnce is frequently rendered unncceffary by 
former expence ; and when a perfon flops fliort, 
he appears to do fo, not becaufe he has ex* 
ceeded his fortune, but becaufe he has latisfied 
his fancy. 

The expence, befides, th^t Is laid out in dura* 
ble commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, 
to a greater number of people, than that which 
is employed in the mod: profufe hoipitality. Of 
two or three hundred weight of provifions, which 
may fometimes be ferved up at a great fcftival, 
one -half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal wafted and abufed. 
But if the expence of this entertainment had been 
employed in fetting to work mafons, carpenters, 
opholftene/s, mechanics, &c. a quantity of pro- 
vifions of equal value, would have been diftri- 
buted among a ftill ^eater number of people, 
who would have bought them in penny-worths 
and pound weights, and not have loft nor thrown 
away a fingie ounce of them. In the one way, 
befides, this expence maintains produdive, in the 
other unprodudive hands. In the one* way, 
thei:)efor(> it increafes, in the other, it does not 
increafe, the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land sod labour of the country. 

I WOULO 
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*t I WOULD not, however, *by all this be undcr- 

^ftood to mean, that the one fpecies of expence 
always betokens a more liberal or generous fpirit 
tlian the other. When a man of fortune Ipends 
bis revenue chiedy in hofpitality, he (hares the 
greater part of it with his friends and compa* 
nions} but when he employs it in purchafing 
fuch durable commodities, he often fpends the 
whole upon his own perfon, and gives nothing to 
any body without an equivalent. The latter 
fpccics of cxpencc, therefore, efpccially when di- 
re£^ed towards frivolous objefts, the little orna- 
ments of drefs and furniture, jewels, trinkets, 
gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only i trifling, 
but a bafe and felBfh dirpoOtion. All that I 
mean is, that the one fort of expence, as it always 
occafions ibme accumulation of valuable com- 
modities, as it is more favourable to piivate fi-u- 
gahty, and, confequently, to the increafe of the 
public capital, and as it maintains produ£bivc, 
rather than unpiodudive hands, conduces more 
than the other to the growth of public opulence. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Sto(k lent at Intereft, 

T he flock which is lent at intereft is always 
confidercd as a capital by the lender. He 
experts that in due time it is to be rcftored to 
him, and that in the mean time the borrower is 
to pay him a certain annual rent for the ufe of it. 
The borrower may ufe it either as a capital, or 
as a flock referved for immediate confumption. 
If he ufes it as a capital, he employs it in the 
maintenance of produftive labourers, who repro- 
duce the value with a profit. He can, in this 
cafe, both reftore the capital and pay the intereft 
without alienating or encroaching upon any 
other fource of revenue. If he ufes it as a flock 
rcferved for immediate confumption, he afts the 
part of a prodigal, and diflipates in the mainte- 
nance of the idle, what was deftined for the fup- 
port of the induftrious. He can, in this cafe, 
neither reftore the capital nor pay the intereft, 
without either alienating or encroaching upon 
feme other fource of revenue, fuch as the pro- 
perty or the rent of land. 

The flock which is lent at intereft is, no doubt, 
occafionally employed in both thefe ways, but in 
the former much more frequently than in the 
latter. The man who borrows in order to fpend 
will foon be ruined, and he who lends to him 
will generally have occafion to repent of his 
VoL. 11. D folly. 
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® ® ® R folly. To borrow or to 14nd for fuch a purpofo* 
therefore, is in all cafes, where grofs ufury is out 
of the queftion, contrary to the intaeft of both 
parties ; and though it no doubt happens fome> 
times that people do both the one and the other j 
yet, from the regard that all men have for their 
Own intereft, we may be alTured, that it cannot 
happen fo very frequently as we are fometimes 
apt to imagine. Aik any rich man of common 
prudence, to which of the two forts of people he 
has lent the greater part of his flock, to thofo 
who, he thinks, will employ it profitably, or to 
thole who will Ipend it idly, and he will laugh at 
you for propofing the queftion. Even among 
borrowers, therefore, not the people in the world 
moll famous for frugality, the number of the 
frugal and induftrious] furpafles confiderably that 
of the prodigal and idle. 

The only people to whom flock is commonly 
lent, without their being expeded to make any 
very profitable ufe of it, are country gentlemen 
who borrow upon mortgage. Even they fcarce 
ever borrow merely to fpend. What they bor- 
row, one may fay, is commonly Ipent before, they 
borrow it. They have generally confumed fo 
great a quantity of goods, advanced to them 
upon credit by Ihopkeepers and tradefmen, that 
they find it necelTary to borrow at intereft in order 
to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces 
the capitals of thofe Ihopkeepers and tradefmen, 
which the country gentlemen could not have\>rc* 
placed from the rents of their eftates. It is not 
properly borrowed in order to be Ipent, but in 

order 
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order to replace a capital which had been fpCTtt ® 
before. , j 

Almost all loans at ititereft are made in mo- 
ney, either of paper, or of gold and filver. But 
what the borrower really wants, and what the 
lender readily lupplies him with, is not the money, 
but the money’s worth, or the goods which it 
can purchale. If he wants it as ^ flock for im- 
mediate confumption, it is fhofe goods only 
which he can place in that (lock. If he wants it 
as a capital for employing induftry, it is from 
thofe goods only that the indoftrious can be fur- 
nifhed with the tools, materiak, and mainte- 
nance, neccffary for carrying on their work. By 
means of the loan, the lender, as it were, affigns 
to the borrower his right to a certain portion of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, to be employed as the borrower pleafcs. 

T HB quantity of ftock, therefore, or, as it is 
commonly exprefled, of money which can be lent 
at intereft in any country, is not regulated by thd 
value of the money, whether paper or coin, which 
fe'rves as the inftrument of the different loans madd 
nr that country, but by the value of that part of 
the annual produce, which, as foon as it comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of thd 
preduflive labourers, is defttned not only for re- 
joicing a capitaf, but foch a capital as the qwne# 
does mt cats GO be at the trouble of empli^ing 
himftlf. As' fuch capitals are commonly lent ouf 
md paid back iln money, they eonftitute what hi 
called the monied intereft. It is diftin£l, not 
only thd landfetf, bW fronn the trading Snd 
I> 2 manu- 
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BOOK rAanufa£):uring interefts, as In thefe laft the owners 
tbemfelves employ their own capitals. Even in 
the monied intereft, however, the money is, as it 
were, but the deed of alignment, which conveys 
from one hand to another thofe capitals which the 
owners do not care to employ themfelves. Thofe 
capitals may be greater in almoft any proporion, 
than the amount' of the money which ierves as the 
inftrument of their conveyance ; the fame pieces 
of money fucceffively ferving for many different 
loans, as well as for many different purchafes. A, 
for example, lends to W a thoufand pounds, with 
which W immediately purchafes of B a thoufand 
pounds worth of goods. B having no occalion 
for the money himfelf, lends the identical pieces 
to X, with which X immediately purchafes of C 
another thoufand pounds worth of goods. C in 
the fame manner, and for the lame reafon, lends 
them to Y, who again purchafes goods with them 
of D. In this manner the fame pieces, either of 
coin or of paper, may, in the courfe of a few 
days, ferve as the inftrument of three different 
loans, and of three different purchafes, each of 
which is, in value, equal to the whole amount of 
thofe pieces. What the three monied men A, B, 
and C, aflign to the three borrowers, W, X, Y, 
is the power of making thofe purchafes. In. this 
power confift both the value and the ufe of the 
loanf. The ftock lent by the three monied men 
is equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchafed with it, and is three times greater than 
that of the money wkh which the jairchafes are 
made, Thofe loans, however, may be per- 

6 feaiy 
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feftly well fccurcd, the goods purchafed by the ® 
different debtors being fo employed, as in due 
time to bring back, with a profit, an equal value 
either of coin or of paper. And as the fame 
pieces of money can thus ferve as the inftrument 
of different loans to three, or for the fame reafon, 
to thirty times their value, lb they may likcwife 
fucccffively ferve as the inftrumcnPof repayment. 

A CAPITAL lent at intereft may, in this manner, 
be confidered as an aflignment from the lender to 
the borrower of a certain confiderable portion of 
the annual produce ; upon condition that the bor- 
rower in return lhall, during the continuance of 
the loan, annually allign to the lender a fmaller 
portion, called the interefl; ; and at the end of it, 
a portion equally confiderable with that which 
had originally been affigned to him, called the 
repayment. Though money, either coin or pa- 
per, lerves generally as the deed of aflignment 
both to the fmaller, and to the more confiderable 
portion, it is itfelf altogether different from what 
is afligned by it. 

In proportion as that lhare of the annual pro- 
duce which, as foon as it comes either fiom the 
ground or from the hands of the produ(fiive la- 
bourers, is deftined for replacing a capital, in- 
creafes in any ebuntry, what is called the monied 
interefl naturilly increafes with it. The increaie 
of thofe particular capitals from which the owners 
wifh'to derive a revenue, without being at the 
trouble of employing them themfelvcs, naturally 
accompanies the general increafe of capitals ; or, 
in other words, as ftock incroafes, the quantity of 
D 3 flock 
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^ ftock to be lent at intereft ‘grows gradually greater 
and greater. 

As the quantity qf ftock to be lent at intcreft 
incrcafes, the intcreft* or the price which muft be 
paid for the ufe of that ftock* neceflarily dimi' 
nifties, not only from diofe general caufes which 
make the market price of things commonly di* 
rnlnifh as their quantity increales, but from other 
caufes which are peculiar to this particular oafe. 
As capitals increaie in any country, the proBts 
which can be made by employing them iieceftk> 
rily diminifti. It becomes gradually more and 
more difticult to find within the country a pro- 
fitable method of employing any new capital, 
'^here arifes in confequence a competition be- 
tween different capitals, the owner of one endea- 
vouring to get polTeffion of that employment 
which is occupied by another. But upon moft 
occafions he can hope to juftle that other out of 
this employment, by no other means but by deal- 
ing upon more reafonable terms. He muft not 
only fell what he deals in fomewhat cheaper, but 
in order to get it to fell, he muft fometimes too 
buy it dearer. The demand for produdive la- 
bour, by the increafe of the funds which are de- 
ftined for maintaining it, grows every day greater 
and .greater. Labourers eafily find employment, 
but the owners of capitals find it difficult to get 
labourers to employ. Their competition raifes 
the wages of labour, and finks the profits of 
ftock. But when the profits which can be made 
by tfie ule of a capital are in this manner di- 
nunifhed, as it were, at both ends, the price 

which 
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which can be paid the ufe of it, that is, the ^ 
rate of intereft, muft neceflfaril/ be dinyniihed 
with them. 

Mr. Locke, Mr, Law, and Mr. Montefquieu, 
as well as many other writers, feem to have ima- 
gined that the increafe of the quantity of gold 
and filver, in conlequence of the difcovery of the 
Spanifli Weft Indies, was the teal caufe of the 
lowering of the rate of intereft through the 
greater part of Europe. Thofe metals, they fay, 
having become of lefs value themfelvcs, the ufe 
of any particular portion of them neceffarily be- 
came of left value too, and confequently the price 
which could be paid for it. This notion, which 
at firft hght feems fo plauGble, has been fo fully 
expofed by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, un- 
neceflary to fay any thing more about it. The 
following very fhort and plain argument, how- 
ever, may Icrve to explain more diftinAly the 
fallacy which feems to have milled thofe gentle- 
men. 

Beforr the difcovery of the Spanilh Weft In- 
dies, ten per cent, feems to have been the com- 
mon rate of intereft through the greater part of 
Europe. It has fince that time in different coun- 
tries funk to fix, five, four, and three per cent. 
Let us fuppofc that in every particular country 
the value of filver has funk precifely in the fame 
proportion as the rate of intereft; and that in 
thofe countries, for example, where intereft has 
been reduced from ten to five per cent., the fame 
quantity of filver can now purchafe juft half the 
quantity of goods which it could have purchafed 

D 4 before. 
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B K Ijefore. This fuppofition will not, I believe, bc 
found any-whcrc agreeable to the truth, but it is 
the mod; favourable to the opinion which we 'are 
going to examine: and even upon this ruppofi* 
tion it is utterly impoflible that the lowering of 
the value of iilver cotfld have the fmalleft ten- 
dency to lower the rate qf intermit. If a hundred 
pounds are in thofe countries now of nq more 
value than fifty pounds were then, ten pounds 
muft now be of no more value than five pounds 
were then. Whatever were the caufes which 
lowered the ^ value of the capital, the fame muft 
necefiarily have lowered that of the intereft, and 
cxadly in the fame proportion. The proportion 
between the value of the capital and that of the 
iptereft, muft have remained the fame, though 
the rate had never been altered. By altering the 
rate, on the contrary, the proportion between 
thofe two values is neceflarily altered. If a hun- 
dred pounds now arc worth no more than fifty 
were then, five pounds now can be worth no more 
than two pounds ten fliiliings were then. By re- 
ducing the rate of intereft, therefore, from ten to 
five per cent., we give for the ufe of a capital, 
which is fuppofed to be equal to one- half of its 
former value, an intereft which is equal to one- 
fourth only of the value of the former intereft. 

Any increafe in the quantity of filver, while 
that of* the commodities circulated by means of 
it remained the fame, could have no other effect 
than to diminifh the value of that metal. The 
nominal value of all forts of goods would be 
greater, but their real v:due would be precifely 

the 
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the fame as before. 'They would be exchanged ® 
for a greater number of pieces of filver j but the 
quantity of labour which they could cotnmand, 
the number of people whom they could maintain 
and employ, would be preciiely the fame. The 
capital of the country would be the fame, though 
a greater number of pieces might be requifite for 
conveying any equal portion of* it from one hand 
to another. The deeds of alTignment, like the 
conveyances of a verbofo attorney, would be more 
cumberfome, but the thing afligned would be 
precifely the fame as before, and could produce 
only the fame efFefts. The funds for maintain- 
ing produdtivc labour being the fame, the de- 
mand for it would be the lame. Its price or 
wages, therefore, though nominally greater, 
would really be the fame. They would be paid 
in a greater number of pieces of lilver ; but they 
would purchafe only the fame quantity of goods. 
The profits of (lock would be the fame both no- 
minally and really. The wages of. labour are 
commonly computed by the quantity of filver 
which is paid to the labourer. When that is in- 
crealed, therefore, his wages appear to be in- 
creafed, though they may fometimes be no greater 
than before. But the profits of ftock are not 
computed by the number of pieces of filver with 
yrhich they arc paid, but by the proportion which 
thofe pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 
Thus in a particular country five (hillings a week 
are faid to be the common wages of labour, and 
ten per cent, the common profits of (lock. But 
the whole capital of the country being the fame 
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^ as before, the competition 'between the difi^rent 
capitals of individuals into which it was divided 
would like wife be the fame. They would all 
trade with the fame advantages and difadvan- 
tages. The common proportion between capital 
and profit, therefore, would be the fame, and 
confequently the common intereft of money ; 
what can commoftly be given for the ufe of mo- 
ney being nccelTarily regulated by what can com- 
monly be made by the ufe of it. 

Any increafe in the quantity of commodities 
annually circulated within the country, while that 
of the money which circulated them remained 
the fame, would, on the contrary, produce many 
other important clFc<fls, befidcs that of raifing the 
value of the money. The capital of the country, 
though it might nominally be the fame, would 
really he augmented. It might continue to be 
expreffed by the fame quantity of money, but it 
would command a greater quantity of labour. 
The quantity of produflive labour which it could 
imintain and employ would be increafed, and 
coofequently the demand for that labour. Its 
wages would naturally rife with the demand, and 
yet might appear to fink. They might be paid 
with a fmaller quantity of money, but that fmaller 
quantity might purchafe a greater quantity of 
gpods jrhan a greater had done before. The 
protfits of flock would be diminifhed both really 
and in appearance. The whole capital of the 
country being augmented, the competition be- 
tween the different capitals of which it was com- 
|>ored, would naturally be augmented along with 
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it. The owners of thofc particuiar capitals ® 
would be obliged to content themielves •with a 
iimaller proportion of the produce of that labour 
which their rcfpe61:ivc capitals employed. The 
intereft of money, keeping pace always with the 
profits of ftock, might, in this manner, be greatly 
diminiihed, though the value of money, or the 
quantity of goods which any plirticular fum could 
purchale> was greatly augmented. , 

In fome countries the intereft of money has 
been prohibited by law. But as fomething can 
evcry-wherc be made by the ufe of money, fomc- 
thing ought every- where to be paid for the ufe of 
it. This regulation, inftead of preventing, has 
been found from experience to increafe the evil 
of ufuryj the debtor being obliged to pay, not 
only for the ufe of the money, but for the rifk 
which his creditor runs by accepting a compen- 
fation for that ufe. He is obliged, if one may 
fay fo, to infure his creditor from the penalties 
of ufury. 

In countries where intereft is permitted, the 
law, in order to prevent the extortion of ufury, 
generally fixes the higheft rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty. This rate 
ought always to be fomewhat above the loweft 
market price, or the price which is commonly 
paid for the 'ufe of money by thofe who can give 
the m<^ undoubted fecurity. If this legal rate 
Ihould be fixed below the loweft market rate, the 
efiedts of this fixation muft be nearly the fame as 
thofe of a total prohibition of intereft. The cre> 
ditor will not lend his money for lefs than the ufe 

of 
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of it is worth, and the debtor muft pay him for- 
the rifl^ which he runs by accepting the full value 
of that ufe. If it is fixed precifely at the loweft 
market price, it ruins with honefi; people, who 
refpeft the laws of their country, the credit of all 
thofe who cannot give the very beft fccurity, and 
obliges them to have rccourfe to exorbitant 
ufurers. In a country, fuch as Great Britian, 
where money is lent to government at three per 
cent, and to private people upon good fccurity 
at four, and four and a half, the prefent legal 
rate, five per cent., is, perhaps, as proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be obferved, though it 
ought to be fomewhat above, ought not to be 
much above the loweft market rate. If the legal 
rate of intereft in Great Britain, for example, was 
fixed fo high as eight or ten per cent., the greater 
part of the money which was to be lent, would be 
lent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would 
be willing to give this high intereft. Sober 
people, who will give for the ufe of money no 
more than a part of what they are likely to make 
by the ufe of it, would not venture into the com- 
petition. A great part of the capital of the 
country would thus be kept out of the hands 
which were moft likely to make a profitable and 
advantageous ufe of it, and thrown into thofe 
which were moft likely to wafte and deftroy it. 
Where *the legal rate of intereft, on the contrary, 
is fixed but a very little above the loweft market 
rate, fober people are univerfally prefiared, as 
borrowers, to prodigals and prpjeClors. The 
perfon who lends money gets nearly as much 

intereft 
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intereft from the fornrfer as he dares to take from ^ 
the latter, and his money is much fafer in the 
hands of the one fet of people, than in tfiofe of 
the other. A great part of the capital of the 
country is thus thrown into the hands in which 
it is moft likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of intereft 
below the lowcft ordinary market rate at the time 
when that law is made. Notwithftanding the 
edift of 1766, by which the French king at- 
tempted to reduce the rate of intereft from five 
to four per cent., money continued to be lent in 
France at five per cent., the law being evaded in 
feveral different ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to be 
obferved, depends every-where upon the ordinary 
market rate of intereft. I'he perfbn who has a 
capital from which he wifhes to derive a revenue, 
without taking the trouble to employ it himfelf, 
deliberates whether he Ihould buy land with it, 
or lend it out at intereft. The fuperior lecurity 
of land, together with fbme other advantages 
which almoft every-where attend upon this fpecies 
of, property, will generally difpofe him to con- 
tent himfelf with a fmallcr revenue from land, 
than what he might have by lending out his mo- 
ney at intereft. Thefc advantages are fufficient 
to compenfate a certain difference of revenue} 
but they will compenfate a certain difference 
only ; and if the rent of land fhould fall fhort of 
the intereft of money by a greater difference, no- 
body would buy land, which would fbon reduce 
its ordinary price. On the contrary, if the ad- 
vantages 
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BOOK vantages fliould much more* than compeafa£e the 
. difFt-rcnce. every body would buy land, which 
again i^ouki foon raife its ordinary price. When 
intereft was at ten per cent., land was commonly 
fold for ten and twelve years purchafe. As in- 
tereft funk to fix, five, and four per cent., the 
price of land role to twenty, five and twenty, and 
thirty years purchale. The market race of inte- 
reft is higher in France than in England; and 
the common price of land is lower. In England 
it commonly fells at thirty, in France at twenty 
years purchafe. 


CHAP V. 

Of the different Employment of Capitals. 

T hough all capitals are deftined for the 
maintenance of produdlive labour only, 
yet the quantity of that labour, which equal ca- 
pitals are capable of putting into motion, varies 
extremely according to the diverfity of their em- 
ployment; as does likewife the value which that 
employment adds to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. 

A C/VPITAL may be employed in four differens 
ways : either, firft, in procuring the rude produce 
annually required for the ufe and confumption of 
the focicty; or, fecondly, in manufefturing and 
preparing that rude produce for immediate ufe and 
' confumption; 
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conlumption ; or, thw-dly, in tranfporting either c 
the rude or manufaftured produce from the places 
where they abound to thofe where they are Vant- 
edj or, laftly, in dividing particular portions of 
either into.fuch fmall parcels* as fuit the occa- 
fional demands of thofe who want them. In the 
firft way are employed the capitals of all thofe 
who undertake the improvement or cultivation 
of lands, mines, or fiflieries j in the fecond, thofe 
of ail mafter manufaflurers ; in the third, thofe 
of all wholefale merchants ; and in the fourth, 
thofe of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive 
that a capital Ihould be employed in any way 
which may not be clafTcd under feme one or other 
of thofe four. 

Each of thofe four methods of employing a 
capital is eflentially necelTary either to the exift- 
cnce or extcnfion of the other three, or to the ge- 
neral convcniency of the fociety. 

Unless a capital was employed in furnilhing 
rude produce to a certain degree of abundance, 
neither manufaflures nor trade of any kind could 
exill. 

Unless a capital was employed in manu- 
fafturing that part of the rude produce which 
requires a good deal of preparation before it can 
be fit for ufe and confumption, it either would 
never be produced, becaufc there could be no 
demand for itj or if it was produced fponta- 
neoufly, it would be of no value in exchange, 
and could add nothing to the wealth of the 
fociety. 


Unless 
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^ Unless a capital was dnployed in tranfporf- 
ing, either the rude or manufaifttircd produce* 
from the places where it abounds to thofe where 
it is wanted, no more of either could be produced 
than was neceflary for the confumption of the 
neighbourhood. The capital of the merchant 
exchanges the furplus produce of one place for 
that of another, ^nd thus encourages the induftry 
and increafes the enjoyments of both 

Unless a capital was employed in breaking 
and dividing certain portions either of the rude 
or manufadured produce, into fuch fmall parcels 
as fuic the occaQonal demands of thofe who want 
them, every man would be obliged to purchafe 
a greater quantity of the goods he wanted, chan 
his immediate occafions required. If there was 
no fuch trade as a butcher, for example, every 
man would be obliged to purchafe a whole ox or 
a whole Iheep at a time. This would generally 
be inconvenient to the rich, and much more fo 
to the poor. If a poor workman was obliged to 
purchafe a month’s or fix month’s provifions at a 
time, a great part of the ftock which he employs 
as a capital in the inftruments of his trade, or 
in the furniture of his fhop, and which yields him 
a revenue, he would be forced to place in that 
part of his flock which is relerved for immediate 
confumption, and which yields hiro no revenue. 
Nothing can be more convenient for fuch a per* 
fon than to be able to purchafe Iiis fubfiflence 
from day to day, or even from hour to hour, as he 
wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ almoft 
his whole ftock as a capital. He is thus enabled 
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to furmfii work to a gtcater value, and the profit, ^ 
which he makes by it in this way, much more 
than compenfates the additional price which the 
profit of the retailer impofes upon the goods. 
The prejudices of fome political writers againft 
(hopkeepers and tradefmen, are altogether with* 
out foundation. So far is it from being necef- 
fary, cither to tax them, or to rtftridk their num- 
bers, that they can never be multiplied fo as to 
hurt the public, though they niay fo as to hurt 
one another. The quantity of grocery goods, 
for example, which can be fold in a particular 
town, is limited by the demand of that town 
and its neighbourhood. The capital, therefore, 
which can be employed in the grocery trade can- 
not exceed what is fufficient to purchafe that 
quantity. If this capital is divided between two 
different grocers, their competition will tend to 
make both of them fell cheaper, than if it were 
in the hands of one only : and if' it were divided 
among twenty, their competition would be juft 
fo much the greater, and the chance of their 
combining together, in order to raife the price, 
juft fo much the Icfs. Their competition might 
perhaps ruin fome of themfelvesj but to take care 
of this is the bufinefs of the parties concerned, 
and it may fafely be trufted to their difcrction. 

It can never hurt cither the confumer, of the 
producer ; on the contrary, it muft tend to make 
the retailers both fell cheaper and buy dearer, 
than if the whole trade was monopolized by one 
or two perfons. Some of them, perhaps, may 
fometimes decoy a weak cuftomer to buy what 
VoL. II.' . E he 
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he has no occafion for. This evil, however, in 
of too little importance to deferve the public at- 
tention, nor would it necelTarily be prevented by 
rettri<fting their numbers. It is not the multi- 
tude of ale-houfes, to give the mod fufpiclous 
example, that occafions a general diipofition to 
drunkennefs among the common people j but 
that difpofition ariling from other caufes necef- 
farily gives employment to a multitude of ale-, 
houfes. 

The perfons whole capitals are employed in 
any of thofe four ways are thcmfelves produftivc 
labourers. Their labour, when properly di- 
rected, fixes and realizes itfelf in the fubjeft or 
vendible commodity upon which it is bedowed^ 
and generally adds to its price the value at lead 
of their own maintenance and confumption. 
The profits of the farmer, of the manufadturer> 
of the merchant, and retailer, are all drawn from 
the price of the goods which the two fird pro- 
duce, and the two lad buy and fell. Equal ca- 
pitals, however, employed in each of thofe four 
different ways, will immediately put into motion 
very different quantities of produftive labour, and 
augment too in very different proportions the va- 
lue of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the fociety to which they belong. 

The capital of the retailer replaces, together 
with ‘its profits, that of the merchant of whom he 
purchafes goods, and thereby . enables him to 
continue his bufinefs. The retailer himfelf is 
the only productive labourer whom it imme- 
diately employs. In hi^ profits confids the 
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^iiole value which it» employment adds to the h^a h. 
iinnual produce o( the iahd and labour of the . j 
focicty. • * 

The capital of the wholefald merchant replaced, 
together with their profits, the capitals of the 
farmers and manufafturers of whom he purchafes 
the rude and manufa&Ured produce which he 
deals in, and thereby enables them to continue 
their refpeAivc trades. It is by this fervice 
chiefly that he contributes indiiedly to fupport 
the produftive labour of the fociety, and to in- 
creale the value of its annual pioduce. Hrs ca- 
pital employs too the failors and carriers who 
tranfport his goods from one place to another, 
and it augments the price of thofe goods by the 
Value, not only of his profits, but of their wages. 

This is all the produdlivc labour which it imme- 
diately puts into motion, and all the value which 
it immediately adds to the annual produce. Its 
operation in both thefe refpefts is a good deal 
fuperior to that of the capital of the retailer. 

Part of the capital of the mafler manufa6lurer 
is employed as a fixed capital in the inftruments 
of his trade, and replaces, together ^Vith its pro- 
fits, that of Tome other artificer of whom he pur- 
chafes them. Part of his circulating capital is 
employed in purchafing materials, and replaces, 
with thdr profits, the capitals of the farmers and 
miners of whom he purchafes them. But a'great 
{larc of it is always, either 'annually, or in a much 
Ihorter period, diftributed among the different 
♦rOrkmen whom he employs. It augti^^jte the 
value of thofe' materials by their wages, and by 

E 2 their 
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* ® ^ roafters profits upon the whole flock of 

I— 1^.» wages, materials, and infituhsents of trade em- 
ployed in the bufinefs. It puts idimediately into 
motion, therefore, a much greater quantity of 
productive labour, and adds a much greater value 
to the annual produce of the hnd and, labour of 
the fociety, than an equal capital in the hands of 
any wholefale iqerchant. 

No equal capital puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than that of the 
farmer. Not only his labouring fervants, but 
his labouring cattle, are productive labourers. 
In agriculture too, nature lalwurs along with man ; 
and though her labour cofts no expence, its pro- 
duce has its value, as well as that of the molt ex- 
penfive workmen. The mofl important opera- 
tions of agriculture foem intended not lb much 
to increafe, though they do that tOo, as to direCb 
the fertility of nature towards the produ^ion of 
the plants mofl pcofitablo to man. A field over- 
grown with briarS' and brambles may frequently 
produce as great a quantity vegetables as the 
beft cultivated Wineyard or corn field. Plant- 
ing and sdlage frequently regulate more than they 
animate the aCtive fertilfly of nrture ; Ind after 
all their- labour, a great pare of the work' always 
remains .to be (toiw -by her. ’The labourers and 
labouring cattle^ therefore} '<employed in agri- 
cukure, not only: occafiod, like die workmen in 
manufactures, the reprodudioh- of a value equal 
to theiriOnFn coqfufilption,< of lo the capital which 
employs them, .^t^g^eawrith' in^ owners^ profits j 
but of .a paufht igrealdk- ih^ aboVt 
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the capital of the miner and all its profits, they 
regularly occafion the reproduflion of the rant of 
the landbrd. This rent may be confidered as 
the produce of thole powers of nature, the ufe 
of which' the landlord lends to the farmer. It is 
greater or (mailer according to the fuppoi^ ex- 
tent of thofe powers, or, in other words, accord- 
ing to the fuppofed natural or improved fertility 
of the land. It is the work of nature which re- 
mains after deduding or compenfating every 
thing which can be regarded as the work of man. 
It is feldom lefs than a fourth, and frequently 
more chan a third of the whole produce. No 
equal quantity of prpdudive labour employed in 
tnanufadures can ever occafion fo great a repro- 
dOdion. In them nature does nothing; man 
does all ; and the leprodudion muff always be in 
proportion to the ftrength of the agents that oc- 
caGon it. The capital employed in agriculture, 
therefore, not only puts into motion a greater 
quantity of produdi^c labour than any equal 
capital employed in manufadjires, but in pro- 
portion too to the quantity of p/odudive labour 
which it employs,., it adds a much greater vahie 
to the anau^ produce of the land and labour of 
the country, to the real wealth and. revenue « of its 
inhabitants, pf all the ways in which. a.,capital 
can be emplpycd, it is by far the mod advan- 
tageous to ^ ibciety. . 

Tnn. capi^ emfjoyed^ in the i^riculcure and 
in the sfcwl trade of any, ^iccy, muft always 
refKle within t|i«t. fociety. Tbeir employnaent is 
confine^ almoft to a precib fpot, to tic farm, 
£ i and 
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^ and to the (hop of the retaiJcr. They muit gene> 
rally too, though there arc feme exceptions to this, 
belong to relident members df the focicty. 

The capita! of a wholefalc merchant, on the 
contrary, feems to have no fixed or neceffary rc- 
fidence any-where, but may wander about fron> 
place to place, according as it can either buy 
•cheap or fell dear. 

T HE capital of the manufafturer muft no doubt 
rcfide where the manufacture i$ carried on ; but 
where this ihali be is not always neceilarily deter- 
mined. It may frequently be at a great diftance 
both from the -place where the materials grow, 
and from that where the complete manufaClure 
is confumed. Lyons • is very diftant both from 
the places which, aiibrd the materials of its ma- 
nufadures, and from thofe which confume them.* 
The people of fafliion in Sicily are clothed in 
filks made in other countries, from the mate-' 
rials which their own produces. Part of the 
wool of Spain is- manufadured in Great Britain, 
and fome pad of that cloth is afterwards fent back 
to Spain. 

Whether the merchant whofe capittsl" exports 
the furplus produce of any foebty be a native or 
a foreigner, is of very little Importance. If he is 
a foreigner, ' the number of their prododive la- 
boufers ‘is neoeffariVy Icfs thitn if he bsd been a 
native by one man only ; ai|d the value of their 
annual produce, »by the projfit9<«f that*' one man. 
ifhe ieikvfr or paraiers. whom bii employs may Hill 
belong rind(fleteiiitlp ieithqe col his totinCry, or to 
their* coOntty, Jbr to^fomc; ihini lbunb)4 in the 

feme 
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fame manner as if he had been a native. The ^ 
capital of a foreigner gives a value to the^r fur- 
plus produce equally with that of a native, by ex- 
changing it for fomethihg for which there is a 
demand at home. It as cfFedlually replaces the 
capital of the perfon who produces that furplus* 
and as effedtually enables him to continue his 
bulinefs j the fcrvice by which* the capital of a 
wholefale merchant chiefly contributes to fupport 
the produAive labour, and to augment the value 
of the annual produce of the fociety to which he 
belongs. 

It is of more confequence that the capital of 
the manufafturcr fliould rcfide within the coun- 
try. It neccflTarily puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour, and adds a greater 
value to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the fociety. It may, however, be very 
ufeful to the country, though it Ihould not refide 
within it. The capitals of the Britilh manu- 
facturers who work up the flax and hemp annu- 
ally imported from the coafts of the Baltic, are 
furely very ufeful to the ' countries which produce 
them. Thole materials arc a part of the furplus 
produce of thofe countries which, unlefs it was 
annually exchanged for fomething which is in de- 
mand there, would be of no value, and would 
foon ceafe to be produced. The merchants who 
export it, replace the capitals of the people wh®. 
produce it, and thereby encourage them to con- 
tinue the production; and the BritUh manufac- 
turers replace the capiuls of thofe merchants. 
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® ^ A PARTICULAR couMfy,* in die fame manner 

c.— as a particular perfbn, may frequently not have 
capital fufficient both to improve and cuktvate 
all its lands, ' to nnnufa£h]re< and prqiare their 
whole rude produce for immediate ufe and con- 
fumption, and to tranlport the furplus part either 
of the rude or manufadured produce to thofe 
diibint markets where it* can be exchanged for 
fomething for which there is a demand at home. 
The inhabitants of many differeof parts of Great 
Britain have not capital fufficient to improve and 
cultivate all their lands. The wool of the fouth- 
ern counties of Scotland is, a great part of it, 
after a long land carriage through very bad roads, 
manufafiured in Yorklhire, ibr want of a capital 
to manufacture it at home; There are many 
little manufacturing towns in Great Britain, of 
which the inhabitants have not capital fufficient 
to tranfport the produce of their own induftry to 
thofe diftant markets where there .is demand and 
confumption for it. If there are any merchants 
among them, they are properly only the agentt 
of wealthier merchants, who relide in fome of the 
greater commercial cities. 

Whek the capital of any country is not fuffi- 
cient for all thofe three purpofes, in proportion 
as a greater fhare of it is employed in agricul- 
ture, the greater will be the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour which it puts into motion within 
the country ; as will likewife be the value which 
its employment adds to the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the fociety. After agri- 
culture, die capital employed in manufactures 

puts 
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into modon the greateft quantity of pro- 
ductive labour, and adds the greateft value to the 
annual produce. That which is einployed *in the 
trade of exportation, haa the kaft, cffeCt of any of 
the three. 

The country, indeed, which has not capital 
iilfficicnt for all tbofe three purpofes,, has not 
arrived -at that degree of opulence for which it 
Teems naturajyiy deftined. To actptqpt, however, 
prematurely, and, with an infufficient capital, to 
do all the three, is certainly not the Ihortell way 
for a fociety, no .more than it would be for an 
individual, Co acquire a fufficient one. The 
capital of al^ the individuals of a nation, has its 
limits in the fanne manner as that of a lingle indi- 
tidual, and is capable of executing only ccr> 
tain porpofes. The capital of all the individuals 
of a nation is iocrcafed in the fame manner as 
that of a lingle individual, by their continually 
accumulating and adding to it whatever they fave 
out of their revenue. It is likely to increafe the 
lafteil, therefore, when it is employed in the way 
that affords the greateft revenue to all the inha- 
bitants of the country, as they will thus be en- 
abled CO make the greatefl; favings. But the 
revenue of all the inhabitants of the country h 
neceffarily in proportion to the value of the annual 
produce of their land and labour. 

It has been the principal caufe of the 'rapid 
progftfs of our American colonies towards wealth 
and greamefs, that almoft their whole capitals 
have hitherto been enployed in ^riculture.' 
They have no manufactures, thole houli^old and 

coarfer 
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coarfer manufadturts teccpted .which rtectfflkrilf 
accompany the ptogjrefs ' of agticuitofe, and 
which are the work'df the? and children' 

in every private faifiily. The grcatfr-’part both 
of the exportation and coaftiog trade Of Ame- 
rica, is carried on by tfi'e capitjfls'of merchants 
who refide in Great Britr.in. £ven the (lores 
and warehoufes ffcm which goods are retailed in 
fame provinces, partiiula'rly in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, belong many ‘of them tO merchants who 
re(idc in the mother country, and afford one of 
the few inftances of the tetail trade of a focicty 
being carried on by the capitals of Aofe who are 
not refident members of it. Were the Ame- 
ricans, cither by combination or by any other Ibrt 
of violence, to flop the importation of Eofo-^ 
pean manufadlurcs, and, by thus giving a mo- 
nopoly to fuch of their own countrymen as could 
manufafture the like goods, divert any confi- 
derable part of their capital into this employ- 
ment, they would retard inftead of accelerating 
the further increafe in the value of their annual 
produce, and would obftrudl inftead of promot- 
ing the progrefs of their country towards real 
wealth and greatnefs. This would be ftill more 
the cafe, were they to attempt, in the fame man- 
ner, to monopolize to themfehtes their whole 
exportation trade. 

The courfc of human profperity, indeed, iMtns 
fearce ever to have been of fo long continuance 
as to enable any great country tb acquire capital 
fiifEcicnt for all thofe three purpofes? unlefs, 
perhaps, we give credit m the wonderful ac- 
counts 
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i:6un£$ of the wealttf and cultivation of China, ^ » 
of thofe of ancient Egypt and of the ^ancient ^ 
ftate of Indoftan. Even thofe three countries, 
the wealthieft, accoichng to all accounts, that 
ever were in the world, are chiefly renowned for 
their fuperioiity in agriculture and manufac- 
tures. They do not appear to have been emi- 
nent for foreign trade. The Ancient Egyptians 
had a fuperftitiotts antipathy to the fea j a fuper- 
ftition nearly of the fame kind prevails among 
the Indians } and the Chinefe have never excelled 
in foreign commerce. The greater part of the 
furplus produce of all thofe three countries feems 
to have been always exported by foreigners, who 
gave in exchange for it fomething elfe for which 
• they found a demand there, frequently gold and 
filver. 

It is thus that the fame capital will in any 
country put into motion a greater or fmaller 
quantity of produdlive labour, and add a greater 
or fmalLer value to the annual produce of its 
land and labour, according to the different pro- 
portions in which it is employed in agriculture, 
manufai9:ures, and wholcfalc trade. The differ- 
ence too is very great, according to the different 
forts of wholefale trade in which any part of it is 
employed. 

All wholefale trade, all buying in order to 
again by wholefale, may be reduced *to three 
different forts. The home trade, the foreign 
tr«(k of confwmption, and the carrying . «rade. 
The home tracb is employed in. purchafing in one 
pare of the fame country, and lelUng m another 

the 
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^ the produce of the induftrjrbf that country. It 
comprehends both the inland and the coafting 
trade. The foreign trade of confumption is em- 
ployed in purchafing foreign goods for home 
confumption. The carrying trade is employed 
in tranfaAing the commerce of foreign countries, 
or in carrying the furphis produce of one to an- 
other, « 

The capital which is employed in purchafing 
in one part of the country, in order to leil in an- 
otha*, the produce of the induftry of that country, 
generally replaces by every fuch operation two 
difiind capitals that had both been employed in 
the agriculture or manufa&urea of that country, 
and thereby enables them to continue that em- 
ployment. When it fends out from the refidence 
of the merchant a certain value of commodities, 
it generally brings back in return at lead an equal 
value of other commodities. When both are the 
produce of domeftic iodudry, it necefiarily re- 
places by every fuch operation two didinfl: ca- 
pitals, which had both l^en employed in fupport- 
ing productive labour, and thereby enables them 
to continue that fupport. The capital which 
fends Scotch manufadures to London^ suid brings 
back hlngliih corn and manufaSures to ■'Edin- 
burgh, necefiarily replaces, by every fuch ope- 
ration, two Bri.tiih capitals whidt had 'both been 
encq^loyed p tjw agriculture or mtnufaftura of 
Creat Biitaip. , . > 

' Tiix capital employed in purchafing fore^ 
goods % hqme-cpnAimptiQn,' when this purchafe 
is the produce. _o£,domeilijC. ind»&7». 

replaces 
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fe{4aoes too, by every fuch operation, two dif- ^ 

^inft capitals : but one of them only is employed - ^ 

in fupporting domeftic induftry. The capital 
which fends Britiih goods to Portugal, and 
brings back Portugucie goods to Great Britain, 
replaces by every fuch operation only one Britiih 
capital. The other is aPortugucfcone. Though 
the returns, therefore, of the* foreign trade of 
confumption ihould be as quick as thofe of the 
honne-trade, the capital employed in it will give 
but one half the encouragement to the induftry 
or productive labour of the country. 

But the returns of the foreign trade of con- 
fumption are very feidom lb quick as thole of the 
home-trade. The returns of the home-trade 
generally come in before the end of the year, 
and fometimes three or four times in the year. 

The returns of the foreign trade of confumption 
feidom come in before the end of the year, and 
fometimes not till after t#o <x three years. A 
capital, therefore, employed in the home-trade 
will fometimes make twelve operations, oi* be 
fent out and returned twelve times, before a ca- 
pital employed in the foreign trade of confump- 
tion has made one. > If the capitals are equal, 
therefore, the one will give four and twenty 
times more encouragement and fupport to the 
induftry of the country than the other. 

Thb foreign goods for home-<donfumptioh may 
^omedmes be purchafed, not with the produce of 
domeftic induftry, but with focfic other foitign 
goods.' TJieAt laft, howevef, hiu’ft Wve been 
purchaled ekher immediattly with tHc "produce 

of 
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^ the advantages and all the <inconveniencies of aiif 
other equally round.- about foreign trade of con- 
funtption, and will replace juft as faft or juft as 
flow the capital which is immediately employed 
in fupporting that produ&ive labour. It feems 
even to have one advantage over any other 
equally round ;ibout foreign trade. The iVanf- 
portation of thok metals from one place to an- 
other^ on account of their fmail bulk and great 
value, is lefs cxpenfive than that of almoft any 
other foreign goods of equal value. Their 
freight is much left, and their infurance not 
greater} and no goods, belides, are left liable 
to fuffcr by the carriage. An equal quantity of 
foreign goods, therefore, may frequently be pur- 
chafcd with a fmallcr quantity of the produce of 
domeftic induftry, by the intervention of gold 
and fllver, than by that of any other foreign 
goods. The demand of the country may fre- 
quently, in this manner, be fupplied more com- 
pletely and at a fmaller expence than in any 
odter. Whether, by the continual exportation 
of thoie metals, a trade of this kind is likely to 
impoverifh the country from which it is carried 
on, in any other way, I fhall have occaflon to 
examine at great length hereafter. 

That part of the capital of any country which 
is emf^yed in the carrying trade, is altogether 
withdAtwn from fupporting the produftive la- 
bour of that particular country, to fupport that 
of ibme foreigp countries. Though it may re- 
place by every operation two diftinft capitals, 
yet neither of dtem beloi^ to that particular 

country. 
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country. The .capit^ of the Dutch merchant, ^ 
which carries the corn of Poland to Portugal, ' 
and brings back the fruits and wines of Portugal 
to Poland, replaces by every fuch operation two 
capitals, neither of which had been employed in 
iupporting the productive labour of Holland i 
but one of thenji in fupporting that of Poland, 
and the other that of Portug;^, The profits 
only return regularly to Holland, and conflitutc 
the whole addition whicii this trade neceflaiiJ^ 
makes to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of that country. When, indeed, the car-^. 
rying trade pf any. particular couiitiy is carried 
on with, the Ihips and.failprs of that country, that 
part of the capital employed in it which pays the 
freight, is diftrjbufed among, and puts into mo- 
tion, a certain number of piOcluCtive laboureis of 
that country, Almoft all nations that have had 
any confiderable lhare of the carrying trade have, 
in faCt, carried it on in tliis manner. The trade 
itfclf has probably deiived its name from it, the 
people of fuch countries being the carriers to 
other couQtiies. It dees not, however, feem 
eftential to the nature of the trade that it fhould 
be fb. A Dutch mei chant may, for example, 
employ his capital in tranfafting the commerce 
of Poland and Portugal, by carrying part of the 
furplus produce pf the one to the other, not in 
Dutch, but in bottoms^ It njay bf pre- 

fumed, that he aClually does’ fo upon (ome. paid - 
cular occafiuns. .Itijs upon, this account, however, 
that the carry^ipg tfade has been luppoled pecu- 
liarly advantaseoufly to ah a country as Giea: 

VOL. n. F Bricam, 
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B 0^0 K Britain, of which the defence and fecurity depend 

v^^v»«^upon the number of its Tailors and (hipping. 
But' the fame capital may empl<^ as many Tailors 
and (hipping either in the foreign trade of con- 
Tumption, or even in the home*trade, when car> 
ried on by coafting vciTels, as it could in the 
carrying trade. The number of Tailors and 
(hipping which <4iny particular capital can employ, 
does not depend upon the nature of the trade, 
but partly upon the bulk of the goods in propor- 
tion to their value, and partly upon the diftance 
of the ports between which they are to be car- 
ried ; chiefly upon the former of thofe two cir- 
cumftances. The coal-trade from Newcaftle to 
London, for example, employs more (hippang 
than all the carrying trade of England, though 
the ports are at no great diibince. To force, 
therefore, by extraordinary encouragements, a 
larger (hare of the capital of any country into 
the carrying trade, than what would naturally go 
to it, will not always necelTarily increafe the (hip- 
ping of that country. 

The capita], therefore, emplo/ed in die home- 
trade of any country will generally give encou- 
ragement and Tupport to a greater quantity of 
produftive labour in that country, and increafe 
the value of its annual produce more than an equal 
capital employed in the foreign trade of con- 
Tumption: and the capital employed in this lat- 
ter trade has in both thefe refpefts a ftill greater 
advantage over an equal capital employed in the 
carrying trade. The riches, and, fo far as power 
depends upon riches, the power of every country, 

muft 
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muft always be in proportion to the value of its ® 
annual produce, the fund from which all taxes 
muft ultimately be pkL But the great objeift 
of the political oeconomy of every country, is 
to increafe the riches and power of that country. 
It ought, tlierefore, to give no preference nor 
luperior encouragement to the foreign trade of 
confumpiion above the home-trade, nor to the 
carrying trade above either of the other two. Ic 
ought neither to force nor to allure into either of 
thofe two channels,, a greater (hare of die capital 
of the country than what would naturally flow 
into them of its own accord. - 

Each of thofe difierent branches of trade, 
however, is not only advantageous, but necef- 
fafy and unavoidable, when the courfe of things, 
without any conftraint or violence, naturally in- 
troduces it. 

Whin the produce of any particular branch 
of induftry exceeds what the demand of the 
country requires, the furplus muft be fenc abroad, 
and exchanged fur fomething for which there is 
a demand at home. Without fuch exportation, 
a part of the produflive labour of the country 
muft ceafe, and the value of its annual produce 
diminilh. The land and labour of Great Bri- 
tain produce generally more corn, woollens,' 
and hard ware, than the demand of the home- 
mariwct requires. The furplus part of them, 
thercfcAc, muft be ifent abroad, and exchanged 
&r. fomething fer which there is a demand at 
home. It is only by means of (lich exportation, 
that this furplus can acquire a value fuflicient to 
F a com- 
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B compenfate the labour and> expence of producing 
The neighbourhood of the Tea coaft, and 
the banks of all navigable rivers, are advan- 
tageous licuations for induftry, only becaule they 
facilitate the exportation and exchange of fuch 
furplus produce for fomething elfe which is more 
in demand there. 

When the feweign goods which are thus pur- 
chafed with the furplus produce of domeftic in- 
duftry exceed the demand of the home-market, 
the furplus part of them muft be fent abroad 
again, and exchanged for fomething more in 
demand at home. About ninety- fix thoufand 
hoglheads of tobacco are annually purchafed in 
Virginia and Maryland, with a part of the fur- 
plus produce of Britifh induftry. But the djc- 
mand of Great Britain docs not require, per- 
haps, more than fourtetn thoufand. If the 
remaining eighty two thoufand, therefore, could 
not be fent abroad and exchanged for fomething 
more in demand at home, the importation of 
them muft ceafe immediately, and with it the 
produftive labour of all thofe inhabitants of 
Great Britain, who are at prefent employed in 
preparing the goods with which thefe eighty-two 
thoufand hoglheads are annually purchated. 
Thofe goods, which are part of the p.’-oduce of 
the land and labour of Great Britain, having no 
market at home, and being deprived of that 
which they had abroad, muft ceafe to be pro- 
duced. The moft round-about foreign tradb of 
confumption, therefore, may, upon fomc occa- 
lions, be as neceflary for fupporting the produc- 
tive 
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tive labour of the coufitrv, and the value of its ^ 
annual produce, as the mofl: diredl. 

When the capital ftock of any country is in- 
crcafed to fuch a degree, that it cannot be all 
employed in fupplying the confumption, and 
lupporting the produftive labour of that parti- 
cular country, the furplus part of it naturally 
difgorges itfelf into the carrying trade, and is 
employed in performing the fame offices to other 
countries. The carrying trade is the natural 
efFe<5l and fymptom of great national wealth 5 but 
it does not feem to be the natural caufc of it. 
Thofe ftatefmen who have been difpofed to fa- 
vour it with particular encouragements, feem to 
have miftaken the effedl and fymptom for the 
caufe. Holland, in proportion to the extent of 
the land and the ^number of its inhabitants, by 
far the richeft country in Europe, has, accord- 
ingly, the greateft lharc of the carrying trade of 
Europe. England, perhaps the fecond richeft 
country of Europe, is likewife fuppofed to have 
a confiderable (hare of it; though what com- 
monly pafles for the carrying trade of England, 
will frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more 
than a round-about foreign trade of confump- 
tion. Such are, in a great meafure, the trades 
which carry the goods of the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies, and of America, to different European 
markets. Thofe goods are generally purchafed 
cither immediately with the produce of Britifh 
induftry, or with fomething elfe which had been 
purchafed with that produce, and the final re- 
turns of thofe trades are generally ufed or con- 
F 3 fumed 
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® ^ fumed in Great Britain. ' The trade which is 

carried on in BritHh bottoms between the dit 
ferent ports of the Mediterranean, and (bme trade 
of the fame kind esuried on bjr Britilh merchants 
between the different ports of India, make, per- 
haps, the principal branches of what is proper!/ 
the carrying trade of Great Britain. 

The extent of die home- trade and of the ca- 
pital which can be employed in it, is ncceffarily 
limited by the value of the furplus produce of all 
thofc diftant places ‘ within the country which 
have occafion to exchange their refpcAive pro- 
du£lions with one another. That of the foreign 
trade of confumption, by the value of the fur- 
plus produce of the whole country and of what 
can be purchaftd with it. That of the carrying 
trade, by the value of the furplus produce of all 
the different countries in the world. Its poflible 
extent, therefore, is in a manner inBnite in com- 
parifon of that of the other two, and is capable 
of abforbing the greateft capitals. 

T HE cpnfideration of his own private profit, is 
the foie motive which determines the owner of 
any capital to employ it either in agriculture, in 
manufaftures, or in fome particular branch of 
the wholefale or retail trade. The different 
quantities of produftive labour which it may put 
into motion, and the different values which it 
may*add to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the fociety, according as it is employed 
in one or other of thofe different ways, never 
enter into his thoughts. In countries, there- 
fore, where agriculture is the moft profitable of 

lo all 
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all cmploymeots, and Arming and improving the ^ 
mpft dired roads to a Iplendid fortune, the ca- 
pitals of individuals will naturally be employed 
in the manner ipoll advantageous to the whole 
fociety. The profits of agriculture, however, 
fbem to have no fuperiority over thofe of other 
employments in any part of Europe. Projeftors, 
indeed, in every corner of it, hjve within thefe 
few years amuied the public with moil magnifi- 
cent accounts of the profits to be made by the 
cultivation and improvement of land. Without 
entering into any particular difeuffion of their 
calculations, a very fimple obfervation may fa- 
tisfy us that the refuk of them mull; be falie. 
We fee every day tlie moft iplendid fortunes that 
have been acquired in the courle of a fingle life 
by • trade and manufactures, frequently from a 
very fmall capital, fometimes from no capital. 
A fingle infiance of fuch a fortune acquired by 
agriculture in the fame time, and from fuch a 
capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in Europe 
during the courfe of the prefent century. In all 
the great countries of Europe, however, much 
good land flill remains uncultivated, and the 
greater part of what is cultivated, is far from be- 
ing improved to the degree of which it is ca- 
pable. Agriculture, therefore, is almoft every- 
where capable of abforbing a much greater capi- 
tal than has ever yet been employed in it. ^What 
circumftances in the policy of Europe have given 
the trades which are carried on in towns fo great 
an advantage over that which is carried on in the 

F 4 country. 
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B 0^0 K country, that private perlons frequently find it 
j more for their advantage to employ their capitals 
in the mod diftant carrying trades of Afia and 
America, than in the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the moft fertile fields in their own neigh- 
bourhood, I (hall endeavour to explain at full 
length in the two following books. 
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BOOK III. 


Of the different Progrefs of Opulence in 
different Nations. 

CHAP. I. 


0/ the natural Progre/s of Opulence. 


T he great commerce of every civilized Ib- 
ciety, is that carried on between the inha- 
bitants of the town and thofe of the country. It 
conhfts in the exchange of rude for manufadurcd 
produce, either immediately, or by the interven- 
tion of money, or of fome fort of paper which re- 
prefents money. The country fupplies the town 
with the means of fubfiftence and the materials 



of manufadure. The town repays this fupply 
by fending back a part of the manufadurcd pro- 
duce to the inhabitants of the country. The 
town, in which there neither is nor can be any 
reprodudion of fubftances, may very properly 
be faid to gain its whole wealth and fubfiftence 
from the country. We muft not, however, 
upon this account, imagine that the gain, of the 
town is the lofs of the country. The gains of 
both are mutual and reciprocal, and the divi- 
Hon of labour is in this, as in all other cafes, 
advantageous to all the different perfons em- 
ployed in the various occupations into which it is 
5 fubdi- 
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^ fubdivided. The inhabitants of the country 
purchafc of the town a greater quantity of ma- 
rt ufadicred goods, with the produce of a much 
fmaller quantity of their own labour, than they 
muft have employed had they attempted to pre- 
pare them themfelves. The town affords a mar- 
ket for the furplus produce of the country, or 
what is over and^ above the maintenance of the 
cultivators, and it is there that the inhabitants 
of the country exchange it for Ibmething elfe 
which is in demand among them. The greater 
the number and revenue of the inhabitants of 
the town, the more extenfive is the market which 
it affords to thofe of the country ; and the more 
extendve that market, it is always the more 
advantageous to a great number. The corn 
which grows within a mile of the town, fells 
there for the fame price with that which comes 
from twenty miles diftance. But the price 
the latter muil generally, not only pay the ex- 
pence of raifing and bringing it to market, but 
afford too the ordinary profits of agriculture to 
the farmer. The proprietors and cultivators of 
the country, therefore, which lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, over and above the or- 
dinary profits of agriculture, gain in the price 
of what they fell, the whole value of the car- 
riage of the like produce that is brought from 
more difi^nt parts, and they fave, > befides, die 
whole value of this carriage in the price of what 
they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands 
in the neighbourhood of any confidcrafole town, 
with that of thofe which lie at fame diftance 

from 
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from it, and you wiU eafily fadsfy yourfclf how ^ p* 
much the country is benefited by the commerce 
of the town. Among all the abfurd fpeciriarions 
that have been propagated concerning the ba- 
lance of trade, it has never been pretended that 
either the country lofes by its commerce with the 
town, or the town by that with the country which 
maintains it. • 

As fubfiftence is, in the nature Of things, prior 
to conveniency and luxury, fo the jnduflry which 
procures the former, muft ncceflarily be prior tp 
that which minifters to the latter. The cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the country, there- 
fore, which affords fubfiftence, muft, ncceffarily, 
be prior to the increafe of the town, which fur- 
. nifties only the means of conveniency and luxury. 

It is the furplus produce of the country only, or 
what is over and above the maintenance of the 
cultivators, that conftitutes the fubfiftence of 
the town, which can therefore increafe only with 
the increafe of this furplus produce. The town, 
indeed, may not always derive its whole fub- 
fiftence from the country in its neighbourhood^ 
or even from the territory to which it belongs, 
but from very diftant countries ; and this, 
though it forms no excepdon from the gene- 
ral rule, has occafioned confiderable variations 
in the progrefs of opulence in different ages and 
nations. . 

That order of things which neceflity impofes 
in general, though not in every particular coun- 
try, is, in every particular country, promoted by 
the natural inclinations o£ man. If human infti- 


turions 
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® ° P ^ tutions had never thwarted thofe natural ihclina- 

w-v—^tions, the towns could no-where have increafcd 
beyond what the improvement and cultivation 
of the territory in which they were fituated could 
fupport ; till fuch time, at leaft, as thfc whole of 
that territory was completely cultivated and im- 
proved. Upon equal, or nearly equal profits, 
moft men will chufe to employ their . capitals 
rather in the improvement and cultivation of 
land, than either in manufadures or in foreign 
trade. The man who employs his capital in 
land, has it moie under his view and command, 
and his fortune is much lefs liable to accidents, 
than that of the trader, who is obliged frequently 
to commit it, not only to the winds and the 
waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injuftice, by giving great credits 
in diftant countries to men, with whofe charader 
and fituation he can feldom be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of 
his land, feems to be as well fccured as the nature 
of human affairs can admit of. The beauty of 
the country befides, the pleafures of a country 
life, the tranquillity of mind whith it promifes, 
and wherever the injuftice of human laws does 
not difturb it, the independency which it really 
affords, have charms tliat more or lefs attrad 
every body ; and as to cultivate the ground was 
the original deftination of man, fo in every ftage 
of his cxiftence he feems to retain a predilcdion 
for this primitive employment. 


Without 
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Without the affiftance of fome artificers, in- c 
deed, the cultivation of land cannot be carried 
on, but with great inconveniency and co'htinual 
interruption. Smiths, carpenters, wheel- wrights, 
and pbugh-wrights, tnafons, and bricklayers, 
tanners, fhoemaktirs, and taylors, are people, 
whofe fervice the farmer has frequent occafion 
for. Such, artificers too ftand, occafionaliy, in 
need of the afliftance of one another; and as their 
refidence is not, like that of the farmer, ne- 
ceflarily tied down to a precife fpot, they natu- 
rally fettle in the neighbourhood of one another, 
and thus form a fmall town or village. The 
butcher, the brewer, and the baker, foon join 
them, together with many other artificers and 
.retailers, neccflaiy or ufcful for fupplying their 
occafional wants, and v/ho contiibute ftiil fur- 
ther to augment* the town. 'I’he inhabitants of 
the town and thofe of the country are mutually 
the fervants of one another. The town is a con- 
tinual fair or maiker, to which the inhabitants of 
the country refort, in order to exchange their 
rude for manufadured produce. It is tliis com- 
merce which fupplies the inhabitants of the town 
both with the materials of their woik, and the 
means of their fubfiftence- The quantity of the 
Hnifhed work which they fell to the inhabitants 
of the country, neceffarily regulates the quan- 
tity of the materials and provifions which they 
buy. Neither, their employment nor fubfiftence, 
therefore, can augment, but in proportion to the 
augmentation of the demand from the country 
for finifhed work; and this demand can augment 

oniy 
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K only in proportion to the e^tenfion of improve- 
ment and cultivation. Had human inftitutions, 
therefore^ never diflurbed the natoral courie of 
things, the progrefllve weakh and inuvafe of the 
towns would, in every political ibciecy, be con- 
fequential, and in proportion to the improvement 
and cultivation of the territory or country. 

In our NorthaAnnerican colonies,. where un- 
cultivated land is dill to be had upon eafy terms, 
no manufadutes for diftant fale have ever yet 
been eftablilhed in any of their towns. When 
an artificer has acquired a little more flock than 
is necefiary for carrying on bis own buliaefs in 
fupplying the neighbouring country, he does 
not, in North America, attempt to eftablilh with 
it a manufadure for more diftant fale, but em- 
ploys h in the purchale and improvement of un- 
cultivated land. From artificer he becomes 
planter, and neither the large wages nor the czfy 
iubfiftence which that country aftbrds to arti- 
ficers, can bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himfclf. He feels that an artifi- 
cer is the fervant of his cuftomers, from whom 
he derives his fubfiftence j but that a planter who 
cultivates his own land, and derives his necefiary 
fubfiftence from the labour of his own family, 
is really a mafter, and independent of all the 
world. 

In countries, on the contrary, where there is 
either no uncultivated land, or none that can be 
had upon ea<y terms, every artificer who has ac- 
quired more ftock than he can employ in the oc- 
cafional jobs of the neighbourhood, endeavours to 

prepare 
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prepare work for mpre diftatit fale. The fmirh ^ 
ertSts forae fort of iron, the weaver fome fort of 
Hncn or woollen ntaoufa&ory. Thole dflfercnt 
tnanu!a£hires come, in procefs of time, to be 
gradually fubdivided, and thereby improved and 
refined in a great variety of ways, which may 
eafily be conceived, and which it is therefore un* 
neceffary to explain any further. • 

1 N feeking for employment to a capital, manu- 
failures are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
naturally preferred to foreign commerce, for the 
fame reafon that agriculture is naturally preferred 
to manufaflurcs. As the capital of the landlord 
or farmer is more focure than that of the manu- 
fafturcr, lb the capital of the manufaflurer, be- 
Jng at all times more within his view and com- 
mand, is more fecure than that of the foreign 
merchant. In cilery period, indeed, of every fo- 
ciety, the furplus part both of the rude and ma- 
nufaftured produce, or that for which there is 
no demand at home, muft be fent abroad in 
order to be exchanged for fomething for which 
there b fome demand at home. But whether 
the capital, which carries tiiis furplus produce 
abroad, be a foreign or a domeflic one, is of 
very little importance. If the fociety has not 
acquired fofiicient capital both to cultivate all 
its lands, and to manufafture in the completed 
manner the whole of its rude produce, there is 
even a confiderable advantage that that rude 
produce fliould be exported by a foreign capi- 
tal, in order that the wiolc ftock of the fociety 
may be employed in mor^^ufcful purpofes. TJxc 

wealth 
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■ °jP ^ wealth of ancient Egypt, that of China and In- 
doftao, fuiBclently demonftrate that a nation 'may 
attain ‘a very high degree of opulence, though 
the greater part of its exportation trade be car- 
ried on by foreigners. The progrefs of our 
North American and Weft Indian colonies would 
have been much lefs rapid, had no capital but 
what belonged tp themfclves been employed in 
exporting their furplus produce- 

According to the natural courfe of things, 
therefore, the greater part of the capital of every 
growing fociety is, firft, direiftcd to agriculture, 
afterwards to manufadures, and laft of all to 
foreign commerce. This order of things is lb 
very natuial, that in every Ibcicty that had any 
territory, it has always, 1 believe, been in fome 
degree obferved. Some of their lands muft have 
been cultivated before any confiderable towns 
could be eftablilhed, and fome fort of coarle in- 
dutlry of the manufaduiing kind inuft have been 
carried on in thofc towns, before they could well 
think of employing themfelves in foreign com- 
mei ce. 

But though this natural order of things muft 
have taken place in fome degree in cveiy fuch 
fociety, it has, in all the modern ftates of Eu- 
rope, been, in many refpeds, entirely inverted. 
The foreign commerce of fome of their cities 
has introduced all their finer manufadures, or 
fuch as were fit for diftant fale j and manufadures 
and foreign commeice together, have given birth 
to the principal improvements of agriculture. 
The manners and cull^oms which the nature of 

their 
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their originskl government introduced, and which ^ 
remained after that governnoent was greatly al- 
tered, neceffarily forced them into this unnatural 
and retrograde order. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Di/couragement of Agriculture in the ancient 
State of Europe after the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 

•«t^HEN the German and Scythian nations 
over-ran the weftern provinces of the 
Roman empire, the confufions which followed fo 
great a revolution lafted for feveral centuries. 
The rapine and violence which the barbarians ex- 
ercifed againli the ancient inhabitants, interrupted 
the commerce between the towns and the country. 
The towns were deforced, and the country was 
left uncultivated, and the weftern provinces of 
Europe, which had enjoyed a confiderable de- 
gree of opulence Onder the Roman empire, funk 
into the loweft ftate of poverty and barbarifm. 
During the continuance of thofe confufions, the 
chiefs and principal leaders of thofo nations, ac- 
quired or ufurped to themfelves the greater part 
of the lands of thofo countries. A great part of 
them was uncultivated ; but no part of them, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, was left 
without a proprietor. All of them were en- 
Vot. II. G grofled. 
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* ®in. grofleJ, and the greater part by a few great pro- 
»r-— 'prictors. 

This original engroffing of uocukivated lands, 
though a great, might have been but a cranGcory 
evil. They might foon have been- divided 
again, and broke into fmall parcels either 1^ 
fucceGion or by alienation. The law of primo<- 
genicure hindere/d them from being divided by 
fuccedlon : the incrodui5tion of entails prevented 
their being jjroke into fmall parcels by alien- 
ation. 

# 

When land, like moveables, is conGdered as 
the means only of fobGftence and enjoyment, the 
natural law of fuccelfion divides it, like them, 
among all the children of the family; of all of 
whom the fobGftence and enjoyment may be fop- 
pofed equally dear to the father. This natural 
law of fuccelfion accordingly fook place among 
the Romans, who made no more diftinflion be- 
tween elder and younger, between male and fe- 
male, in the inheritance of lands, than we do in 
the diftribution of moveables. But when land 
was conGdered as the means, not of fubfiftcnce 
merely, but of power and proteftioni it was 
thought better that it (hould defeend undivided 
to one. I'n* thofe diforderly times, every great 
landlord was a fort of petty prince. His tenants 
were liis Gabjefts. He was their judge, and in 
fome*relpefts their legiflator in peace, and their 
leader in war. He made war according to his 
own difcrecion, frequently againft his neighbours! 
and fometimes againft his fovereign. The fe- 
curity of a landed eftate, therefore, the proteftion 
I which 
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which its owner could afford to thofc who dwelt ^ •** 

on it> depended upon its greatnefs. To divide 
it was to ruin it, and Co expofe every part of it to 
be oppreflTed and fwallowcd up by the incurfions 
of its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, 
therefore, came to take place, not immediately, 
indeed, but in procefs of time, in the fucceflion 
of landed eftates, for the fame rjafon that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarcbies> 
though not always at their firft inftyiution. That 
the power, and confequently the fecurity of the 
monarchy, may not be weakened by divifion, it 
muft- defeend entire to one of the children. To 
which of them fo important a preference (hall be 
given, muft be determined by fome general rule, 
founded not upon the doubtful diftindfions of 
perfonal merit, but upon fome plain and evident 
difference which ‘can admit of no difpute. 

Among the children of the fame family, there 
can be no indifputable difference but that of fex, 
and that of age. The male fex is univcrfally 
preferred to the female $ and when all otlier 
things are equal, the elder every- where takes 
place of the younger. Hence the origin of the 
right of primogeniture, and of what is called lineal 
fucceffion. » 

Laws frequendy continue in force long after 
the circumffances, which firft gave occafion to 
them, and which could alone render them reafbn- 
able, are no more. In the prefent ftate of Eu- 
rope, the proprietor of a fingle acre of land is as 
perfedlly fecurc of his pofieillon as the proprietor 
of a hundred thtnifand. The right of primoge- 
G a niture 
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niture, however, (till continues to be refpefted, 
and as of all inftitutions it is the' fitteft to fup- 
port «the pride of family diftindtions, it is ftill 
likely to endure for many centuries. In every 
other refpeft, nothing can be more contrary to 
the real intereft of a numerous family^ than a 
right which, in order to enrich one, beggars all 
the reft of the cljildren. 

Entails are the natural confequences of the 
law of primogeniture. They were introduced to 
preferve a certain lineal fucceflion, of which the 
law of primogeniture firft gave the idea, and to 
hinder any part of the original eftate from being 
carried out of the propofed line either by gift, or 
devife, or alienation} cither by the folly, or by 
the misfortune of any of its fucceffive owners. 
They were altogether unknown to the Romans. 
Neither their fubftitutions, <nor. fideicommifles 
boar any refemblance to entails, though fome 
French lawyers have thought proper to drels the 
modern inftitution in the language and garb of 
thofe ancient ones. 

When great landed eftates were a Ibrt of prin- 
cipalities, entails might not be unreafonable. 
Like what are called the .fundamental laws of 
fome monarchies, they might frequently hinder 
the fecurity.of thoufands from being endangered 
by the caprice or extravagance of one man. But 
in tjje prefent ftate of Europe, when fmall as w^ll 
as great eftates derive their fecurity from the 
laws of their country, nothing can be more com- 
pletely abfurd. They are founded upon the 
moft abfurd of all fuppofitions, the fuppofition 
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that every fucceffive generation of men have not ^ 
an equal right to the earth, and to all that it 
poflelfes; but that the property of the prefent 
generation Ihould be reftrained and regulated ac- 
cording to the fancy of thofc who died perhaps 
five hundred years ago. Entails, however, are 
ftill refpefted through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, in thofe countries particularly in which 
noble birth is a neceflary qualification for the 
enjoyment either of civil or military honour's.' 
Entails are thought neceflary for maintaining this 
exclufive privilege of the nobility to the great 
offices and honours of their country j and that 
order having ufurped one unjuft advantage over 
the reft of their fellow-citizens, left their poverty 
fliould render it ridiculous,, it is thought rcafon- 
able, that they fliguld have another. The com- 
mon law of England, indeed, is faid to abhor 
perpetuities, and they are accordingly more re- 
ftridled there than in any other European mo- 
narchy; though even England is not altogether 
without them. In Scotland more than one-fiftfi, 
perhaps more than one-third part of the whole 
lands of the country, are at prelent fuppofed to 
be under ftrift entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were, in 
♦his manner, not only engroflTed by particular fa- 
milies, but the polfibility of their being divided 
again was as much as poffible precluded for* ever. 
It feldom happens, however, that a great pro- 
prietor is a great improver. In the diforderly 
times which gave birth to thole barbarous infti- 
tutions, the great proprietor was fufficiently cm- 
G 3 ployed 
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■ ^ ployed in defending his own territories, or in 

extending his jurifdidiun and. authority over 
thofe*^of his neighbours. He had no leifure to 
attend to the cultivation and improvement of 
land. When the eftablilhmcnt of law and order 
afforded him this leifure, he often wanted the 
inclination, and almofl; always the requifite abili- 
ties. If the e^tpence of his houfe and perfon 
either equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did 
very frequently, he had no ftock to employ in 
this manner. If he was an oeconomift, he ge- 
nerally found it more profitable to employ his 
annual favings in new purchafes, than in the im- 
provement of his old eftate. To improve land 
with profit, like all other commercial projeds, 
requires an exad attention to finall favings and 
fmall gains, of which a man horn to a great for* 
tune, even though naturally /rugal, is very fel- 
dom capable. The fituation of fuch a perfon 
naturally difpofes him to attend rather to orna- 
ment which pleafes his fancy, than to profit for 
which he has fo little occafion. The elegance of 
his drefs, of his equipage, of his houfe, and 
houfehold furniture, are objeds which from his 
infancy he has been accuftomed to have fome 
anxiety about. The turn of mind which this 
habit naturally forms, follows him when he 
eomes to think of the improvement of land. 
He <robellifhcs perhaps four or five hundred 
ecres in the neighbourhood of his houfe, at ten 
times the expence which the land is worth after 
all his improvements i and finds that if he was 
to in>prQve his whole eftate in the fame manner, 

and 
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and he has little taftf for any other, he would be c 
a bankrupt before he had finiihed the tenth part 
of it. There ftill rennain in both parts *of the 
united kingdom fome great eftates which have 
continued without interruption in the bands of 
the fame family fince the times of feudal anarchy. 
Compare the prefent condition of thofe eftates 
with the poftellions of the fm&ll proprietors in 
their neighbourhood, and you will require no 
other argument to convince you how unfavour- 
able fuch extenfive property is to improvement. 

If little improvement was to be cxpcfled from 
fuch great proprietors, ftill left was to be hoped 
for from thofe who occupied the land under 
them. In the ancient ftate of Europe, the occu- 
• piers of land were all tenants at will. They 
were all or almqft all Haves ; but their flavery 
was of a milder kind than that known among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, or even in our 
Weft Indian colonies. They were fuppofcd to 
belong more diredly to the land than to their 
mafter. They could, therefore, be fold with it, 
but not feparately. They could marry, pro- 
vided It was with the confent of their mafter j 
and he could not afterwards diilblve the mar- 
riage by felling the man and wife to different 
perfons. If he maimed or murdered any of 
them, he was liable to fome penalty, though ge- 
nerally but to a fmall one. They wefe not, 
however, capable of acquiring property. What- 
ever they acquired was acquired to their mafter, 
and he could take it from them at pleafure. 
Whatever cultivation anck improvement could be 
G 4. carried 
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carried on by means of fucb flavcs, was properly 
-J carried on by their matter. It was at his ex- 
pence. The feed, the cattle, and the inftruments 
of hufbandry were all Ris. It wag for his benefit. 
Such ttaves could ac<}uire nothing but their daily 
maintenance. It was properly the proprietor 
himlelf, therefore, that, in this cafo, occupied 
his own lands, ahd cultivated them by his own 
bondmen. This fpecies of flavery ftill fubfifls in 
Rullla, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and other parts of Germany. It is only in the 
weftern and fouth-weftern provinces of Europe, 
that it has gradually been abolilhed altogether. 

But if great improvements are feldom to be 
expe&ed from great proprietors, they are lead 
of all to be expedled when they employ flaves, 
for their workmen. The experience of all ages 
and nations, I believe, demonftrates that the 
work done by flaves, though it appears to coft 
only their maintenance, is in the end the dearefl: 
of any. A perfon who can acquire no propeity, 
can have no other intcreft but to eat as much^ 
and to labour as little ^as pofliblc. Whatever 
\TOrk he does beyond what is fufficient to pur- 
chafe his own maintenance, can be fqueezed out 
of him by violence only, and not by any intcreft 
of his own. In ancient Italy, how much the 
cultivation of corn degenerated, how unprofit- 
able ie became to the matter when it fell under 
the management of flaves, is remarked by both 
Pliny and Columella. In the time of Ariftotle 
it had not been much better in ancient Greece. 
Speaking of the ideal republic deferibed in the 
6 lav. 3 
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laws of Plato, to {naintain five thoufand idle ^ 
men (the number of warriors fuppofed neceffary 
for its defence) together with their women and 
ferwants, would require, he fays, a territory of 
boundlefs extent and fertility, like the plains of 
Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to domi- 
neer, and nothing mortifies him To much as to be 
obliged to condefeend to perfuade his inferiors. 
Wherever the law allows it, and the nature of 
the work can afford it, therefore, he will gene-, 
rally prefer the fervice of flaves to that of free- 
men. The planting of fugar and tobacco can 
afford the expence of Have cultivation. The 
raifing of corn, it feems, in the prefent times, 
cannot. In the Englilh colonies, of which the 
principal produce^ is corn, the far greater part of 
the work is done by freemen. The late refolu- 
tion of the Quakers in Pennfylvania to fct at 
liberty all their negro flaves, may fatisfy us that 
their number cannot be very great. Had they 
made any conliderable part of their property, 
fuch a refoiution could never have been agreed 
to. In our fugar colonies, on the contrary, the 
whole work is done by flaves, and in our to- 
bacco colonics a very great part of it. The 
profits of a fugar- plantation in any of our Weft 
Indian polonies arc generally much greater than 
thofe of any other cultivation that is known 'either 
in Europe or Afnerica : And the profits of a to- 
bacco plantation, though inferior to thofe of 
fugar, are fuperior to thofe of corn, as has al- 
ready been obferved. Both can afford the ex- 
pence 
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* pence of flave cultivation, 0 but fugar can afibrd 
it ftyi better than tobacco. The number of 
negroes accordingly is much greater, in propor- 
tion to that of whites, in our fugar than in our 
tobacco colonies. 

To the flave cultivators of ancient times, gra- 
dually fucceeded a l^cies of farmers known at 
prefent in France by the name of Metayers. 

' They are called in Latin, Colon! Partiarii. 
They have been fo long in difufe in England 
that at prefent I know no Englilh name for them. 
The proprietor furnilhed them with the feed, 
cattle, and inftruments of huflsandry, the whole 
ftock, in Ihort, necefl'ary for cultivating the 
farm. The produce was divided equally between 
the proprietor and the farmer, after fetting afide 
what was judged neceffary for keeping up the 
flock, which was reftored to the proprietor when 
the farmer cither cjuitted, or was turned out of 
the farm. 

Land occupied by foch tenants is properly 
cultivated at the expcnce of the proprietor, as 
much as that occupied by flaves. There is, 
however, one very eflentiai difference between 
them. Such tenants, being freemen, are ca- 
pable of acquiring property, and having a certain 
proportion of the produce of the land, they have 
a plajp interefl; that the whole produce fhould be 
as great as poflible, in order that their own pro- 
portion may be fo. A flave, on the contrary, 
who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, 
confults his own eafe by making the land pro- 
duce as little as poflible over and above that 

main- 
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maintenance. It is •probable that it was partly c 
upon account of this advantage, and partjy upon • 
account of the encroachments which the fove- 
reign, always jealous of the great lords, gra- 
dually encouraged their villains to make upon 
their authority, and which fecm at laft to have 
been fuch as rendered this fpecies of fcrvitude 
altogether inconvenient, that tenure in villanage 
gradually wore out through the greater part of 
Europe. The time and manner, however, in 
which fo important a revolution was brought 
about, is one of the moft obfeure points in mo- 
dern hiftory. The church of Rome claims great 
merit in it ■, and it is certain that fo early as the 
twelfth century, Alexander III. publilhed a bull 
for the general emancipation of flaves. It feerns, 
however, to havp been rather a pious exhorta- 
tion, than a law to which exa£t obedience was 
required from the faithful. Slavery continued 
to take place almoft univerially for Icveral cen- 
turies afterwards', till it was gradually aboliihed 
by the joint operation of the two interefts above 
mentioned, that of the proprietor on the one 
hand, and that of the Ibvereign on the other, 
A villain enfranchifed, and at the fame time 
allowed to continue in polTcflion of the land, 
having no flock of his own, could cultivate it 
only by means of what the landlord advanced 
to him, and mufl, therefore, have been what the 
French call a Metayer. 

It could never, however, be the intereft even 
of this laft fpecies of cultivators to lay out, in the 
further improvetncnt of the land, any part of the 

little 
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^ little ftock which they miglit fave from their 
own fhare of the produce, becaufe the loid, who 
laid out nothing, was to get one- half of whatever 
it produced. The tithe, which is but a tenth 
of the produce, is found to be a very great 
hindrance to improvement. A tax, therefore, 
which amounted to one-half, mull have been an 
elFeftual bar to h. It might be the intereft of 
a metayer to make the land produce as much as 
could be brought out of it by means of the ftock 
furnilhed by the proprietor j but it could never 
be his intereft to mix any pa: t of his own with it. 
In France, where five parts out of fix of the 
■whole kingdom are faid to be ftill occupied by 
this fpecies of cultivators, the pioprietors com- 
plain that their metayers take every opportunity 
of employing the mafter’s cattle rather in carriage 
than in cultivation } becaufe in the one cafe they 
get the whole profits to themfelves, in tlie other 
they fliare them witli their landlord. T1 is fpecies 
of tenants ftill fubfifts in fome parts of Scotland. 
They arc called fteel-bow tenants. Thofe an- 
cient Englilh tenants, who are faid by Chief 
Baron Gilbert and Doftor Blackftone to have 
been rather bailiffs of the landlord than farmers 
properly fo called, were probably of the fame 
kind. 

To this fpecies of tenancy fucceeded, though 
by very flow degrees, farmers properly fo called, 
who cultivated the 'land with their own ftock, 
paying a rent certain to the landlord. When 
fuch farmers have a leafe for a term of years, 
they may fometiroes find it for their intereft to 

lay 
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lay out part of their capital in the further im- 
provement of the farm; becaufe they may fome- 
times expefh to recover it, with a large •profit, 
before the expiration of the leafe. The poffcf- 
fion even of fuch farmers, however, was long 
extremely precarious, and ftill is fo in many parts 
of Europe. They could before the expiration of 
their term be legally outed of* their leafe, by a 
new purchaferj in England, even by the fidti- 
tious adlibn of a common recovery. If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of their 
mafter, the adlion by which they obtained re- 
drefs was extremely imperfcdl. It did not al- 
ways rc-inftate them in the poflePion of the land, 
but gave them damages which never amounted 
to the real lofs. Even in England, the country 
perhaps of Europe where the yeomanry has al- 
ways been moft ‘refpedled, it was not till about 
the 14th of Henry the Vllth that the adlion of 
ejedlment was invented, by which the tenant re- 
covers, not damages only but poflelEon, and in 
which his claim is not necelTarily concluded by 
the uncertain . decifion of a fingle afiize. This 
adlion has been found fo efFeSual a remedy that, 
in the *modern pradtice, when the landlord has 
occafion to fue for the poiTedion of the land, he 
feldom makes ufe of the adlions which properly 
belong to him as landlord, the writ of right or 
the writ of entry, but foes in the name ‘of his 
tenant, by the writ of ejedthment. In England, 
therefore, the fecurity of the tenant is equal to 
that of the proprietor. In England befides a 
leafe for life of forty (hillings a year value is a 

freehold. 
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® ° j° freehold, and entitles the lellec to vote for 4 

member of parliament ; an& as a great part of 
the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the 
whole order becomes refpci^able to their land* 
lords on account of the political conlideration 
which this gives them. There is, I believe, 
no-where in Europe except in England, any in- 
ftance of the tepant building upon the land of 
which he had no leale, and trufting that the ho« 
nour of his landlord would take no advantage of 
fb important an improvement. Thofe laws and 
cuftoms lb favourable to the yeomanry, have 
perhaps contributed more to the prefent gran- 
deur of England, than all their boafted regulations 
of commerce taken together. 

T HE law which fecures the longeft leafes againlt 
fucceflbrs of every kind is, fo far as I know, 
peculiar to Great Britain. It was introduced 
into Scotland ib early as 1449, by a law of James 
the lid. Its beneficial inBuence, however, has 
been much obftrudted by entails } the heirs of 
entail being generally reftrained from letting 
leafes for any long term of years, frequently for 
more than one year. A laic aft of parliament 
has, in this refpeft, fornewhat flackened their 
fetters, though they arc ftill by much too ftraight. 
In Scotland, befides, as no leafehold gives a 
vote for a member of parliament, the yeomanry 
are upon this account lefs rcfpeftable to their 
landlords than in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after It was found 
convenient to fecure tenants both againft heirs 
and purchafers, the tttm of their lecurity was 

ftill 
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ftill limited to a very Ihort period ; in France, ^ 
for example, to nine ‘years from the commence- v 
ment of the leafe. It has in that country, in- 
deed, been lately extended to twenty- feven, a 
period ftill too ftiort to encourage the tenant to 
make the moft important improvements. The 
proprietors of land were anciently the legiOators 
of every part of Europe. The, laws relating to 
land, therefore, were all calculated for what they 
fuppofed the intereft of the proprietor. It was 
for his intereft, they had imagined, that ik> leale 
granted by any of his predeceffors fhould hinder 
him from enjoying, during a long term of years, 
the full value of his land. Avarice and injuftice 
are always ftiort-fightcd, and they did not fore- 
fee how much this regulation muft obftrudt itt>- 
provement, and thereby hurt in the long-run the 
real intereft of the ‘landlord. 

The farmers too, befides paying the rent, were 
anciently, it was fuppofed, bound to perform a 
great number of fervices to the landlord, which 
were feldom cither fpecified in the leafe, or regu- 
lated by any prccifr rule, but by the ufc and 
want of the manor or barony. Thcfc fervices, 
therefore, being almoft entirely arbitrary, fub- 
jeded the tenant to many vexations. In Scotland 
the abolition of all fervices, not precisely ftipulated 
in the leafe, has in the courfe of a few years very 
much altered for the better the condition W the 
yeomanry of that country. 

The public fervices to which the yeomanry^ 
were bound, were not 1<|^ arbitrary than the 
private ones. To make and maintain the high 

roads. 
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roads, a fervitude which ftill fubfifts, I believe*# 
every-where, though with *diffcrent degrees of* 
oppreJfion in different countries, was not the 
only one. When the king’s troops, when his 
houfehold or his officers of any kind pafled 
through any part of the country, the yeomanry 
were bound to provide them with horfes, car- 
riages, and pro^k-ifions, at a price regulated by 
the purveyor. Gicat Britain is, I believe, the 
only monarchy in Europe where the oppreffion 
of purveyance has been entirely abolilhed. It 
ftill fubfills in France and Germany. 

The public taxes to which they were fobjeit 
were as irregular and oppreffive as the iVrvices. 
The ancient lords, though extremely unwilling 
to grant themfelves any pecuniary aid to their 
fbvereign, eafily allowed him to tallage, as they 
called it, their tenants, and had not knowledge 
enough to forefee how much this muft in the end 
effeft their own revenue. The taille, as it ftill 
fubfifts in France, may ferve as an example of 
thofe ancient tallages. It is a tax upon the fup- 
pofed profits of the farmer, which they ettimate 
by the ftock that he has upon the farm. It is 
his intcreft, therefore, to appear to have as little 
as poffible, and conftquently to employ as little 
as poffible in its cultivation, and none in its im- 
provement. Should any ftock happen to accu- 
mulate in the hands of a French farmer, the taille 
is almoft equal to a prohibition of its ever being 
employed upon the land. This tax befides is 
fuppofed to dilhonojir whoever is fubjeft to it, 
and to degrade him below, not only the rank of 

a gen- 
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^ gentleman, but tijat of a burgher, and who- c 
fever rents the lands of another becomes fubjedt 
to it. No gentleman, nor even any burgher 
who has ftock, will fubmit to this degradation. 
This taXi therefore, not only hinders the ftocic 
which accumulates upon the land from being 
employed in its improvement, but drives away 
all other ftock from it. The ancient tenths and 
fifteenths, fo ufual in England in former times, 
feem, fo far as they aSecled the land, to have 
been taxfes of the fame nature with the taille. 

Under all' thefc difeouragements, little im- 
provement could be expedled from the occupiers 
of land. That order of people, with all the li- 
berty and fecurity which law can give, muft al- 
ways improve under great difadvantages. The 
farmer compared with the proprietor, is as a mer- 
chant who trades iXfith borrowed money compared 
with one who trades with his own. The ftock of 
both may improve, but that of the one, with 
only equal good condudt, muft always improve 
more flowly than that of the other, on account 
of the large fhare of the profits which is confum- 
ed by the intereft of the loan. The lands cul- 
tivated by the farmer muft, in the fame man- 
ner, with only equal good condutft, be improved 
mdre flowly than thofe cultivated by the proprie- 
tor } on account of the large fliare of the pro- 
duce which is confumed in the rent, and which, 
had the farmer been proprietor, he might have 
employed in the further improvement of the 
land. The ftation of a fanner befides is, from 
the nature of things, inferior to that of a pro- 
Voi.II. H prietor 
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K prietor. Through the greater part of Europe, 

mj the yeomanry are regarded as an infei ior rank of 
peopl^, even to the better fort of tradefmen and 
mechanics, and in all parts of Europe to the 
great merchants and mafter manufaAurers. It 
can fcldom happen, therefore, that a man of any 
conhderablc ftock fhould quit the foperior, in 
order to place kimfelf in an inferior ilation. 
Even in the prefent ftate of Europe, therefore, 
little ftock is likely to go from any other pro> 
felllon to the improvement of land in the way of 
farming. More does perhaps in Great Britain 
tlian in any other country, though even there the 
great ftocks which are, in fomc places, employed 
in farming, have generally been acquired by 
farming, the trade, perhaps, in which of all 
others flock is commonly acquired mod llowly. 
After fmall proprietors, however, rich and great 
farmers are, in every country, the principal im- 
provers. There are more foch perhaps in Eng- 
land than in any other European monarchy. In 
the republican governments of Holland and of 
Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are faid to be 
not inferior to thofe of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and 
above all this, unfavourable to the improvement 
and cultivation of^land, whether carried on by 
the proprietor or by the farmer; fird, by the 
general prohibition of the exportation of corn 
without a fpecial licence, which foems to have 
been a very univerfsd regulation; and lecondly, 
by the redraints which were laid upon the inland 
commerce, not only of corn but of almod every 

to other 
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Other part of the pijoduce of the farm, by the ^ 
abfurd laws againft engroflfers, regraters, and 
fbreftallers, and by the privileges of fairs and 
markets. It has already been obferved in what 
manner the prohibition of the exportation of 
corn, together with fome encouragement given 
to the importation of foreign corn, obftruAed 
the cultivation of ancient Ital^, naturally the 
moft fertile country in Europe, and at that time 
the feat of the greateft empire in the world. To 
what degree fuch reftraints upon the inland com<» 
merce of this commodity, joined to the general 
prohibition of exportation, muft have difcou> 
raged the cultivation of countries lefs fertile, and 
iefs favourably circumftanced, it is not perhaps 
jtery eafy to imagine. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Rife and Pr ogre/s of Cities and Towns^ 
after the Fall of the Roman Empire, 

T he inhabitants of cities and towns were, 
after the fall of the Roman empire, not 
more favoured than thofe of the country. They 
condded, indeed, of a very different order of 
people from the firft inhabitants of the ancient 
republics of Greece and Italy. Thefe laft were 
compofed chiefly of the proprietors of lands, 
among whom the public territory was originally 
divided, and who found it convenient to build 
H a their 
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But how (ervile foever m»7 have been originally 
the coadition of the inhabitants of the towns, it 
appears evidently^ that they arrived at liberty and 
independency much earlier than the occupiers of 
land in the country. That part of the king’s re- 
venue which arofe from fuch poll-taxes in any par- 
ticular town, ufed commonly to be let in farm, 
during a term df years for a rent certain, fome. 
times to the Iheriff of the. county, and fometimes 
to other perfons. The burghers themfelves fre- 
quently got credit enough to be admitted to farm 
the revenues of this fort which arofe out of their 
own town, they becoming jointly and feverally 
anfwcrable for the whole rent*. To let a farm 
in this manner was quite agreeable to the ufual 
OBConomy of^ I believe, the fovereigns of all thr 
different countries of Europe; who ufed fre- 
quently to let whole manors to all the tenants 
of thole manors, they becoming jointly and le- 
verally anfwerablc for the whole rent; but in 
return being allowed to collcft it in their own 
way, and to pay it into the king’s exchequer by 
the hands of their own bailiff, and being thus 
altogether freed from the infolence of the king’s 
officers; a circumftance in thofe days regarded 
as of the greateil importance. 

At firft the farm of the town was probably 
let to the burghers, in the fame manner as it 
had 'been to other farmers, for a term of years 
only. In {noceis of time, however, it feems to 

« Sec Ma^ax Kma Bvrgi, p. i8. aU<>*I£ftoiy of the Ex- 
chequer, chap. 10. fed. v. p. 223, firft edition. 

have 
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have become the geaeral prifticc to grant it to ® ^ 

them in fee, that is for ever, referving a rentv— -v-— » 
certain never afterwards to be augmented. The 
payment having thus become perpetual, the ex- 
emptions, in return, for which it was made, na- 
turally became perpetual too. Thofe exemptions, 
therefore, ceafcd to be perfona^ and could not 
afterwards be confidered as belonging to indivi- 
duals as individuals, but as burghers of a parti- 
cular burgh, which, upon this account, was 
called a Free burgh, for the fame reafon that 
they had been called Free- burghers or Free- 
traders. 

Along with this grant, the important privi- 
leges above mentioned, that they might give 
»away their own daughters in marriage, that their 
children Ihould fycceed to them, and that they 
might difpofe of their own efFeifts by will, were 
generally beftowed upon the burghers of the 
town to whom it was given. Whether fuch 
privileges had before been ufuaily granted along 
with the freedom of trade, to particular burghers, 
as individuals, I know not. I reckon it not im- 
probable that they were, though I cannot produce 
any direft evidence of it. But however this may 
have been, the principal attributes of villanage 
and flavery being thus taken away from them, 
they now, at leaflr, became really free in our pre- 
fent fenfc of the word Freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at the 
fame time erefted into a commonalty or corpo- 
ration, with the privilege of having magHtrates 
and a town-council of their own, of making 

H 4 bye- 
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* ° ^ bye-laws for their own goyernment, of building 

u — walls for their own defence, and of reducing all 
their inhabitants under a fort of military difci- 
pline, by obliging them to watch and ward; 
that is, as anciently underftood, to guard and 
defend thofe walls againft all attacks and fur- 
priles by night as well as by day. In England 
they were generally exempted from fuit to the 
hundred and county courts; and all fuch pleas 
as Ihould arife among them, the pleas of the 
crown excepted, were left to the decifion of their 
own magiftrates. In other countries much greater 
and more extenfive jurifdiftions were frequently 
granted to them*. 

It might, probably, be neceflary to grant to 
fuch towns as were admitted to farm their own 
revenues, fome fort of compulfivc jurifdidion to 
oblige their own citizens to make payment. In 
thofe difordcrly times it might have been ex- 
tremely inconvenient to have left them to feek 
this fort of juftice from any other tribunal. But 
it muft feem extraordinary that the fovereigns of 
all the different countries of Europe, fhould have 
exchanged in this manner for a rent certain, 
never more to be augmented, that branch of 
their revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others 
the moft likely to be improved by the natural 
courfe of things, without either expence at- 
tention of their own: and that they Ihoult^ be- 

•See Madox Firma Burgi: See alfo Pfeffel in the lemark- 
^ble events under Frederic II. and his fucceiTors of the houfe 
of Spabla. 

fides. 
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fi(3cs, have in this manner voluntarily eredbed a 
fore of independent republics in the heart of 
their own dominions. * 

In order to underdand this, it nnufl: be re- 
membered, that in thofe days the lb vereign of 
perhaps no country in Europe was able to pro- 
teft, through the whole extent of his dominions, 
the weaker part of his fubjedbs fJom the oppref- 
fion of the great lords. Thofe whom the law 
could not proted, and who were not ftrong enough 
to defend themfelves, were obliged either to have 
recourfe to the protedion of feme great lord, 
and in order to obtain it to become either his 
Haves or valTals ; or to enter into a league of 
mutual defence for the common protedion of 
fine another. The inhabitants of cities and 
burghs, confidered as Angle individuals, had no 
power to defend ’ themfelves ; but by entering 
into a league of mutual defence with their neigh- 
bours, they were capable of making no con- 
temptible refiftance. The lords defpifed the 
burghers, whom they confidered not only as of 
a different order, but as a parcel of emancipated 
Haves, almoft of a different fpecies from them- 
felvcs. The wealth of the burghers never failed 
to provoke their envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occafion without 
mercy or remorfe. The burghers naturally hated 
and feared the lords. The king hated and .feared 
them too ; but though perhaps he might delpife^ 
he had no reafon either to hate or fear the burgh- 
ers. Mutual intereft, therefore, difpofed them 
to fupport the king, and the king to fupport 

them 
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* ®,if againft the lords. Tfiey were the enemies 

t_,— j— I ‘ of his enemies, and it was his intercft to render 
them' as fccure and independent of thofe enemies 
as he could. By granting them magidrates of 
their own, the privilege of making bye-laws for 
their own government, that of building walls for 
their own defence, and that of reducing all their 
inhabitants unde^‘ a fort of military difeipline, he 
gave them all the means of lecurity and inde- 
pendency of the barons which it was in his* power 
to beftow. Without the eftabliOiment of fome 
regular government of this kind, without ibme 
authority to Compel their inhabitants to a£l ac- 
cording to fome certain plan or fyftem, no volun- 
tary league of mutual defence could either have 
atForded them any permanent fecurity, or hav^ 
enabled them to give the king any conliderable 
fupport. By granting them the farm of their 
town in fee, he took away from thofe whom he 
wifhed to have for his friends, and, if one may 
fyf fo, for his allies, all ground of jcaloufy and 
ftffpicion that he was ever afterwards to opprefs 
them, either by raifing the farm rent of their 
town, or by granting it to fome other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the word terms 
with their barons, fcem accordingly to have been 
fbe mod liberal in grants of this kind to their 
burghs. King John of England, for example, 
appears to have been a mod munificent bene- 
fa^or to his towns*. Philip the Fird of France 
krft all authority over his barons. Towards the 

* See Madox. 
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end dt his reign, hi) fon Lewis, known after- ^ 
wards by the name of Lewis the Fat, confolted, 
according to Father Daniel, with the bilhops of 
the royal demefnes, concerning the tnoft proper 
means of reftraining the violence of the greM 
lords. Their advice conlifted of two differenfC 
propofals. One was to creft a new order of ju- 
rildiflion, by eftablifhing magiftrates and a town 
council, in every conliderable town of his de- 
mefnes. The other was to form a new militia, by 
making the inhabitants of thofe towns, under the 
command of their own magiftrates, march out 
upon proper occafions to the afliftance of the 
king. It is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the in- 
ftitution of the magiftrates and councils of cities 
in France. It .was during the unprofperous 
reigns of the princes of the houfe of Suabia that 
the greater part of the free towns of Germany 
received the firft grants of their privileges, and 
that the famous Hanfeatic league firft became 
formidable *. 

The militia of the cities feems, in thofe times, 
not to have been inferior to that of the country, 
and as they could be more readily aflcmblcd 
upon any hidden occafion, they frequently had 
the advantage in their difputes with the neigh- 
bouring lords. In countries, fuch as Italy and 
Switzerland, in which, on account either of 
their diftance from the principal feat of govern- 
ment, of the natural ftrength of the country 


• ScePfcffd, 
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K thertt againft the Jords. TJicy were the enemies 
6f his enemies, and it was his intercft to render 
them' as fccure and independent of thofe enemies 
as he could. By granting them magistrates of 
their own, the privilege of making bye>laws for 
their own government, that of building walls for 
their own defence, and that of reducing all their 
inhabitants undd' a fort of military difcipline, he 
gave them all the means of fecurity and inde- 
pendency of the barons which it was in hir power 
to bellow. Without the eftablilhmcnt of Ibme 
regular government of this kind, without ibme 
authority to compel their inhabitants to a^ ac« 
cording to fomc certain plan or fyllem, no volun- 
tary league of mutual defence could either have 
aflPordcd them any permanent fecurity, or hav? 
enabled them to give the king any confiderable 
fupport. By granting them the farm of their 
town in fee, he took away from thofe whom he 
wilhed to have for his friends, and, if one may 
fey fo, for his allies, all ground of jcaloufy and 
fulpicion that he was ever afterwards to opprefs 
them, cither by raifing the farm rent of their 
toms, or by granting it to fome other farmer. 

■ The princes who lived upon the word terms 
with their barons, feem accordingly to have been 
(he mod liberal in grants of this kind to their 
burghs. King John of England, for example, 
appears to have been a mod munificent bene- 
f^or to his towns*. Philip the Fird of France 
kd all aothorkyover his barons. Towards the 
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end 6f bis reign, hi) ion Lewis, known after- ^ 
wards by the name of Lewis the Fat, confulted, 
according to Father Daniel, with the biihops of 
the royal demefnes, concerning the moft proper 
means of reftraining the violence of the great 
lords. Their advice confifted of two diffcreiK 
propofals. One was to eredl a new order of ju- 
riidiflion, by eftabliihing magift^ates and a town 
council, in every confiderable town of bis de- 
mefnes. The other was to form a new militia, by 
making the inhabitants of thofe towns, under the 
command of their own magiftrates, march out 
upon proper occalions to the afliftance of the 
king. It is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the in- 
dlitution of the magiftrates and councils of cities 
in France. It .was during the unprofperous 
reigns of the princes of the houfo of Suabia that 
the greater part of the free towns of Germany 
received the firft grants of their privileges, and 
that the famous Hanfeatic league firft became 
formidable *. 

The militia of the cities feems, in thofe times, 
not to have been inferior to that of the country, 
and as they could be more readily aftembled 
upon any fodden occafion, they frequently had 
the advantage in their difputes with the neigh- 
bouring lords. In countries, fuch as Italy and 
Switzerland, in which, on account either of 
their diftance from the principal feat of govern- 
ment, of the natural ftrength of the country 


itfelf. 
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* ui? ^ or of fome other rtralbn, the fovereigw 

' came to lofe the whole of his authority, the 

cities generally became independent republics, 

and conquered all the nobility in their neigh- 
bourhood j obliging them to pull down their 
caftles in the country, and to live, like other 
peaceable inhabitants, in the city. This is the 
fliort hiftory of ^the republic of Berne, as well 
as of fcveral other cities in Switzerland. If you 
except Venice, for of that city the hiftoty is 
Ibmewhat different, it is the hiftory of all the 
confiderable Italian republics, of which fo great 
a number arofe and perilhed, between the end of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. 

In countries fuch as France or England, where, 
the authority of the fovereign, though frequently 
very low, never was deftroyed altogether, the 
cities had no opportunity of becoming entirely 
independent. They became, however, fo con- 
fiderable, that the fovereign could impofe no tax 
upon them, befidcs the ftated farm- rent of the 
town, without their own confent. They were, 
therefore, called upon to fend deputies to the 
general aflembly of the ftates of the kingdom, 
where they might join with the clergy and the 
barons in granting, upon urgent occafions, fome 
extraordinary aid to the king. Being generally 
too more favourable to his power, their deputies 
feem, fometimes, to have been employed by hina 
as a counter- balance in thofe aflemblies to the 
authority of the great lords. Henee the origin 

of 
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the reprcfentation of burghs in the dates gene- ® 
ral of all great monarchies in Europe. 

Order and good government, and along with 
them the liberty and fecurity of individuals, 
were, in this manner, eftablilhed in cities, at a 
time when the occupiers of land in the country 
were expofed to every Ibrt of violence. But men 
in this defencelefs date naturally content them- 
felves with their neceflary fubfidcnce j becaufe 
to acquire more might only attempt the injudice 
of their oppreflbrs. On the contrary, when they 
are fecure of enjoying the fruits of their indudry, 
they naturally exert it to better their condition, 
and to acquire not only the neceflarics, but the 
convcniencies and elegancies of life. That in- 
dudry, therefore, which aims at fomcthing more 
than neceflary fubfidcnce, was edablilhed in 
cities long before’ it was commonly pradtifed by 
the occupiers of land in the country. If in the 
hands of a poor cultivator, opprelTed with the 
fervitude of villanage, fome little dock Ihould 
accumulate, he would naturally conceal it with 
great care from his mader, to whom it would 
otherwife have belonged, and take the fird op- 
portunity of running away to a town. The law 
was at that time fo indulgent to the inhabitants 
of towns, and fo defirous of diminilhing the au- 
thority of the lords over thofe of the country, 
that if he could conceal himfelf there from the 
purfuit of his lord for a year, he was free for 
ever. Whatever dock, therefore, accumulated 
in the hands of the indudrious part of the inha- 
bitants of the country, naturally took refuge in 
5 cities. 
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cicieS) as the only fanAuarin in which it could 
be fecure to the pcrfon that acquired it. 

inhabitants of a city, it is truCy muft 
always ultimately derive their fubiiftencey and 
the whole materials and means of their induftry, 
from the country. But thofe of a city, lituated 
near cither the fea-coaft or the banks of a navi- 
gable river, are Wot neceflarily confined to derive 
them from the country in their neighbourhood.’ 
They have a much wider range, and may draw 
them from the moft remote corners of the world, 
either in exchange for the manufadured produce 
of their own induftry, or by performing the 
office of carriers between diftant countries, and 
exchanging the produce of one for that of an- 
other. A city might in this manner grow up to 
great wealth and fplendor, while not only the 
country in its neighbourhood, but all thofe to 
which it traded, were in poverty and wretchednefs. 
Each of thofe countries, perhaps, taken fingly, 
could afibrd it but a fmall part, either of its fub- 
fiftence, or of its employment j but all of them 
taken together could afford it both a great fubfift- 
ence, and a great employment. There were, 
however, within the narrow circle of the com- 
merce of thofe times, fome countries that were 
opulent and induftrious. Such was the Greek 
empire as long as it fubfifted, and that of the 
Saracens during the reigns of the Abaffides. 
Such too was Egypt till it was conquered by the 
Turks, fome part of the coaft of Barbary, and all 
thofe provinces of Spain which were under the 
government of the Moors. 


The 
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The cities of Italy leem to have been the firft ^ 
in Europe which were 'raifed by commerce to any 
coniiderable degree of opulence. Italy lay ia the 
centre of what was at that time the improved and 
civilized part of the world. The crufades too, 
though, by the great wafte of ftock and deftrudion 
of jfthabitants which they occafioned, they muft 
peceffarily have retarded the pfogrefs of the 
■greater part of Europe, were extremely favour* 
able to that of fome Italian cities. The great 
-armies which marched from all parts to the con* 
queft of the Holy Land, gave extraordinary en- 
couragement to the {hipping of "Venice, Genoa, 
and Pifa, fometimes in tranfporting them thi- 
ther, and always in fupplying them with provi- 
fions. They were the commiffarics, if one may 
fay fo, of thofc armies; and the moft deftrudtive 
frenzy that ever befel the European nations, was 
a Iburce of opulence to thole republics. 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by import- 
ing the improved manufactures and expenfive 
luxuries of richer countries, afforded fome food 
to the vanity of the great proprietors, who 
eagerly* purchafed them with great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands. The com- 
merce of a great part of Europe in thole times, 
accordingly, conlifted chiefly in the exchange of 
their own rude, for the manufaftured produce 
of more civilized nations. Thus the woq} of 
England ufed to be exchanged for the wines of 
France, and the fine cloths of Flanders, in the 
fame manner as the corn in Poland is at this 

day 
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K day exchanged for the wines and brandies of 
France, and for the Cilks and velvets of France 
and Italy. 

A TASTE for the finer and more improved 
manufaftufes, was in this manner introduced by 
foreign commerce into countries where no fuch 
works were carried on. But when this ^fte 
became fo ^cifctal rfs to occafion a confideraSie 
demand, the merchants, in order to fave the ex- 
pence of carriage, naturally endeavoured to efta- 
blilh fome manufaflures of the fame kind in their 
own country. Hence the origin of the firft ma- 
nufadures for diftant falc that feem to have been 
eftabliflied in the weftern provinces of Europe* 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

No large country, it muft be obferved, eve» 
did or could fubfift without fpme fort of manu- 
fadures being carried on in it j and when it is 
faid of any fuch country that it has no manu- 
fadures, it muft always be underftood of the 
finer and more improved, or of fuch as are fit 
for diftant fale. In every large country, both 
the clothing and houfhold furniture of the far 
greater part of the people, are the produce of 
their own induftry. This is even more univer- 
fally the cafe in ihofe poor countries which are 
commonly faid to have no manufadures, than in 
thofe rich ones that are faid to abound in them. 
In the latter, you will generally find, both in the 
clothes and houfhold furniture of the loweft rank 
of people, a much greater proportion of foreign 
produdions than in the former. 


TaosE 
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Tuost which are fit for diftant ^ 

fide, feem td have been introduced into dii^rent 
countries in two diiFerenc ways. 

Sometimes they have beert introduced, in the 
manner above mentioned, by thfe Violent opera- 
tion. if one may fay fo, of the ftodks of parti- 
Cimr merchants and undertakers, whb eftabliihed 
eifem in imitation of fome fbreijn manufaftores 
of the fame kind. Such manufadures, there- 
fore, are the offspring of foreign commerce, and 
fuch feem to have been the ancient manufactures 
of filks, velvets, and brocades, which douriihed 
in Lucca, during the thirteenth century. They 
were banilhed from thence by the tyranny of One 
of Machiavel’s heroes, Caffrnccio Caftracani. 
In 1310, nine hundred families were driven out 
of Lucca, of whom thirty-one retired to Venice, 
and ofiered to introduce there the lilk manu- 
fafturc*. Their offer was accepted, many pri- 
vileges were conferred upon them, and they be- 
gan the manufadure with three hundred work- 
men. Such too foem to have been the manu- 
factures of fine cloths that anciently flourifhed in 
Flanders, and which were introduced into Eng- 
land in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth; 
and fuch are the prefent filk manufactures of 
Lyons tod Spital-fields. Manufactures intro- 
duced in this manner are generally employed 
OpOln foreign materials, being hniations of fo- 
man^aCtores. When the Venetian foanU- 

* See Sandi Gvile de 'Vinezle, Part 3. vol. i. 

page 347, and 356. 

Vot. II. 
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* °,P fafture was firft eftablifhed^ the materials were all 

<— brought from Sicily and the Levant. The more 
ancient manufadure of Luce^» was likewife car- 
ried on with foreign materials. The cultivation 
of mulberry trees, and the breeding of filk- 
worm.s, fecm not to have been common in the 
northern parts of Italy before the fifteenth '<pcn- 
tury. Thofe^ arts were not introduced into 
France till the reign of Charles IX. The ma- 
nufaftures of Flanders were carried on cbieQjr 
with Spaniih and Englilh wool. Spaniih wool 
was the material, not of the firft woollen manu- 
facture of England, but of the firft that was ftc 
for diftant fale. More than one half the mate- 
rials of the Lyons manufacture is at this day 
foreign filk } when it was fiift eftabliflicd, the 
whole or very nearly the whole was fo. No part 
of the materials of the Spitai fields manufacture 
is ever hkely to be the produce of England. 
The feat of fuch manufactures, as they are 
generally introduced by the ftheme and projeCt 
of a few individuals, is fonrietimes eftablifhed in 
a maritime city, and fometimes in an inland 
town, according as their intereft, judgment, or 
caprice happen to determine. 

At other times manufactures for diftanc fale 
grow up naturally,, and as it were of their own 
accord, by the gradual rcHocmenc of thofe 
houftiold and coarfer manufactures which mufl: 
at all times be carrbd on even in the pooreft and 
rudeft countries. Such manufactures are gene- 
rally emplbyed upon the materials which the 
countiy produces, and they feem frequently so 

have 
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have been firft reHned and improved in fuch in- ® 
land countries as were, not indeed at a very 
great, but at a confiderable diftance from thS fea 
coaft, and fometimes even from all water car- 
riage. An inland country naturally fertile and 
ealily cultivated, produces a great furplus of pro- 
vifiofts beyond what is ncceflary for maintaining 
tbe cultivators, and on account of the expence of 
land carriage, and inconveniency of river navi- 
gation, it may frequently be difficult to fend this 
furplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, ren- 
ders provilions cheap, and encourages a great 
numt^r of workmen to fettle in the neighbour- 
hood, who find that their induflry can there pro- 
cure them more of the neccflaries and conve- 
njpncics of life than in other places. They work 
up the materials of manufafliure which the land 
produces, and exchange their finilhed work, 
or what is the fame thing the price of it, for 
more materials and proviOons. They give a 
new value to the furplus part of the rude produce, 
by faving the expcnce of carrying it to the water 
fide, or to feme diftant market and they furnifli 
’the cultivators with fomcthing in exchange for 
it that is either ufeful or agreeable to them, up- 
on eafier terms than they could have obtained 
it before.’ The cultivators get a better price for 
their furplus produce, and can purchafe cheaper 
other eonveniencies which they have occafion 
fop* They are thus both encouraged and ena- 
bled to increafe this furplus produce by a further 
improvement and better cultivation of the land * 
and as' the fertility of the land had given birth 
I 2 to 
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® ® ° ^ to die manufadluret fo the progreis of the manu- 

•— -y^fadurc re-afts upon the kod* and increafcs ftill 
further ks fodlity. The manufafturers firft 
fupply the neighbourhood} and afterwards, as 
tf»ir trork improves and refines, mOre diftant 
markets. For though neither the rude produce, 
nor even the coarfe manufafture, could, twi^out 
the greaceft diiBculty, fopport the expence oRa 
coflfiderable land carriage, die refined and im* 
proved manufa^lure eafily may. la a 
bulk it frequently contains the price of a greM 
quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine doth, 
for example, which weighs only eighty poimds, 
conuins in k, the price, not only of eighty 
pounds weight of wool, but fometimes a£ fevertl 
thoufand weight of corn, the maintenance of the 
different working people, and of their immedia^ 
employers. The corn which could wkh diffi- 
culty have been carried abroad in its own fiiape, 
is in this manner virtually exported in that of the 
complete manufacture, and may eafily be Tent to 
the remoteft corners of the world. In this man- 
ner have grown up naturally, and as it were of 
their own accord, the manufa&ures of 1-eeds^ 
Halifax, Sheffield, Birmiqgham, and Wolver- 
hampton. Such manufactures are the ofis{»ing 
of agriculture, la the modern hiftory of Eu- 
rope, their extenfion anfl inqirovement have ge- 
nerally been pofferior to thofc which were the 
offspring of foreign comnwee. England was 
noted for Ijie manufacture of fine cloths made of 
Spanifh vdool, more than a cencuiy befim any of 
thofe which now fiouriffi in the places abovp 

mentioned 
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mentioned were fit fi}» foreign lale. The exten- c 
fion and im{wovemen/ of tbefe lafl; could not>take 
place but in coniequence df the cxtenfion and im- 
provement of agriculture, the lafi and greateft 
efibft of foreign coriunerce, and of the manu- 
&ftvres immediatelf introduced by it, and which 
1 lliall now proceed to explain. | 


CHAP. IV. 

How tit Commerce of the Towns contributed to the 
Improvement of the Country. 

T he increafe and riches of commercial and 
manufa£fcuring towns, contributed to the 
improvement and cultivation of the countries to 
which they belonged, in three difierent ways. 

First, by afibrding a gyeat and ready nwlcet 
for the rude produce of the country, they gave 
encouragement to its culitvi^on and further im- 
provement. This benefit was not even confined 
to the countries in which riiey were fituated, but 
extended more or lefs to all thofe with which 
they had any dealings. To all of diem they 
afforded « mariset for fome part dther of their 
rude <x manu&^ured produce, and coo&queatly 
gave fome encour^ement to the induftcy and 
improvement of alL Their own country, how- 
ever, on . account of its neighbourhood, necefla- 
rily derived the greatefi: benefit from this maritec. 

I 3 Its 
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® ° ’‘Its rude produce being qjiarged with Icfs car- 

t— -V-— ^ riage, the traders could pa^ the growers a better 
price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the con- 
fumers as that of more dtftant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inha- 
bitants of cities was frequently employed in \pur- 
chafing fuch la^ds as were to be fold, of which a 
great part, would frequently be uncultivated. 
Merchants are commonly ambitious of becoming 
country gentlemen, and when they do, they are 
generally the beft of all improvers. A merchant 
is accuftomed to employ his money chiefly in 
profitable projefts j whereas a mere country gen- 
tleman is accuftomed to employ it chiefly in 
expence. The one often fees his money go from 
him and return to him again with a profit: tl»e 
other, when once he parts with it, very feldom 
expetfts to fee any more of it. Thofc different 
habits naturally affedl their temper and difpo- 
lition in every fort of bufinefs. A merchant is 
commonly a boldi a country gentleman, a timid 
undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay out at 
once a large capital upon the improvement of 
his land, when he has a probable profpefb of 
raifing the value of it in proportion to the ex- 
pence.- The other, if he has any capital, which 
is not always the cafe, feldom ventures to em- 
ploy it in this manner. If he improves at all, it 
is commonly not with a capital, but with what 
he can fave out of his annual revenue. Who- 
ever has had the fortune to live in a mercantile 
town fuuated in an unimproved country, moft 
have frequently obferved how mqch more Ipiritcd 

the 
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the operations of merchants were in this way, ^ **• 

than thofe of mere c^ntry gentlemen. The ha- * — * 
bits, befides, of order, ceconomy, and atten- 
tion, to which mercantile bufinels naturally 
forms a merchant, render him much fitter to 
execute, with profit and fuccefi, any projedt of 
improvement. 

Thirdly, and laftly, comme/ce and manu- 
fadlures gradually introduced order and good go- 
vernment, and with them, the liberty and fecu- 
rity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the 
country , who had before lived almoft in a con- 
tinual ftate of war with their neighbours, and of 
fervile dependency upon their fuperiors. This, 
though it has been the leaft obferved, is by far 
^e moft important of all their effedfs. Mr. 

Hume is the only wiiter who, fo &r as I know, 
has hitherto taken ‘notice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufadtures, a great 
proprietor, having nothing for which he can ex- 
change the greater part of the produce of his 
lands which is over and above the maintenance 
of the cultivators, confumes the whole in rullic 
hofpitality at home. If this furplus produce is 
fufficient to maintain a hundred or a thouland 
men, he can make ule of it in no other way thaa 
by maintaining a hundred or a thoufand men. 

He is at all times, therefore, furrounded with a 
multitude of retainers and dependants, who hav- 
it^ no equivalent to give in return for their main- 
tenance^ but being fed entirely by his bounty, 
muft obey him, for the fame ritafon that fol- 
I 4 diers 
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® OjP e dicrs muft obey the prince vbn pays tbem* Be- 

w fore the extenCon of commWe an4 manufaducu 
in £tirope> the bofpitality bf tfa,e rich and 
great, from the Sovereign down to the fmalkft 
baroQ, exceeded emy thing which in the pile* 
feat times we can, eafily form a notion of. Weft- 
minfter hall was the dining-room of WiUi^ 
Rufus, and ml^ht frequenti^, perhaps, nOt be 
too large for his company. It was reekoQcd a 
piece of magnificence in Thomas Beckec, that 
he ftrowed the Boor of his hall with clean hay or 
rulhes in the feafon, in order that the knights and 
%uire8, who could not get feats, might not fpoU 
their fine clothes when they fat down on the Boor 
to eat their dinner. The great carl of Warwick 
is faid to have entertained every day at his differ- 
ent manors, thirty tboufand people; and though 
the number here may have ^en exaggerated, it 
muft, however, have been very great to admit 
of fuch exaggeration. A hofpitalicy nearly of 
the fame kind was exercifed not many years ago 
in many different parts of the highlands of Scot- 
land. It Teems ta be common in aft. nations to 
whom commerce and manufatftures are little 
kiKHvn. I have feen, fays Pexftor Focock, an 
Arabian chief dine in the ftreets of a town where 
he had come to foil his catde, and invite all 
paftengers, even common beggars, to fit dowii 
with him and partake of his. banqM<tt. 

Tirs occupwrs of land were in every refped as 
dependent upon the great propi^etor as bis re- 
tainers. Even fuch of them as Were not in n 
ftaee of villansgc, .were tenants, af; will, who paid 

a rent 
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ft rent in no refpeft equivalent to the fubfiftencc ^ **• 

ft«bich the land afibijid thenv. A crown, half a 4— *v^ 
crown, a Iheep, a nmb, was feme yiars a^ in 
the highlands of Scotland a common rent for 
lands which maintained a fanuly. In feme places 
it is fo at this day; nor will money at prelent 
purchafo a greater quantity of commodities there 
than in other places. In a cofinn^y where the 
(luptus produce of a large eftate muft be con« 
fiHned upon the eftate* ttfeir, it will frequently be 
more convenient for the proprietor, that part of 
it be confumed at a diftance from his own houfe, 
provided they who confume it are as dependent 
upon him as either his retainers or his nsenialr 
fervants. He is thereby faved from the embark 
.aalTment of either too laige a company or too 
large a family. A tenant at will, who poUefies 
land fufiicient to maintain his family for little 
more than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the 
proprietor as any fervant or retainer whatever, 
and mull obey him with as little referve. Such 
a proprietor, as he feeds his fervants and retain- 
ers at his own houle, fo he feeds his tenants at 
their houfes. The fubfillence of both is derived 
frofB his bounty, and its continuance depends 
upon his good pleafure. 

Upon the authority which the great pro{Nie- 
tors neceflarllf bad in foch a ftate of diings ovep 
their tenants and< retainers, was founded the power 
of the ancient barons. They neceflStrily became 
the judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of 
all who dwelt upon their eftates. They could 
nuintaia order and execute the hm within their 

rclpedUve 
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* refpeftive demefnes, becaufe each of them couW 
there turn the whole force W all the jnbabitatjt}- 
againflr the injuftice of any one. No other per-y 
fon had fufficient authority to do this. The king 
in particular had not. In thole ancient times he 
was little more than the greateft proprietor in 
his dominions, to whom, for the fake of common 
defence againft Aeir common enemies, the other 
great proprietors paid certain refpc(5fs. To have 
enforced payment of a fmall debt within the lands 
of a great proprietor, where all the inhabitants 
were armed and accuftomed to Hand by one ano- 
ther, would have coft the king, had he attempt- 
ed it by his own authority, almolt the lame 
e0brt as to extinguiih a civil war. He was, 
therefore, obliged to abandon the adminiilratioi^ 
of juftice through the greater part of the country, 
to thofe who were capable of ‘adminiftering it* 
and for the fame reafon to leave the command of 
the country militia to thofe whom that militia 
would obey. 

It is a miftake to imagine that thofe tcrrito- 
torial jurifdiflions took their origin from the feudal 
Jaw. Not only the higheft jurifJidions both civil 
and criminal, but the <povier of levying troops, 
of coining money, and even that of making bye- 
laws for the government of their own people, 
were all rights polTefled allodiaily by the great 
proprietors of land feveral centuries before even 
the name of the feudal law was known in Europe. 
The authority and jurifdidtion of the Saxon lords 
in England, appear to have been as great be- 
fbre the conquelf, as that of any of the Norman 

lords 
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lords after it. But tlie feudal law is not 
Ikbfed to have become the common law of Eng- ' 
laftd till after the conqueft. That the moft ejc- 
tenfivc authority and jurifdiftions were poffcfled 
by the great lords. in'France allodially, long be« 
fore the feudal law was introduced into that 
(Cauntry, is a matter of fad that admits of no 
doubt. That authority and Aofe jurifdiftions 
iXi necelTarily flowed from the ftate of property 
fthd manners juft Tjow defcribcd. Without re- 
mounting to the remote antiquities of either, the 
French or Englilh monarchies, we may find in 
much later times many. proofs that fuch effcfta 
mbft always flow from fuch caufes. It is not 
thirty years ago fince Mr. Cameron of Ix)chiel, 
gentleman of Lochabar in Scotland, without 
any legal warrant whatever, not being what was 
then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant 
in chief, but a vaflTal of the duke of Argyle, and 
without being fo much as a juftice of peace, ufcd, 
notwithftanding, to exercife the higheft criminal 
jurildiilion over his own people. He is faid to 
have done fo with great equity, though without 
any of the formalities of juftice $ and it is not 
improbable that the ftate of that part of the coun- 
try at that time made it neccflary for him to 
aiiume this authority in order to maintain the 
public peace. That gentleman, whofe rent 
never exceeded five hundred pounds a year, car- 
ried, in 1745, eight hundred of his own .people 
into the rebellion with him*. 
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^ Th£ introdudton of the feudal lav, fa &r 

mj from extending, majr be r^yded as an attet1r)|f; 
to no^erate the authority m the great allodw 
lords. It eftablilhed a regular fubordbaeioii* 
accompanied with a long traia of fervicet and 
duties, from the king down to the fmaHeft |jro> 
prietor. During the mioorhy of the propiwXMr> 
the rent, togetWr wkh the management of hki 
fends, fell into the hands of his immediate' lb{N»* 
rbr, and, confequnrtly, dwfe of all greni pro* 
prietors into the hands of the king, who wtkt 
chatted vhh the maintenance and education of 
the pupil, and who^ from bis authority as guar- 
dian, was ftq)pat(ed to hatw a right of dtfpofing 
of him in marriage, provided it was in a manner 
HOC unfeicable to bis rank. But though this in^ 
flitotion neceflarily tended to' ferengthen thf 
authority of the king, and to weaken that of the 
great proprietors, it could not do either fuffici- 
cntly for eftsdililbing order and good government 
among the inhabitants of the country; becaufe 
it could not' alter fudiciently that ftate of pro- 
perty and manners from which the dilb^rs 
arofe. The authority of government fiill conti- 
nued to be, as before, too weak in the head and 
too ftrong in the inferior members, and the ex- 
eefive flrength of the inferior members was the 
caufe of the weaknefe of the head. After the 
kiftkutioo of feudal lub(»dinatioci, the Ifihg was 
aa incapaMe of reftraining the vtolemee of the 
great lords as before. They frill continued to 
nake war according to their own diferetion, al- 

moft 
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contiouaUjr upoA one another, and very ^ 
frequendy upon dieJUngi and the open country «- 
^1 continued to biS a foene of violence, fapine, 
and diforder. 

But u^at all the violence of the feudal infti- 
tuttons could never have eHedted, the fiient and 
ioliiAifihle <^»eration of foieign comnaerce and mi- 
Ifuht&ures gradually brought abfiut. Thefe gra> 
dually furniibed the great pcoprietors with (cant^ 
ahiug for which they could exchange the whole 
furplus produce of their lands, and which they 
could confume tfaemlelves without fltariog k 
either with tenants or retainers. All for oar-» 
felves, and nothing for other people, feems, in 
every age of the world, to have been the vile 
ynaxim of the makers of mankind. As fooa, 
therefore, as they could find a method of con- 
fuming the wholft value of their rents themlHves, 
they had no dilpofition to lhare them with any 
other perfons. For a pair of diamond buckles 
perhaps, or far fomediing as frivolous and ufe- 
kfs, they exchanged the maintenance, or what 
is the fame thing, the price of the maintenance 
a thoufand men for a year, and with k the 
whole weight and auchonty which, it could give 
thenn. The buckles, however, were to be aU 
their own, and no other human creature was to 
have any fliare of them; whereas in the more 
ancient method 9f expence they muft bavcfiiai-ed 
snth at leaft a thouiand people. With the judges 
that were to deternnine the preference, this dif- 
ference was perfedly decifive; and thus, for the 
Ratification the mod; chi^llh, the meanefl; and 

lo the 
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® ftwiiid of all vanities^ they gradoaJly,bar- 

tered thek whole power aod tLthonty. < ^ < 

Ik h country where thicre « no foreign ’Opia- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufadlures, a mati 
of ten thoufand a year cannot well employ Ilia 
revenue in any other way than il) maiata^ingy 
perhapsy a tboufand families, who are all of them 
necefiarily at his^ command. In the prefoot ftwe 
of Europe, a man of ten thouiand a year cm 
Ipend his whole revenue, and he generally 'dees 
fo, without dipeftly maintaining twenty pec^tet 
or being able to command • more than ten foot* 
men not worth ,the commanding. IndireS;ly» 
perhaps, he maintains as great or even a greater 
number of people than he could have done by the 
ancient method of expence. For though cb« 
quantity of precious produdlions for which he ex- 
changes his whole revenue be ' very fmall, the 
number of workmen employed in collefting and 
preparing it, muft neceflarily have been very 
great. Its great price generally arifes from the 
wages of their labour, and the profits of all their 
immediate employers. By paying that price he 
indiredly pays ail thofe wages and profits, and 
thus indiredly contributes to the maintenance^ of 
all the workmen and their employers. He ge- 
nerally contributes, however, but a vfcry fmall 
proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps 
a tenth, to many not a hundredth, and to fome 
not a thoufandch, nor even a ten tboufandth part 
of their whole annual maintenance. Though he 
contributes, therefore, to the maintenance of 
them all, they are all more or lofs indepeiKleac 

of 
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of him, becaufe geneirally they can all be main- 
Mtned without him. ) 

the grew proprietors of land*fpetid 
their rents in tnaintaintng their tenants and re> 
tiino[«, each of them rtiaintains entirely all his 
own eenants and all his own retainers. But when, 
they rpend them in maintaining tradefmen and 
artificon, diey may, all of thetrf taken together, 
perhai», maintain as great, or, on account of the 
wafte which attends ruftic hoipitality, a greater 
number of people than before. Each of them, 
however, taken fingly, contributes often but a 
very fmall ihare to the maintenance of any indi- 
vidual of this greater number. Each tradefinan 
or artificer derives his fubfiftcnce from the em- 
4[^yment, not of one^ but of a hundred or a 
thoufand different cuftomers. Though in Ibme 
meafure obliged to them all therefore, he is not 
abfolutdy dependent upon any one of them. 

The perfonal expence of the great proprietors 
having in this manner gradually increafed, it was 
impoflible that the number of their retainers 
Ihould not as gradually diminilh, till they were 
at laft difmifled altogether. The fame cauic 
gradually led them to difmifs the unncceffary 
part of their tenants. Farms were enlarged, and 
the occupiers of land, notwithftanding the com- 
plaints of depopulation, reduced to the number 
necettaty for cultivating it, according to the im- 
perfoA ftate of cultivatiott and improvement in 
thofc times. By the removal of the unneceffary 
mouths, and by exafling from the farmer the 
fall Value of the farm, a greater furplus, or what 
9 is 
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* ® ® is the &mc thing, the price a greater 
ti«-ywwas obtained for the prqpriktor, which the 
chants and manufadurCrs ustoa furaiihed 
with a method of finding upon his own pet^bn 
>0 the iame manner a« he had- jiinne d>e iwit* 
The fame caufe continuing to dfNBrate, ^ 
deCrous to raife his rents above what |m lands, 
in the aAual Ihtte of their improveiaent, eouhl 
afibrd. His tenants could agree to this upon 
one condition onljr, that they.lhoold be ^epred 
in their poflefllon, for fuch a term of years as 
might give them time to recover with profit 
whatever they fbould lay out in the further im- 
provement of the land. The expenfive vanity 
of the landlord made him willing to accept of 
this condition i and hence the origin of ku^g 
leafes. 

Evek a tenant at will, who pays the fiill value 
of the land, is not altogether dependent upon the 
landlord. The pecuniary, advantages which they 
receive from one another, are mutual and equal, 
and fuch a tenant will expofe neither his life nor 
his fortune in the lervice of the proprietor. But 
if he has a leafe for a long term of years, he is 
altogether independent; and his landlord mufr 
not expe^ from him even the mofr trifling forvicC 
beyond what is either exprefsly ftipulated in thb 
leafe, or impoied. upon him by the common and 
known law of the country. 

Th£ tenants having in this manner become 
independent, and the retainers being difmifled, 
the great proprietors were no loi^or capable of 
interrupting the regular executimt of Juftice, or 

of 
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6lr difturbing the peace of the country. Having 
fold their birth- not like Efau for a mefs 
of pottage in timfe of hunger and neceflity, but 
irl the wantonnefs of plenty, for trinkets and 
baubles, fitteV to be the play-things of children 
than the ferious purfuits of men, they became as 
infignifitant as any lubHantial burgher or tradef- 
man in a city. ^ A regular government was efta- 
bliflied in the country as well as in the city, 
nobody having fufEcient power to difturb its 
operations in the one, any more than in the 
Other. 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the prefent 
fubjedl:, but I cannot help remarking it, that 
ulLl**TlifH!Ti«a,fuch as have poffeffed fbme 
•^rtfidcrable eftatethnn father to fon for many 
fuccelEve generajions, are very rare in commer- 
cial countries. In countries which have little 
commerce, on the contrary, fbeh as Wales, or 
the highlands of Scotland, they are very com- 
mon. The Arabian hiflories feem to be all full 
of genealogies, and there is a hiftory written by 
^ Tartar Khan, which has been tranflated into 
feveral European lailguages, and which contains 
fcarce any thing elfe ; a proof that ancient fami- 
lies are very cornmo» among thofe nations. In 
Countries wheie a rich man can fpend his revenue 
in no other way than by maintaining as many 
people as it can maintain, he is not apt to run 
out, and his benevolence it feems is fcldom fo 
violent as to attempt to maintain more than he 
can afford. But where he can fpend the greatefl: 
revenue upon his own perfon, he frequently has 
VoL. II. K no 
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® °if bounds to his expen«e> becaufe he frequendy 
* ’has no bounds to his vanity! or to his affedfcion 
for his own perfoo. In commercial .countries* 
therefore* riches* in fpite of the mod violent re-> 
gulations of law to prevent their i^pation* very 
ieldom remain long in the fame family. A'mOi:^ 
iimple nations, on the contrary* they {^eqtpently 
do without any Regulations of law: for among 
nations of fhepherds* fuch as the Tartars and 
Arabs, the confumable nature of their property 
neceifarily renders ^11 fuch regulations impoffiUe. 

A REVOLUTioi* of the grcateft importance to 
the public happinefs* was in this manner tirought 
about by two different orders of people* who had 
not the leaft intention to ferve j)>a-p ubli c«^.To 
gratify the moft childifli,. ’ ahTty was the 
motive of the great proprietors. The merchants 
and artificers* much lefs ridiculous, aded merely 
from a view to their own intereft* and in pur-, 
fuit of their own pedlar principle of turning a 
penny wherever a. penny was to be got. Nei- 
ther of them had either knowledge ,or forefight of 
that great revolution which the folly of the one* 
and the induftry of the other, was gradually 
bringing about. 

It is thus that through th^ greater part of Eu- 
rope the commerce and manufaftures of cities, 
inftead of being the effed, have been the caufc 
and occafion of the improvement and cultivation 
of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the 
natural courfe of things, is neceffarily both flow 
and uncertain. Compare the flow progrefs of 

thofe 
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thoie European countries of which the wealth c 
depends rery muclf upoh their commerce and u. 
tmnufaftures, wiA the rapid advances of our 
North American colonies, of which the wealth 
is 'founded altogltf^ in agriculture. Through 
the greater' part of Europe, the number of inha- 
bitants is not fuppoled to doubl<v in lefs than five 
hundred years. In feveral of our North Ameri- 
can colonies, it is found to double in twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of 
primogeniture, and perpetuities of different kinds, 
prevent the divifion of great eftates, and there- 
by hinder the multiplication of fmall proprietors. 

A fmall proprietor, however, who knows every 
j^it Uf his iitn«.j;«ritory, views it with all the 
‘’affeftion which proplSNy, efpecially fmall proper- 
ty, naturally inlpires, and who upon that ac- 
count takes pleafure not only in cultivating but 
in adorning it, is generally of all improvers the 
moft induftrious, the moft intelligent, and the 
moft fucccfsful. The fame regulations, befides, 
keep fo much land out of the market, that there 
are always more capiuls to buy than there is 
land to fell, fo that what is fold always foils at a 
monopoly price. The rent never pays the in- 
tereft of the purchafe money, and is befides bur- 
dehed with repairs and other .occafional charges, 
to which the intereft of money is not^ liable. 
To purchafe land is every- where in Europe a 
moft unprofitable employment of a fmall capital. 
For the fake of the fuperior fccurity indeed, a 
man of modetate circumftaoces, when he retires 
from bufinefo, will fometimes chufe to lay out 

K a his 
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® ^ his little capital in lat>d. A man of profcCioft 

w»r>r — * too, whofe revenue is def^ved from another 
fource, often loves to fecure his favings in the 
faa>e way. But a young man, who, inftead of 
applying to trade or to fome*|profdIiion, fljould 
employ a capital of two or three thouland poudds 
the purchafe and cultivation of, a fmall piece 
of land, might indeed expcft eo live very hap» 
pily, and very .independently, but muft bid adieu, 
for ever, to all hope of either great fortune or 
great illuftration, which by a different employment 
of his ftock he might have had the fame chance 
of acquiring with other people. Such a per- 
fon too, though he cannot afpire at being a 
proprietor, will often difdain tp-'ta, "r' ^wajeer. 
'I'he fmall quantity of laru^/^therefore, which is 
brought to marker, and the high price of what 
is brought thither, prevents a great number of 
capitals from being employed in its cultivation 
and improvement which would otherwife have 
taken that direflion. In North America, on 
the contrary, fifty or fixty pounds is often found 
a fufficient ftock to begin a plantation with. 
The purchafe and improvement of uncultivated 
land, is there the moft profitable employment 
of the fmalleft as well as of the greateft capi- 
tals, and the moft direft road to all the for- 
tune and illuftration which can be acquired in 
that country. Such land, indeed, is in North 
America to be had almoft for nothing, or ^ a 
price much below the value of the Intural pro- 
duce} a thing impoifible in Europe, or, indeed* 
in any country where all lands have long been 
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private property. If landed eftates, however, c 
were divided equally among all the children, 
upon the death of any proprietor who leh a nu- 
merous family, the eftate would generally be fold. 
So much land Would come to market, that it 
could no longer fell at a monopoly price. The 
free rent of the land would go j^earer to pay the 
intereft of the purchafe-money, and a fmall ca- 
pital might be employed in purchahng land as 
profitably as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility 
of the foil, of the great extent of the fea-coafl in 
proportion to that of the whole country, and of 
the many navigable rivers which run through it, 
ajwi— fllfbfir ffJiiVojivenicncy of water carriage to 
■'lome of the moft inhtftd parts of it, is perhaps as 
well fitted by nafurc as any large country in Eu-^ 
rope, to be the feat of foreign commerce, of ma- 
nufaflures for difiant fale, and of all the im- 
provements which thefe can occafion. From the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the 
Englifh legiflature has been peculiarly attentive 
to the intereft of commerce and roanufadlures, 
and in reality there is no country in Europe, 
Holland itfclf not excepted, of which the law is> 
upon the whole, more favourable to this fort of 
induftry. Commerce and manufacfturcs have ac- 
cordingly been continually advancing during all 
this period. The cultivation and imprmremenc 
of the country has, no doubt, been gradually ad- 
vancing too ; But it feems to have followed flow- 
ly, and at a diftance, the more rapid progrefe 
of commerce and manufa^res. The greater 

K 3 part 
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^ part of the country mull probably luive been 
•Ml cultivated before the reign If Elizabe^i and a 
great part of it dill remains uncultivated, 
and the cultivation of tl^e far greater part, much 
inferior to what it might be. The law of Eng- 
land, however, favours agriculture not poly io- 
dircSly by the j^roteftion of commerce, byt by 
feveral dire& encouragements. Except in times 
of fcarcity, the exportation of corn is not only 
free, but encouraged by a bounty. In times of 
moderate plenty, the importation of foreign corn 
is loaded with duties that amount to a prohibi- 
tion. The importation of live cattle, except 
from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and it is 
but of late that it was permitjpl'“fiui'n (ilmice. 
Thofe who cultivate the l!»(^ therefore, have ^ 
monopoly againll their countrymen for the two 
greatell and mod important articles of land pro- 
duce, bread and butchers’ meat. Thefe en- 
couragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as I 
Ihall endeavour to diow hereafter, altogether il- 
lufory, fufficiently demonftrate at lead the good 
intention of the legillature to favour agriculture. 
But what is of much more importance than all of 
them, the yeomani^ of England are rendered as 
fecure, as independent, and as refpedable as law 
can make them. No country, therefore, in 
which the right of primogeniture takes place, 
which pays tithes, and where perpetuities, though 
contrary to the fpirit of the law, are admitted in 
fhme cafes, can give more encouragement to 
agriculture than England. Such, however, not- 
with^ding, 1$ the date of its cultivation. 

What 
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What would it have been, had the law given no® 
dir6<£l encouragement to agriculture befidejs what « 
arifcs 'indireftly frtfcn .the progrefs of commerce, 
and had left the yeomanry in the lame condition 
as in nK}ft other countries of Europe ? It is now 
more than two hundred years lince the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, a period as long as the 
coutfe of human profperity uftially endures. 

France feems to have had a confiderable fliare 
of foreignr commerce near a century before Eng- 
land was diftinguilhed as a commercial coun- 
try. The 'marine of France was confiderable, 
according to the notions of the times, before the 
expedition of Charles the Vlllth to Naples. 
X»A.’***l!6It??atioiS^ Jifid improvement of France, 
however, is, upon th'?* whole, inferior to that of 
England. The. law of the country has never 
given the fame diredt encouragemfent to agricul- 
ture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal 
to the other parts of Europe, though chiefly car- 
ried on in foreign Ihips, is very confiderable. 
That to their colonies is carried on in their own, 
and is much greater on account of the great 
riches and extent of thofe colonics. But it has 
never introduced any confiderable manufaflures 
for diflant fale into either of thofe countries, and 
the greater part of both ftill remains uncul^vatcd. 
The foreign commerce of Portugal is of older 
ftanding than that of any great country in Europe, 
except Italy. 

ItALY is the only great country of Europe 
whkh feems to have been cultivated and im- 

K 4 proved 
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® ° ® K proved in every part, by means of foreign com. 
merce, and manufadturcs forf'diftant (ale. Before 
the invafion of Charles the Vlllth, Italy, ac. 
cording to Guicciardin, was cultivated not Icfs 
in the moft moantainous and barren parts of the 
country, than in the plained and mod fertile. 
The advantagco<is fituation of the country, and 
the great number of independent dates which at 
that time fubfidod in it, probably contributed 
not a little to this general cultivation. It is 
not impolTible too, notwithdanding this general 
exprelTion of one of the mod judicious and re- 
ferved of modern hidorians, that Italy was not 
at that time better cultivated than Engla nd is at 
prefent. 

The capital, however, tnat is acquired to any 
country by commerce and manufactures, is all a 
very precarious' and uncertain pofTelTion, till fome 
part of it has been fecured and realized in the 
cultivation and improvement of its lands. A 
merchant, it has been faid very properly, is npt 
ncceCTarily the citizen of any panicular country. 
It is in a great meafure indifferent to him from 
what place he carries on his trade? and a very 
trifling difgud will make him remove his capital, 
and together with it all the indudry which it flip, 
ports, from one country to another. No part of 
it can be faid to belong to any particular country, 
till it has been fpiead as it were over the face of 
fhat country, either in buildings, or in the lad- 
ing improvement of lands. No vedige now re- 
mains of the great wealth, faid to have been 
pofTefTed by the greater part of the Hans towns. 
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except in the obfeure hiftories of the thirteenth ^ 
3nd fourteenth centuries. It is even un<jertain 
where fome of th#m were fituated, or to what 
towns in Hurc^ the Latin names given to fome 
of them belong. But though the misfortunes of 
Italy ii) the end of the fifteenth and beginqing of 
the fixteenth centuries greatly ^iminilhed the 
commerce and manufadurcs of the cities of 
Lombardy and T pfeany, tfiofe countries ftill con- 
tinue to be among the moft populous and befl 
cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flan- 
ders, and the Spanifii government which fuc- 
ceeded them, chafed away the great commerce 
of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders 
ftiil-aeffltitJTOs’cb Ji.e one of the richeft, befl: culti- 
vated, and moft populous provinces of Europe. 
The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
eafily dry up the fopreps of that wealth which 
arifes from commerce only. That which arifcs 
from the more folid improvements of agriculture, 
js much more durable, and cannot be deftroyed 
but by thofe more violent eonvulfions occafioned 
by the depredations of hoftile and barbarous na- 
tions continued for a century or two together j 
fuch as thoie that happened for fome time before 
^nd after the fall of the Roman empire in the 
^eftern provinces of Europe. 
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BOOK IV. 

Of Syftcms of political Oeconomy. 

INTRODUCTION. 

K T^OLITICAL ceconomy, confidcrcd as a 
Jl branch of the fcience of a ftatefman or Icgif- 
lator, propofcs two diftinft objefts: firft, to 
provide a plentiful revenue or fnhfiftpnrg for the 
people, or more properly ^ enable them to pit o- 
vide fuch a revenue or fubfiftence for themfelvesj 
and fecondly, to fupply the flratc or common- 
wealth with a revenue fufEcient for the public 
fervices. It propofcs to enrich both the people 
and the fovereign. 

The different progrefs of opulence in differ- 
ent ages and nations, has given occafion to two 
different fyftems of political ceconomy, with re- 
gard to enriching the people. The one may be 
called the fyftem of commerce, the other that of 
agriculture. I (hall endeavour to explain both 
as fully and diilindly as I can, and lhall begin 
with {he fyftem of commerce. It is the modern 
fyftem, and is beft underftood in our own ebuntry 
and in our own times. ■ , 
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CHAP. I. 

t 

0/ the Principle of the commercial, or mercantile 
Syjlem. 

^T'HAT wealth confifts in money, or in gold chap. 

and filver, is a popular notion which na- 
turally arifcs from the double funftion of money, 
as the inftrument of commerce, and as the 
meafure of value. In confequence of its being 
the inftument of commerce, when we have mo- 
ney we can more readily obtain whatever elfe we 
ha^<* u^eeifSUii L?. than by means of any other 
commodity. The grv,*t affair, we always find, 
is to get money. ^ When that is obtained, there* 
is no difficulty in making any fubfequent pur- 
chafe. In confequence of its being the meafure 
of value, we eftimate that of all other commo- 
dities by the quantity of money which they will 
exchange for. We fay of a rich man that he is 
worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is 
worth very little money. A frugal man, or a 
man eager to be rich, is faid to love money ; and 
a carelefs, a generous, or a profufe man, is faid to 
be indiffierent about it. To grow rich is to get 
money i and wealth and money, in fhort, are, 
in common language, confidered as in (very 
refped fynonymous. 

A RICH country, in the fame manner as a rich 
man, is fuppofed to be a country abounding in 
moneys and to heap up gold and lilver in any 

country 
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® ?vf ^ country is fuppofed to be the readieft way to cn- 

V— V— i—rich ^t. For fomc tinrie after the difcovery of 
America, the firft enquiry* of the Spaniards, 
when they arrived upon any unknown coaft, uftd 
to be, if there was any gold or filver to be found 
in the neighbouthood ? By the information 
which they reo'ived, they judged whether it was 
worth while to make a fettlement there, or if the 
country was worth the conquering. Plano Car- 
pino, a monk fent ambaflador from the king of 
France to one of the fons of the famous Gengis 
tChan, fays, that the Taitars ufed frequently to 
aflc him, if there was plenty of Iheep and oxen in 
the kingdom of France ? Their enquiry had the 
fame objedb with that of tj3ft-,5pantSrcB?~*sC^bcy 
wanted to know if the country was rich enough 
'to be worth the conquering. .Among the Tar- 
tars, as among all other nations of ihepherds, 
who are generally ignorant of the ufc of money, 
cattle arc the inftruments of commerce and the 
meafures of value. Wealth, therefore, accord- 
ing to them, confifted in cattle, as according to 
the Spaniards it conftfted in gold and filver. Of 
the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the 
nearefl; to the truth. 

Mr. Locke remarks a diftindion between 
money and other moveable goods. All other 
moveable goods, be fays, are of fo eonlumable 
a nature that the wealth which conBfts in them 
cannot be much depended on, and a nation 
which abounds in them one year may, without 
any exportation, but merely by their own waftc 
apd extravagance, be in great want of them the 
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ne*t. Money, on. the contrary, is a ftcady friend,® 
which, though it may ^travel about from hand to 
hand, yet if it can bie kept from going out ot the 
country, is not very liable to be wafted and 
confumed. Gold and filver, therefore, are, ac- 
cording to him, the moft folid and fubftantial part 
of the moveable wealth of a nation, ^nd to multiply 
thofe metals ought, he thinks, upon that account, 
to be the great objed of its political ceconomy. 

Others admit that if a nation cpuld be lepa- 
rated from all the world, it would be of no con- 
fequence how much, or how little money circu- 
lated in it. The confumable goods which were 
circulated by means of this money, would only 
be exfihanged for a greater or a fmaller number of 
pieces j but the real wealth or poverty of the 
country, they allow, would depend - altogether 
upon the abundance or fcarcity of thofe con- 
fumable goods. But it is otherwife, they think, 
with countries which have connexions with fo- 
reign nations, and which are obliged to carry 
on foreign wars, and to maintain Beets and 
armies in diftant countries. This, they fay, can- 
' not be done, but by fending abroad money to pay 
them with ; and a nation cannot fend much mo- 
ney abroad, unlefs it has a gopd deal at home. 
Every fuch nation, therefore, muft endeavour in 
time of peace to accumulate gold and filver, 
that, when occaGon requires, it may have where- 
withal to carry on foreign wars. 

In confequence of thefe popular notions, all th« 
difterent nations of Europe have ftudied, though 
to little purpofe, every poftible means of accu- 

mulatin|f 
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^ mulating gold and filter in their refpedtite coun- 
tries.( Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of 
the principal mines which fopply Europe with 
tbofis metals, have either prohibited theiir ex- 
portation under the fevereft penalties, or ■feb- 
je<9:ed it to a confiderablc duty. The like pro- 
hibition Teems ^anciently to have made a part of 
the policy of moft other European nations. It 
is even to be found, where we ^ould leaft of all 
expeA to find it, in Tome old Scotch a£ls of par- 
liament, which forbid under heavy penalties the 
carrying gold or filvcr forth of the kingdom. The 
like policy anciently took place both in France 
and England. 

Whfn thofe countries became cotnnitercial, 
the merchants found this^rohibition, upon many 
occafions, extremely inconvenient. They could 
frequently buy more advantageoufly with gold 
and filver than with any other commodity, the 
foreign goods which they wanted, cither to im- 
port into their own, or to carry to fome other 
foreign country. They remonftrated, therefore* 
againfi this prohibition as hurtful to trade. 

They reprefented, firft, that the exportation 
of gold and filver in order to purchafe foreign 
goods, did not always diminilh the quantity of 
thofe metals in the kingdom. That, on the 
contrary, it might frequently increafe that quan- 
tity} becaufe, if the confumption of foieign 
goods was not thereby increafed in the country, 
ibofe goods might be re-exported to foreign 
countries, and, being there fold for a large 
^rofi^ might bring back much more treafure 

than 
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than was originally fent out to purchafe them. ^ 
Mr. Mun compares ^'this operation of foreign 
trade to the feed-time and harveft of agriculture. 

If we only behold,” fays he, “ the adlions 
“ the hulbandman in the feed -time, when he 
** cafteth away much good corn into the ground, 
we (hall account him rallier a gsadman than a 
hufbandman. But when we confider his la- 
“ hours in the harveft, which is the end of his 
endeavours, we (hall find the worth and plenti* 
** ful increafe of bis adions.” 

They reprefented, fecondly, that this prohi- 
bition could not hinder the exportation of gold 
and filver, which, on account of the fmallnefs of 
their bulk in proportion to their value, could 
cafily be fmuggled abroad. That this exporta- 
tion could only be, prevented by a proper atten- 
tion to what they called, the balance of trade.' 
That when the country exported to a greater 
value than it iioportcd, a balance became due 
to it from foreign nations, which was neceffarily 
paid to it in gold and (liver, and thereby in- 
creafed the quantity of thole metals in the king- 
dom. But that when it imported to a greater 
value than it exported, a contrary balance be- 
came due to foreign nations, which was ne- 
celTarily paid to them in the fame manner, and 
thereby diminilhed that quantity. That in this 
cafe to prohibit the exportation of thofe metals 
could not prevent it, but only by making it 
more dangerous, render it more cxpenfive. Thar 
the exchange was thereby turned more againft 
the country which owed the balance, than i; 

otherwife 
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^ otherwife might b«w been j the wh’n 

»jpur(^afcd a bill upon .thi^, foreign country being 
obliged to pay the banker who fold it, not only 
for the natuiai riik, trouble and expence <if fend- 
ing the money thither, but for the cxireordimiry 
rilk arifing from the prohibitba. Bat ebat the 
more the exchange was agsbft any country, the 
more the bakace of trade became neceflarily 
ygainft it'; the money of that country becoming 
Bcceflarily of fo much lels value, in comparUbp, 
■with that of the country to which the balance 
was due. That if the exchange between Eng- 
land and Holland, for example, was hve pet 
cent, againft England, it would require a hun- 
dred and five ounces of filver in Eingland to pur- 
chafe a bill for a hundred ounces of, filvcr in 
Holland: that a bundled and fi«e ounces of 
Elver in England, therefore, would be worth 
only a hundred ounces of filver in Holland, and 
■would purchafe only a proporsionablc quantity 
of Dutch goods : but that a hundred ounces of 
filver in Holland, on the contrary, would be 
-worth a hundred and five ounces in England, 
and would purchafe a ptoportionabJe quantity 
of Englifh goods : that the Enghlh goods which 
-were Ibid to Holland would be fold fo much 
cheaper ; and the Dutch goods which were fold 
to England, fo much dearer, by the diiFerence 
of ^e esdiangc; that the one would draw fo 
much lcf$ Dutch money to England, and the 
other fo much more Englifh money to Hcdlsnd, 
as this difference amounted to: and that the 
balance of trade, therefore, wcNld neceflarily he 

fo 
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ib much mofe againft England, and would re- ^ x*. 

quire a greater balay'ce of gold and filver ^o be ■ 
exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly folid and partly 
fbphiftical. They were folid ta hr as they 
afTerted that the exportation of gold and filver in 
trade might frequently be advag|tageous to the 
country. They were folid too, in aflTerting that 
no prohibition could prevent their exportation, 
when private people found any advantage in ex- 
porting them. But they were fophiftical in fiip- 
pofing, that either to preferve or to augment the 
quantity of thofe metals required more the at- 
tention of government, than to preferve or to 
augment the quantity of any other ufeful com- 
modities, whicix the freedom of trade, without 
any fuch attention, never fails to fupply in the 
proper quantity. They were fophillical too, . 
perhaps, in afierting that the high price of ex- 
change necefiarily increaled, what they called, 
the unfavourable balance of trade, or occafioned 
the exportation of a greater quantity of gold and 
filver. That high price, indeed, was extremely 
difadvantageous to the merchants who had any 
money to pay in foreign countries. They paid 
fo much dearer for the bills which their bankers 
granted them upon thofe countries. But though 
the rifle arifing from the prohibition might occa- 
fion fomc extraordinary expence to the bankers, 
it would not necefiarily carry any more money 
out of the. country. This expence would gene- 
rally be all laid out in the country, in fmuggling 
the money OUV of it, and could feldom occafion 
VoL. II. X- the 
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^ the exportation of a fingle fix-pence bejrond the 
[N'ccife funi drawn for. The high price of ex- 
change too would naturally 'djfpofe the merchants 
to endeavour to make their exports nearly ba- 
lance their imports, in order that they might 
have this high exchange to pay upon as fmall a 
fum as pbfllble. The high price of exchange, 
bcfides, muft neceflarily have operated as a tax, 
in raifing the price of foreign goods, and thereby 
diminKhing their confumption. It would tend, 
therefore, not to incrcaft, but to diminilh, what 
they called, the unfavourable balance of trade, 
and confequently the exportation of gold and 
lUver. 

Such as they were, however, thofe arguments, 
convinced the people to whom they were ad- 
drefled. They were adSreOed by merchants to 
parliaments, and to the couricils of princes, to 
nobles, and to country gentlemen j by thofe who 
were fuppofed to underfiand trade, to thole who 
were confeious to themlelves that they knew no- 
thing about the matter. That foreign trade en- 
riched the country, experience demonlirated to 
the nobles and country gentlemen, as well as to 
(he merchants; bnt how, or in what manner, 
none of them well knew. The merchants knew 
pcrfedtly in what manner it enriched themfclyes. 
it was their bufinefs to know it. But to know 
in w^at manner it entiched the couolry, was no 
part of their bufinefs. The fubjed: never cams 
into their confideratlon, but when th^ had Qcqt- 
fion to apply to their country for fome diange in 
^e laws relating to foreign jt .then bc- 

9 . - . came 
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cftme neccflary to fay fomething about the bene- p. 
ficial effefts of foreign trade, and the manner * 

v?bich thofe efieds ,w'ere obftroAed by the laws as 
they then ftood. To the judges who were to 
decide the buHneis, it appeared a moft fatisfac- 
tory account of the matter, when they were told 
that foreign trade brought money ^into the coun- 
try, but that the laws in queftion hindered it 
from bringing fo much as it otherwife would do. 

Thofe arguments therefore produced the wifhed- 
for eS^. The prohibition of exporting gold 
and filver was in France and England confined 
to the coin of thofe refpeftive countries. The 
exportation of foreign coin and of bullion was 
made free. In Holland, and in fome other 
places, this liberty was extended even to the coin 
of the country. The attention of government 
was turned away Trom guarding againfl: the ex- 
portation of gold and filver, to watch over the 
balance of trade, as the only caufe which could 
occafion any augmentation or diminution of thole 
metals. From one fmitlcfs care it was turned 
away to another care much more intricate, much 
more embarraSlng, and juft equally fruitlefs. 

The title of Mun’s book, England’s Treafurc 
in Foreign Trade, became a fundamental maxim 
in the politick oeconomy, not of England only, 
but of all other commercial countries. The in- 
land or home trade, the moft important of* all, 
the trade in which an equal capital affords the 
greateft revenue, and creates the greateft em- 
ployment to the people of the country, was con- 
fidered as 'fubfidlary only to foreign* trade. It 

L 2 neither 
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® ® ° ^ neither brought money into the country, it was 
^ nor carried any out ‘of it. The country 
thcrc&re could never becd’npe either richer or 
poorer by means of it, except fo far as its pro« 
fperity or decay might indirc£Uy influence the 
ftate of foreign* trade. 

A couNTRy^that has no mines of its own mufl: 
undoubtedly draw its gold and filver from 
reign countries, in the fame manner as one that 
has no vineyards of its own muft draw its wines. 
It does not (eem neceffary, however, that the at- 
tention of government ihould be more turned 
cowards the one than towards the ocher objed. 
A country that has wherewithal to buy wine, 
will always get the wine which it has occafion 
for i and a country that has wherewithal to buy 
gold and filver, will never be in want of thofe 
metals. They are to be bought for a certain price 
like all other commodities, and as they are the 
price of all other coipmodities, fo all other com- 
modities are the price of thofe meuls. We trufl: 
with perfect fecurity that the freedom of trade* 
without any attention of government, will always 
fupply us with the wine which we have occafion 
for: and we may trufl: with equal fecurity that it 
will always fupply us with all the gold and filver 
which we can afford to purchafe or to employ, 
either in circulating our commodities, or ip other 
ufes.' 

The quantity of every commodity which hu- 
man induftry can either purchafe or produce, 
naturally regulates itfclf in every country accord- 
ing to the cifctflual demand, or according to the 

demand 
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demand of thofc who^are willing to pay the whole c h^a p. 
rent, labour and profits which muft be piid 
order to prepare ariQ bring it to market. But no 
commodities regulate thcmfclvcs more eafily or 
more exactly according to this effeftaal demand 
than gold and filver; becaufe, on account of the 
fmall bulk and great value of tlkofe metals> no 
commodities can be more eafily traniported from 
one place to another, from the places where they 
are cheap, to thofe where they are dear, from the 
places where they exceed, to thofe where they 
fall fliort of this effeftual demand. If there were 
in England, for example, an efieflual demand 
for an additional quantity of gold, a packet-boat 
could bring from Lilbon, or from wherever elfe 
it was to be had, fifty tuns of gold, which could 
be coined into more than five millions of guineas. 

But if there were an efFedual demand for grain to 
the fame value, to import it would require, at 
five guineas a tun, a million of tuns of fhipping, 
or a thoufand fhips of a thoufand tuns each. The 
navy of England would not be fufficient. 

Whxn the quantity of gold and filver imported 
into any country exceeds the cfFcdlual demand, no 
vigilance of government can prevent their ex- 
portation. All the fanguinary laws of Spain and 
Portugal are not able to keep their gold and fil- 
ver at home. The continual importations ^from 
Peru and Brazil exceed the effedual demand of 
thofc countries, and fink the price of thofe me- 
tals there below that in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. If, on the contrary, in any particular 
couiltry their quantity fell fhort of the efFeftual 

L 3 demand. 
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^ demand} (b as to ruiie their price above thtt of 
the neighbouring countries, the govesnmettc 
would have no occahon to take any pains to tiO- 
port them. If it were even to take paiift to pre- 
vent their innpbrtationi it would not be able to 
effeftuacc it. Thofe metals, when the Spartans 
had got wherewithal to purchafe them, broke 
through all the barriers which the laws of Lycor* 
gus oppofed to their entrance into Laccdetnofl. 
All the fanguniary laws of the cuftoms are not 
able to prevent the importation of the teas of the 
Dutch and Gottenburgh Eaft India companies j 
becaufc fomewhat cheaper than thofe of the Bri- 
tifh company. A pound of tea, however, is 
about a hundred times the bulk of one of the 
higheft prices, fixteen '^fhillings, that is com- 
monly paid for it in filver, and more than two 
thoufand times the bulk of the fame price in 
gold, and confcquently juft fo many times more 
difficuk to fmugglc. 

It is partly owing to the cafy tranfportation of 
gold and filvcr from the places where they abound 
to thofe where they arc wanted, that the price of 
thofe metals does not fluftuatc continually like 
that of the greater part of other commodities, 
which are hindered by their bulk from Ihifting 
their fituation, when the market happens to be 
either over or under- ftocked with them. The 
price of thofe metals, indeed, is not altogether 
exempted from variation, but the changes to 
which it is liable are generally flow, gradual,, 
^nd uniform. In Europe, for example, it is 
fuppofed, without nduch foundation, perhaps. 
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ifeat, during the courfe of the prcfent and prc- ^ **• 

ceding century, they have been conftantly, bat < - — y- > 
gradually, finking In their value, on account of 
the continual importations from the Spanifii 
Weft Indies. But to make any fudden change 
in the price of gold and filver, fo as to raife or 
lower at once, fenlibly and rema#kably, the mo- 
ney price of all other commodities, requires fuch 
a revolution in commerce as that occafioned by 
the difeovery of America. 

If, notwithftanding all this, gold and filver 
ihould at any time fall fliort in a country which 
has wherewithal to purchafe them, there are 
more expedients for fupplying their place, than 
that of almoft any other commodity. If the 
materials of manufacture are wanted, induftry 
muft ftop. If provifions are wanted, the people 
muft ftarve. But if money is wanted, barter 
will fupply its place, though with a good deal of 
inconvenicncy Buying and felling upon credit, 
and the different dealers compenfating their cre- 
dits with one another, once a month or once a 
year, will fupply it with lefs inconvenicncy. A 
well-regulated paper money will fupply it, not 
only without any inconvenicncy, but, in fome 
cafes, with fome advantages. Upon every ac- 
count, therefore, the attention of government 
never was fo unneceffarily employed, as when 
direded to watch over the prefervation or in'ereafe 
of the quantity of money in any country. 

No complaint, however, is more common than 
that of a fcarcicy of money. Money, like wine, 
muft tdways be (carce with thofe who have nei- 

L 4 ther 
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* ?vf for’ goods. Ba« thooi^h a particular mcr- 

W*yw chanty wkh abundance of goods in his warehoufe, 
may fomctimes be ruined by* not being able to 
feB thenri in time, a nation or country is not lia- 
ble to the famo accident. The whole capital of 
a merchant frequently confifti; in perifhabie goods 
deftined for pofthafing nwney. But it is but a 
very fmall part of the annual produce of the land 
and labour ©f a country wliich can ever be de- 
ftined for purchafmg gold and filver from their 
neighbours. The far greater part is circulated 
and confumed among themfelvesi and even of 
the furplus which is feat abroad, the greater part 
is generally defined for the purchafe of other fo- 
reign goods. Though gold and filver, therefore* 
could not be had in exchange for the goods de-> 
ftined to purchafe them, the nation would not be 
fttined. It might, indeed, fufFer Ibnnc lofs and 
inconveniency, and be forced upon fome of thofis 
expedients which arc neceflary for fupplying the 
place of money. The annual produce of its land 
and labour, however, would be the fame, or 
very nearly the fame, as ufual, becaufe the fame, 
or very nearly the fame coofumable capital would 
be employed in mainuining it. And though 
goods do not always draw money fo readily as 
money draws goods, in the long-run they draw 
it more ncceffarily than even it draws them. 
Goods can ferve many other purpofes befidcs pur- 
chahng money, but money can ferve no other 
purpofe befides purchaOng goods. Money, 
therefore, necelTarily runs after goods, but goo^ 
do not always or ncceflarily run after money. 
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The man who buys, jJoes not always mean to ftll ^ 
again, but frequenlly to ufe or to conftimci 
■whereas he who felts, always means to buy again. 
The one may frequently have done the whole, 
but the other can never have done more than the 
one-half of his bufincfs. It is not for its own 
fake that men defire money, Mit for the fake 
of what they can purchalc with it. 

'Consumable commodities, it is faid, are foon 
deftroyed j whereas gold and filver are of a more 
durable nature, and, were it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might be accumulated for 
iges together, to the incredible augmentation of 
the real wealth of the country. Nothing there- 
fore, it is pretended, can be more difadvan- 
tageous to any country, than the trade which 
confifls in the exchange of fuch lafting for fuch 
pcrifhablc commodities. We do not, however, 
reckon that trade difadvantageous which confifis 
in the exchange of tlie hard-ware of England for 
the wines of France j and yet hard- ware is a very 
durable commodity, and were it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might too be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible augmentation 
of the pots and pans of the country. But it 
readily occurs that the number of fuch utenfils 
is in every country neceflarily limited by the ufe 
which there is for them j that it would be abfurd 
to have more pots and pans than were nccefiary 
for cooking the vi6tuals ufually confumed there j 
and that, if the quantity of viftuals were to in- 
creafe, the number of pots and pans would 
icadily increafe along witli it, a part of the in- 

creafed 
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* g&ods. Btfc tho«Kh a particular mer- 

chanty ■with abundance of" g(Mrds in his wareboufe> 
iiJHy fduietimes be ruined by* not being able to 
tdR them in time, a nation or country is not lia- 
ble to the fame aecidenc. The whole capital of 
a merchant frequently confi^ in perilhabk goods 
deftined for pulcha&ng money. But it is but a 
very fmall part the annual produce of the land 
and labour ©f a country wliich can ever be de- 
ftined for purchaGng gold and hlver from their 
neighbours. The har greater part is circulated 
and confunted among themfelvesi and even of 
the furplus; which is fern abroad, tlie greater part 
is generally deftined for the purchafe of other fo- 
reign goods. Though gold and filver, therefore, 
could not be had in exchange for the goods de^ 
flined to purchafe them, the nation would not be 
firined. It might, indeed, fuffer Ibmc lofs and 
inconvcniency, and be forced upon fome of thofe 
expedients which arc neceflary for fupplying the 
place of money. The annual produce of its land 
and labour, however, would be the fame, or 
very nearly the fame, as ufoal, becaufe the fame, 
©r very nearly the fame confumable capital would 
be employed in mainuining it. And though 
goods do not always draw money fo readily as 
fnoney draws goods, in the long, run they draw 
it more neceflarily than even it draws them. 
Goods can ferve many other purpofcs bcfides pur- 
chafing money, but money can ferve no other 
ptirpole befides purchafing goods. Money, 
therefore, neceflarily runs after goods, but goo^ 
do not always or nccelTarily run after money. 

The 
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Th« man who buys, (Joes not always mean to fell 
again, but frequency to ufe or to confbmej 
whereas he who fells, always means to buy again. 
The one may frequently have done the whole, 
but the other can never have done more than the 
one-half of his buSnefs. It is not for its own 
fake that men defire money, bht for the fake 
of what they can purchafe with it. 

'Consumable commodities, it is faid, are loon 
deftroyed j whereas gold and filver are of a more 
durable nature, and, were it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible augmentation of 
the real wealth of the country. Nothing there- 
fore, it is pretended, can be more difadvan- 
tageous to any country, than the trade which 
confifts in the exchange of fuch lading for fuch 
perifhable commodities. We do nor, however, 
reckon that trade difadvantageous which confids 
in the exchange of the hard-ware of England for 
the wines of France 5 and yet hard- ware is a very 
durable commodity, and were it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might too be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible .augmentation 
of the pots and pans of the country. But it 
readily occurs that the number of fuch utenlils 
is in every country neccffarily limited by the ule 
which there is for them j that it would be abfurd 
to have more pots and pans than were neceflary 
for cooking the victuals ufually confumed there j 
and that, if the quantity of viiduals were to in- 
creafe, the number of pots and pans would 
leadily increafe along wifo it, a part of the in- 

creafed 
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creafed quantity of vlduals being employed in 
purcI^alHig them, or in maiAtaining an additional 
number of workmen whofe bulanefs it was to make 
them. It fliould as readily occur that the quan- 
tity of gold and filver is in every country limited 
by the ufe which there is for thofc metals; that 
their ufe conlilb in circulating commodities as 
coin, and in affording a fpecies of houfhold furni- 
ture as plate; that the quantity of coin in every 
country is regulated by the value of the commo- 
dities which arc to be circulated by it: incrcafe 
that value, and immediately a part of it will be 
fent abroad to purchafe, wherever it is to be had, 
the additional quantity of coin requifite for circu- 
lating them : that the quantity of plate is regulated 
by the number and wealth of thofe private fami- 
lies who chufe to indulge themf^lves in that fbtt 
of magnificence : increafc the number and wealth 
of fuch families, and a part of this increafcd 
wealth will moil: probably be employed in purchaf- 
ing, wherever it is to be found, an additional 
quantity of plate : that to attempt to increafe the 
wealth of any country, either by introducing or by 
detaining in k an unneceffary quantity of gold and 
iilver, is as abfurd as it would be to attempt to 
increafe the good cheer of private families, by 
obliging them to keep an unncccflary number of 
kitchen utcnfils. As the cxpencc of purchafing 
thofe •unneceffary utenfils would diminifh inftead 
of increafing either the quantity or goodnefs of 
the family provifions ; fo the expence of purchaf- 
ing an unneceffary quantity of gold and filver 
muft, in every country^ as ncccffarily diminifh 

the 
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the wealth which feeds, clothes, and lodges, ^ 
which maintains and ^employs the people. ^Gold 
and filver, whethef*in the lhape of coin or of 
plate, arc utenfils, it muft be remembered, as 
much as the furniture of the kitchen. Incrcafc 
the ufe for them, increafe the confumable com- 
modities which are to be circulated, managed, 
and prepared by means of them, and you will 
infallibly increafe the quantity; but if you at- 
tempt, by extraordinary means, to increafe the 
quantity, you will as infallibly diminiih the ufe 
and even the quantity too, which in thofc metals 
can never be greater than what the ufe requires. 
Were they ever to be accumulated beyond this 
quantity, their traafportation is fo eafy, and the 
lofe which attends their lying idle and unem- 
ployed fo great, that no law could prevent their 
being immediately feat out of the country. 

It is not always neceflary to accumulate gold 
and filver, in order to enable a country to carry 
on foreign wars, and to maintain Beets and ar- 
mies in diftant countries. Fleets and armies are 
maintained, not with gold and filver, but with 
confumable goods. The nation which, from the 
annual produce of its domeftic induftry, from the 
annual revenue arifing out of its lands, and labour, 
and confumable Hock, has wherewithal to purchafe 
thofe confumable goods in difiant countries, can 
maintain foreign wars there. 

A NATION may purchafe the pay and provifions 
of an army in a diftant country three dlBerent 
ways i by fending abroad cither, firft, fome part 
tli its accumulated gold and filver; or fecondly, 

fome 
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* ® ® f3jnc part of the annual produce of its manu- 
j fa^ures ; or laft of all» funje part of its annual 
rode produce. 

The gold and Giver whic^l can properly be 
ConGdered as accumulated or Gored up in any 
country, may be diGinguiGxcd into three parts; 
Grft the circulating ntoney ; fecondly, the plate 
of private families ; and laG of all, the money 
which may have been collc£ted by many years 
parGmooy, and laid up in the treafury of the 
prince. 

It can fcldom happen that much can be fpared 
Irom .the circulating money of the country ; be- 
caufe in that there can fcldom be much redun- 
dancy. Tlic value of goods annually bought and 
Ibid in any country requires a certain quantity 
of money to circulate and diftributc them to 
their proper confumers, and can give employ- 
ment to no more. The channel of circulation 
neceffarily draws to itfelf a fum fuGicient to Gil 
it, and never admits any more. Something, 
however, is generally withdrawn from this chan- 
nel in the cafe of foreign war. By the great 
number of people who are maintained abroad, 
fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods are 
circulated there, and lefs money becomes neceC- 
fary to circulate them. An extraordinary quan- 
tity of paper money, of fome fort or other too, 
fuch -as exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank 
bills in England, is generally iffued upon foch 
occaGons, and by fupplying the place of circu- 
lating gold and Giver, gives an opportunity of 
fending a greater quantity of it abroad. All 

this. 
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this, however, could afford but a poor rcfoujfcc *** 
for maintaining a fojeign war, of great expcftcc'— v— ^ 
and fcveral years duration. 

The melting do'wn of the plate of private fa- 
milies, has upon every occafion been found a ftiU 
more infignificant one. The French, in the be- 
ginning of the laft war, did not ^crive fo much 
advantage from this expedient as to compenfate 
the lofs of the fafhion. 

The accumulated treafures of the prince have* 
ia former times, afforded a much greater and 
more lafling rcfource. In the prefent times, if 
you except the king of Pruffia, to accumulate 
treafure feems to be no part of the policy of Eu- 
fopean princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign wars 
of the Jjrefent century, 'Ihe mofl expenfive, per- 
haps, which hiftdry records, feem to have had 
little dependency upon the exportation either of 
the circulating money, or of the plate of private 
families, or of the treafure of the prince. The 
laft French war coft Great Britain upwards of 
ninety millions, including not only the feventy- 
fivc millions of new debt that was contraded, 
but the additional two ihillings in the pound 
land tax, and what was annually borrowed of • the 
finking fund. More than two-thirds of this ex- 
pence were laid out in diftant countries ; in Ger- 
many, Portugal, America, in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, in the Eaft and Weft Indies, 

The kings of England had no accumulated trea- 
Ture. We never heard of any extraordinary 
tjuantity of plate being melted down. The cir- 
culating 
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^ eclating gold and fi(ver of the country had ndt 


^ bMOvfuppoied CO exceed eighteen millions. Since 
the late re- coinage of the gold, however, it is 
believed to have been a good deal under-rated. 
X.et us fuppolca therefore, according to the molt 
exaggerated computation which 1 remember to 
have either leea or heard of, that, gold and (ilver 
together, it amounted to thirty millions. Had 
the war been carried on, by means of our money, 
the whole of it muft, even according to this com- 
putation, have been font out and returned again 
at lealt twice, in a > period of between fix and 
foven years. Should this be fuppofed, it would 
alford the mod; decifive argument to demonftrate 
hqw unnecellary . it is for government to watch 
over the prefervation of money, fince upon this 
fuppofition the whole money of the country muft 
have gone from it and returned to it again, two 
different times in fo Ihort a period, without any 
body’s knowing any thing of the matter. The 
channel of circulation, however, never appeared 
more empty than ufual during any part of this 
period. Few people wanted money who had 
wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of foreign 
trade, indeed, were greater than ufual during 
the whole war ; but efpecially towards the end of 
it. This occafioned, what it always occafions, 
a general over-trading in all the ports of Great 
Britain ; and this again occafioned the ufual com- 
plaint of the fcarcity of money, which always 
follows over-trading. Many people wanted 
it, who had neither wherewithal to buy it, nor 
credit to borrow it} and becaufe the deocors 

found 
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found it difficult to borrow, - the creditors 
it difficult to get glyment. - Gold and 
however, were ganerally to be had for their 
value, by thofc who had that value to give for 
them. 

The enormous expence of the late war, there- 
fore, mull have been chiefly defrayed, not by 
the exportation of gold and fllver, but by that 
of Britilh commodities of fome kind or other. 

When the government, or thofe who afted under 
them, contrafled with a merchant for a remit- 
tance to fome foreign country, he would natu- 
rally endeavour to pay his foreign correfpondent, 
upon whom he had granted a bill, by fending 
abroad rather commodities than gold and filver. 

If the commodities of Great Britain were not in 
^ demand in that country, he would endeavour to 
“^nd them to fome other .country, in which he 
could purchafe a bill upon that country. The 
tranfportation of commodities, when properly 
fuited to the market, is always attended with a 
confiderable profit ; whereas that of gold and 
filver is fcarce ever attended with any. When 
* thofe metals are fent abroad in order to purchafe 
foreign commodities, the merchant’s profit arifes, 
not from the purchafe, but from the fale of the 
returns. But when they arc fent abroad merely 
to pay a debt, he gets no returns, and conle- 
quentiy no profit. He naturally, therefore, 
exerts his invention to find out a way of paying 
his foreign debts, rather by the exportation of 
commodities than by that of gold and filver. 
great quantity of Britilh goods exported 
VoL. II. M during 
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^ dw courfi; of the late war> tdthout iniiig- 
in^badc any return*, is Accordingly remarked 
by the author of The Pcefent State of the 
Nation. 

Besides the three forts of gold and (liver above 
nnentioned, there is in all great commercial 
countries a gokxi deal of bullion alternately im- 
ported and exported for the purpofes of forciga 
trade. This bullion, as it circulates among 
different commercial countries in the fame man- 
ner as the national coin circulates in every par- 
ticular country, may be confidcrcd as the money 
of the great mercantile republic. The national 
coin receives its movement and direftion from 
the commodities circulated within the precinfts 
of each particular country; the money of the 
mercantile republic, from thofe circulated be- 
tween different countries. Both are employed 
in facilitating exchanges, the one between differ- 
ent individuals of the fame, the other between 
thofe of different nations. Part of this money 
of the great mercantile republic may have been, 
and probably was, employed in carrying on the 
late war. In time of a general war, it is natural 
to fuppofe that a movement and diredion Ihould 
be impreffed upon it, different from what it 
ufually follows in profound peace; that h Ihould 
circulate more about the feat of the war, and be 
more employed in purchafing there, and in the 
neighbouring countries, the pay and provilions 
of the different armies. But whatever part of 
this money of the mercantile republic Great 
Britain may have annually eaiplt^vd in 'diis 

fUanher, 
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manner, it muft have been annually pui 
eldier with Brkifh oommodides, or with 
thing elfe that had been purchal^ with them ; 
which ftill bring us back to commodities, to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, as thb ultimate refources which enabled 
us to carry on the war. It is natural indeed to 
fuppofe, that fo great an annual expence muft 
have been defrayed from a great annual produce. 
The expence of 1761, for example, amounted to 
more than nineteen millions. No accumulation 
could have fupported fo great an annual profu- 
fion. There is no annual produce even of gold 
and filver which could have fupported it. The 
whole gold and filvcr annually imported into 
both Spain and Portugal, according to the belt 
accounts, does not commonly much exceed fix 
millions fterling, which,, in fome years, would 
fcarce have paid four months expence of the 
late war. 

T HE commodities moft proper for being tranf- 
ported to diftanc countries, in order to purchafe 
there, either the pay and provifions of an army, 
or fome part of the money of the mercantile re- 
public to be employed in purchafing them, 
feem to be the finer and more improved manu- 
fa&uftis i fuch as contain a great value in a fmall 
bulk, and can, therefore, be exported to a great 
difiance at little expence. A country wh&le in- 
■ dufiry produces a great annual furplus of fuch 
manu(a&ures, which are ufually exported to fo- 
reign countries, may carry on for many years a 
very expeofivc fiareign war, without either ex-*^ 

M s porting 
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® ^ P^V^ing any confiderable quantity of gold ami 

» 1.^111 ^ filv][^ or even having any fpch quantity to ex- 
port I. confiderable part t>f the annual fur- 
plus of its manufactures murf, indeed, in this 
cafe be exported, without bringing back any re- 
turns to the country, though it does to the mer- 
chant j the government purchaling of the mer- 
chant his bills upon foreign countries, in order 
to purchafe there the pay and provifions of an 
army. Some part of this furplus, however, may 
flill continue to bring back a return. The ma- 
nufacturers, during the war, will have a double 
demand upon them, and be called upon, firft, 
to w'ork up goods to be fent abroad, for paying 
the bills drawn upon foreign countries for the 
pay and provifions of the armyj and, lecondly, 
to work up fuch as are ircceflary for purchaling 
the common returns that had ufually been con- 
fumed in the country. 'In the midft of the moft 
deftruCtive foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufactures may frequently flourifh 
greatly j and, on the contrary, they may decline 
on tire return of the peace. They may flourifli 
amidfl. the ruin of their country, and begin to 
decay upon the return of its prolperity. The 
different ftate of many different branches of the 
Britifh manufactures during the late war, and for 
fome time after the peace, may ferve as an illuf- 
tration of what has been juft now faid. 

No "foreign war of great expcnce or duration 
could conveniently be carried on by the exporta- 
tion of the rude produce of the foil. The ex- 
pence of fending fuch a quantity of it to a fo- 

7 reign 
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reign country as might purchafe the pa^lind 
provifions of an army, would be too great. Few 
countries too produce much more rude produce 
than what is fufficient for the fubfiftenie of their 
own inhabitants. To fend abroad any great 
quantity of it, therefore, wouj^ be to fend 
abroad a part of the neccffary fubfiftence of the 
people. It is otherwife with the exportation of 
manufaflures. The maintenance of the people 
employed in them is kept at home, and only the 
furplus part of their work is exported. Mr. 

Hume fiequently takes notice of the inability of 
the ancient kings of England to carry on, with- 
out interruption, any foreign war of long dura- 
tion. The Englilh, in thofc days, had nothing 
wheiewithal to purchal? the pay and provifions 
of their armies fti foreigq countries, but either 
^he rude produce of the foil, of which no confi- 
derable part could be Ipared from the home con- 
fumptlon, or a few manufaftures of the coarfcfl; 
kind, of which, as well as of the rude produce, 
the tranfportation was too expenfive. This ina- 
bility did not arife from the want of money, but 
of the finer and more improved manufadures. 

Buying and felling was tranfadcd by means of 
money in England then, as well as now. The 
quantity of circulating money muft have born 
the fame proportion to the number and value of 
purchaies and fales ufually tranfaded at that 
time, which it does to thofe tranfaded at prefent ; 
or rather it muft have born a greater proportion, 
becaufe there was , then no paper, which now 
occupies a great part of the employment of gold 

M 3 and 
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^ an^filrer. Anoong nations to whom commerce 
ana*Tliianufa£lures are little khpwn, the foyercign, 
upon extraordinary occalionS| > can feldom draw 
any confiderable aid from his fubjefts, for reafons 
which (hall be explained hereafter. It is in fuch 
countries, therefore, that he generally endeavours 
to accumulate '^a treafure, as the only rcfource 
againft fuch emergencies. Independent of this 
necefllty, he is in fuch a fituation naturally dif- 
pofed to the parfimony requifite for accumula- 
tion. In that (imple ftate, the expence even of 
a Ibvereign is not direfted by the vanity which 
delights in the gaudy finery of a court, but is 
employed in bounty to his tenants, and hofpita- 
lity to his retainers. But bounty and hofpita.- 
lity very (eldom lead to extravagance; though 
vanity almoft always does. Every Tartar chiefr 
accordingly, has a tr;afurc. The treafures o£«' 
Mazepa, chief of the CoflTacs in the Ukraine, 
the famous ally of Charles the XII th, arc faid to 
have been very great. The French kings of the 
Merovingian race had all treafures. When they 
divided their kingdom among their different 
children, they divided their treafure too. The 
Saxon princes, and the firft kings after the con- 
queft, (cem likewile to have accumulated trea- 
iures. The firft exploit of every new reign was 
commonly to feizc the treafure of the preceding 
king,* as the moft ellential mcafure for fecuring 
the fucceflion. The (bvereigns of improved and 
commercial countries are not under the fame 
neccffity of accumulating treafures, becaufe they 
can generally draw from their fubjefts extraordi- 
* ^ nary 
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tutry aids upon extraordinary occafions. Thpf 
are Ukewife Icfa difpoio] to do fo. They na^-' 
rallyi perhaps neceflarily, follow the mode the 
times, and their expence comes to be regulated 
by the fame extravagant vanity which diredls 
that of all the other great proprietors in their 
dominions. The inligniiicanc pageantry of their 
court becomes every day more brilliant, and the 
cxpence of it not only prevents accumulation, 
but frequently encroaches upon the funds de- 
fined for more neceffary expcnces. What Der- 
cyllidas laid of the court of Perlia, may be ap- 
plied to that of feveral European princes, that 
he faw there much fplendor but little ftrength, 
and many (crvants but few foldiers. 

The importation of gold and filvcr is not the 
principal, much lefs the foie benefit which a 
Ration derives from its foreign trade. Between 
whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they 
all of them derive two difiinft benefits from it. 
It carries out that furplus part of the produce of 
their land and labour for which there is no de- 


H A p. 
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mand among them, and brings back in return 
for it fomething elfe for which there is a demand. 
It gives a value to their fuperfluities, by ex- 
changing them for fomething elfe, which may 
latisfy a part of their wants, and increafo their 
enjoyments. By means of it, the narrownefs of 
the home market does not hinder the divifion of 
labour in . any particular branch of art or manu- 
fafture from being carried to the highefi per- 
fctftion. By opening a more extenfive market 
for whatever part of the produce of their labour 

M 4 may 
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exceed the home conCumption^ it encouraglSi 
thi;jn to improve its produ^ivc powers, and to 
augntftnt its annual produce ’to the utmoft, and 
thereby to increafc the real revenue and wealth of 
the fociety. Thefe great and important fervices 
foreign trade is continually occupied in perform- 
ing, to all the different countries between which 
at is carried on. They all derive great benefit 
from it, though that in which the merchant re- 
fides generally derives the greatefi;, as he is gene- 
rally more employed in fupplying the wants, and 
carrying out the I'upcrfiuities of his own, than of 
any other particular country. To import the 
gold and filver which may be wanted, into the 
countries which have no mines, is, no doubt, a 
part of the bufinefs of foreign commerce. It is, 
however, a moft infignififanr part of it. A coun- 
try which carried on ^reign trade merely upon^ 
this account, could fcarce have occafion to 
freight a fliip in a century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and filver, 
that the difeovery of America has enriched Eu- 
rope. By the abundance of the Ameiican 
mines, thofc metals have become cheaper. A 
fervice of plate can now be purchafed for about 
a third part of the corn, or a third part of the 
labour, which it would have coft in the fifteenth 
century. With tlie fame annual expence of la- 
bour ^ and commodities, Europe can annually 
purchafe about three times the quantity of plate 
which it could have purchafed at that time. 
But when a commodity comes to be fold for a 
third part of what h«d been its ufual price, not 
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only thofe who purchafed it before can purch^ chap. 
three times their farmer quantity, but v— y— -» 

bi'ought down to tile level of a much greater 
jHimber’of purchafers, perhaps no more than ten, 
perhaps no more than twenty times the former 
number. "So that there may be in Europe at 
prefent not only more than th^e times, but 
more than twenty or thirty times the quantity of 
plate which would have been in it, even in its 
prefent ftate of improvement, had the difeovery 
of the American mines never been made. So far 
Europe has, no doubt, gained a real conveni- 
ency, though furely a very trifling one. The 
cheapnefs of gold and filver renders thofe metals 
rather lefs fit for the purpofes of money than they 
were before. In order to make the fame pur- 
chafes, we muft load burfelves with a greater 
^lantity of them*, and c\fry about a Ihilling in 
outw pocket where a' groat would have done be- 
fore. It is difficult to fay which is moft trifling, 
this inconvenicncy, or the oppofite conveniency. 

Neither the one nor the ocher could have made 


any very cffcntial change in the ftate of Europe. 
The difeovery of America, however, certainly 
made a moft clTential one. By opening a new 
and inexhauftible market to all the commodities 


of Europe, it gave occafion to new diyifions of 
labour and improvements of art, which, in the 
narrow circle of the ancient commerce, .could 
never hai^ taken place for want of a market to 
take off the greater part of their produce. The 
produftive powefs of labour were improved, and 
its produce incrcafcd in all the different coun- 
tries 
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K of Europe, and together with it the reel 

M^re^ue and wealth of the iohahitants. The 
conmiodities of Europe were almoft all new to 
Annerica, and many of thole' of America were 
new to Europe. A new let of exchanges, there^ 
fore, began to take place which had never been 
thought of be^re, and which Ihould naturally 
have proved as advantageous to the new, as k 
certainly did to the old continent. The favage 
injuftice of the Europeans rendered an event, 
which ought to have been beneficial to all, ruin- 
ous and deftru&ive to fcvcr^ of thole unfortu- 
nate countries. 

The difcovery of a palTage to the Eaft Indies, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, which happened 
much about the fame time, opened, perhaps, a 
fiill more extenfive rang^ to foreign commerce 
than even that of An^;.rica, notwithftanding the 
greater diftance. There were but two natJ:.tH 
in America, in any refped fuperior to favages, 
and thele were deftroyed almoft as loon as dif- 
covered. The reft were mere favages. But the 
empires of China, Indoftan, Japan, as well as 
feveral others in the Eaft Indies, without having 
richer' mines of gold or filver, were in every 
other refpeft much richer, better cultivated, and 
more advanced in ail arts and manufa£tures than 
either Mexico or Peru, even though we ihould 
credit, what plainly deferves no credit the exag# 
gerate‘d accounts of the Spaoilh writers, con- 
cerning the ancient ftate of thofe empires. But 
rich and civilized nations can always exchange 
to a much greater value with one antrther, than 

with 
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with ravages and barbarians. Europe, howere^*- **j* 
has hitherto derived much Icfs advantage fro'Ji’— v«»»a 
its commerce with rite Eaft Indies, than from 
that with America.’ The Portugucfe monopo- 
lized the Eaft India trade to themfelves for about 
a century, and it was only indireftly and through 
them, that the other nations of ^Europe could 
cither fend out or receive any goods from that 
country. When the Dutch, in the beginning of 
the laft century, began to encroach upon them, 
they vefted their whole Eaft India commerce in 
an excluHve company. The Englilh, French, 

Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their ex- 
ample, fo that no great nation in Europe has 
ever yet had the benefit of a fice commeice to 
the Eaft Indies. No other reafon need be 
’ affigned why it has never been fo advantageous 
as the trade to America, ^hich, between almoft 
e?8lT’ nation of Europe and its own colonies, is 
free to ail its fubjefls. The exclufive privileges 
of thofe Eaft India companies, their great riches, 
the great favour and protedlion which theie have 
procured them from their refpeftive govern- 
ments, have excited much envy againft them. 

This envy has frequently reprefented their trade 
as altogether pernicious, on account of the great 
quantities of filver, which it every year exports 
from the countries from which it is carried on, 

The parties concerned have replied, that^ their 
trade, by this continual exportation of fiiver, 
might, indeed, tend to impovetilh Eutope m 
general, but not the particular country from 
which it was carried on^ beqaulc, by the expou- 

ation 
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of a part of the returns to other European 
•*v— ' intries, it annually brought home a much 

gr^er quantity of that mpcal than it carried 
out. Both the objedtion and the reply are 
founded in the popular notion which I have been 
jufl now examining. It is, therefore, unneceflary 
to fay any thrng further about either. By the 
annual exportation of filvcr to the Eaft Indies, 
plate is probably fomewhat dearer in Europe than 
it othcrwifc might have been •, and coined filver 
probably purchafes a larger quantity both of 
labour and commodities. The former of thefc 


two efFefts is a very (mall lofs, the latter a very 
fmall advantage; both too infignificant to de- 
ferve any part of the public attention. The 
trade to the Eaft Indies, by opening a market , 
to the commodities of Europe, or, what comes 
nearly to the fame thif?g, to the gold and ,filva»- 
which is purchafed with thofc commodities, ^uft 
neceflatily tend to increafe the annual produdlion 
of European commodities, and confequently the 
real wealth and revenue of Europe. That it 
has hitherto incrcafed them fo little, is probably 
owing to the reflraints which it every- where la- 
bours under. 


I THOUGHT it neceflary, though at the hazard 
of being tedious, to examine at full length this 
popular notion that wealth confifts in money, or 
in gold and filver. Money in common lan- 
guage, as I have already obferved, frequently 
fignifics wealth j and this ambiguity of expreflion 
has rendered this popular notion fo familiar to 
us, that even they, who arc convinced of its ab- 
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furdity, are very apt to forget their own princL*^ ha p. 
pics, and in the courfe of their reafonings^'})t— -v— j 
take it for granted as a certain and undeniable 
truth. Some of the beft Englifli writers upon 
commerce fct out with obferving, that the wealth 
of a country confifts, not in its gold and Clver 
only, but in its lands, houfcs, at^ confumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the courfe of 
their rcafonings, however, the lands, houles, 
and confumable goods feem to flip out of their 
memory, and the ftrain of their argument fre- 
quently fuppofes that all wealth conflfls in gold 
and filver, and that to multiply thofe metals is 
the great objeft of national induftry and com- 
merce. 

The two principles being cftabliflied, how- 
tver, that wealth confifted in gold and filver, 
and that thofe mftals couM be brought into a 
coUfUiy which had no mines only by the balance 
of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than 
it imported; it neceffarily became the great ob- 
ject of political ceconomy to diminifti as much 
as poflible the importation of foreign goods for 
Jiome confumption, and to increafe as much as 
poflible the exportation of the produce of do- 
meftic induftry. Its two great engines for 
enriching the country, theiefoie, were reftraints 
upon importation, and encouragements to ex- 
portation. . 

The reftraints upon importation were of two 
kinds. 

First, Reftraints upon the importation of 
fuch foreign goods for home confumption as 

could 
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* *iv° ^ I* produced at honle> from 1»hattv4lr 

i rt .-y they were imported. 

Secondlv, Reftraints upqp the importation of 
goods of almoft all kinds froiin thofe particular 
countries with which the balance of trade was 
fuppofed to be difadvantageous. 

Those different reftraints confifted fometimes 
in high duties, and fometimes in abfolute pro- 
hibitions. 

ExportatJoh was encouraged fometimes by 
drawbacks, fometimes by bounties, fometimes by 
advantageous treaties of commerce with foreign 
Rates, and fometimes by the eftablifhment of 
colonies in diftant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two different 
occafions. When the home-manufadures were 
fubjeft to any duty orJtxcik, either the whole or 
a part of it was frequently drawn back upon t^ir 
exportation ; and when foreign goods liable to 
a duty were imported in order to be exported 
again, either the whole or a part of this duty 
was fometimes given back upon fuch export- 
ation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement 
either of fome beginning manufaftures, or of 
fuch forts of induftry of other kinds as were fup- 
pofed to deferve particular favour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, par- 
ticular privileges were procured in fome foreign 
ftate for the goods and merchants of the country, 
beyond what were granted to thofe of other 
countries. 


By 
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By the eftablifhmenc of colonies in diftf^t® 
countries, not only particular privileges, aVi 
monopoly was frequently procured for the goods 
and merchants of the country which eftabliihed 
them. 

The two forts of reftraints upon importation 
above-mentioned, together with iJhefe four en- 
couragements to exportation, conftitute the fix 
principal means by which the commercial fyftem 
propofes to increafe the quantity of gold and 
filver in any country by turning the balance of 
trade in its favour. I fhall confider each of 
them in a particular chapter, and without taking 
much further notice of their fuppofed tendency 
to bring money into the country, I fhall examine 
chiefly what are likely to be the effects of each 
of them upon thp annuai^roduce of its indufiry. 
dt^H^diog as they tend either to increafe or di- 
minifh the value of this annual produce, they 
muft evidently tend either to increafe or dimi- 
nilh the real wealth and revenue of the country. 


CHAP. 

I. 
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CHAP. “If. 

Of Refiraints upon the Importation from foreign 
Countries of fUcb Goods as can be produced at 
Home^ 


BOOK 

IV. 


^ F) Y reftraining, either by high duties^ or by 
j 13 abfolute prohibitions, the importation of 
fuch goods from foreign countries as can be pro- 
duced at home, the monopoly of the home- 
market is more or lefs fecured to the domeftic 
induftry employed in producing them. Thus 
the prohibition of importing either live cattle or 
fait provifions from foreign countries fecures to 
the graziers of Great Britain the monopoly of 
the home- market for rfi'utchcrs'-meat. The hiab 
duties upon the importation of corn, whicl^ in 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibi- 
tion, give a like advantage to the growers of that 
commodity. The prohibition of the importa- 
tion of foreign woollens is equally favourable to 
the woollen manufadlurcs. The filk manufac- 


ture, though altogether employed upon foreign 
materials, has lately obtained the fame advantage. 
The linen manufafture has not yet obtained it, 
but is making great ftrides towards it. Many 
other “forts of manufadlures have, in the fame 
manner, obtained m Great Britain, either alto- 
gether, or very nearly a monopoly againft their 
countrymen. The variety of goods of which the 
importation into Great Britain is prohibited, 

either 
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either abfolutdy, or under certain circumftanops, 
greatly exceeds what^ can ea(ily be fufpedte^ by 
tbofe who are not well acquainted with the lawji 
of the cuftonns. 

That this monopoly of the home- market fre- 
quently gives great encouragement to that parti- 
cular fpecies of induftry which wnjoys it, and 
frequently turns towards that employment a 
greater (hare of both the labour and Hock of the 
Ibciety than would otherwile have ^ne to it, 
cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either 
to increale the general induftry of the focicty, or 
to give it the moft advantageous direction, is not, 
perhaps, altogether fo evident. 

The general induftry of the fociety never can 
exceed what the capital of the ibciety can employ. 
As the number of workAsen that can be kept in 
emplo yment by any parcieular perfon muft bear 
accFtain proportion to his capital, fo the num- 
ber of thofe that can be continually employed by 
all the members of a great fociety, muft bear a 
certain proportion to the whole capital of that 
fociety, and never can exceed that proportion. 
No regulation of commerce can increafe the 
quantity of induftry in any focicty beyond what 
its capital can maintain. It can onty divert a 
part of it into a direftion into which it might not 
otherwifif have gone j and it is by no means cer- 
tain that this artificial direflion is likely td be 
more advantageous to the fociety'than that into 
which it would have gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting him- 
felf to find out the moft advantageous employ- 
Vqi>. II. N meat 
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•* whatever capital he can command. It 

'i« his own advantage, indeed, and sot that of 
0e fociety, which he has' in view. But the 
fiudy of his own advantage naturally, or rather 
neceifarily leads him to prefer that employitient 
which is moft advantageous to the fociety. 

First, ever,v individual endeavours to employ 
his capital as near home as be can, and confe- 
qoently as much as he can in the fupport of do» 
medic indudry ; provided always that he can 
thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a great deal 
lefs than the ordinary profits of dock. 

Thus, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
every wholefale merchant naturally prefers the 
home- trade to the foreign trade of confumption, 
and the foreign trade of confumption to the car- 
rying trade. In the home-trade his capital is‘ 
never fo long out of jTis fight as it frequently is 
in the foreign trade of confumption. HCF^n 
know better the character and fituation of the 
perfons whom he truds, and if he Ihould 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the 
laws of the country from which he mud feek 
redrefs. In the carrying trade, the capital of the . 
merchant is, as it were, divided between two 
foreign countries, and no part of it is ever ne-. 
cedarily brought home, or placed under his own 
immediate view and command. The capital 
which an Amderdam merchant employs in car- 
rying corn from Konnigfberg to Lifbon, and fruit 
and wine from Lifbon to Konnigfberg, mud ge- 
nerally be the one- half of it at Konni^lberg and 
the other half at Lifbon. No part of it need ever 

1 3 come 
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come to Amfterdam. The natural rclidence ^of ® 
fuch a merchant fhould either be at Konnigfbegj or 
Lifbon, and it can Only be fomc very parAcular 
circumftances whicfi can make him prefer the 
refidence of Amftcrdam. The uncafinefs, how- 
ever, which he feels at being feparated fo far 
from his capital, generally determines him to 
bring part both of the Konniglberg goods which, 
he deftines for the market of Lifbon, and of the 
Lifbon goods which he deftines for that of Kon- 
nigfberg, to Amfterdam : and though this ne- 
ceflarily fubjefts him to a double charge of load- 
ing and unloading, as well as to the payment of 
fome duties and cuftoms, yet for the fake of hav- 
ing fome part of his capital always under his own 
view and command, he willingly fubmits to this 
extraordinary charge; ar>^ it is in this manner 
that every country which' has any confiderable 
fh^S*’of the carrying trade, becomes always the 
emporium, or general maiket, for the goods of 
all the different countries whofe trade it carries 
on. The merchant, in order to fave a fecond 
loading and unloading, endeavoiTrs always to 
fell in the home-market as much of the goods of 
all thofe different countries as he can, and thus, 
fo far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
into a foreign trade of confumption. A mer- 
chant, in the fame manner, who is engaged in 
the foreign trade of confumption, when he 'col- 
lefts goods for foreign maikets, will always be 
glad, upon equal or nearly equa^profits, to fell 
as great a part of them at home as he can. He 
faves himfclf the rifk and trouble of exportation, 

N a when. 
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B RV|ten, fo far as he can, he thus converts his fo- 
v->-vL^rei^n trade of confunnpdon into a home>trade. 
Honte is in this manner the center, if I may fay 
fo, rqfind which the capitals of the inhabitants 
of every country are continually circulating, and 
towards which they are always tending, though 
by particular ^ caufes they may fometimes be 
driven off and repelled from it towards more 
diftant employments. But a capital employed 
in the home- trade, it has already been fhown, 
neceffarily puts into motion a greater quantity of 
domcftic iqduftry, and gives revenue and em- 
ployment to a greater number of the inhabitants 
of the country, than an equal capital employed 
in the fbreign trade of confumption: and one 
employed in the foreign trade of confumption 
has the fame advant^e over an equal capital 
employed in the canning trade. Upon equal, 
or only nearly equal profits, therefore, cvW^^in 
dividual naturally inclines to employ his capital 
in the manner in which it is likely to afford the 
greateft fupport to domeftic induftry, and to 
give revenue and employment to the greateft 
number of people of his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs his 
capital in the fupport of domeftic induftry, ne- 
ceffarily endeavours fo to direift that induftry, that 
its produce may be of the greateft |>oftible value. 

Xhe produce of induftry i§ what it adds to the 
fubjefl or materials upon which it is employed. 
In proportion as the value of this produce is great 
or fmall, fo will likewife be the profits of the 
employer. But it is only for the fake of profit 

that 
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that any man employs a capital in the fupport*of ® p* 
induftry ; and he will always, therefore, c^Alea- <■ — 
vour to employ it in the fupport of that induftry 
of which the produce is likely to be of the greateft 
value, or to exchange for the grcateft quantity 
either of money or of other goods. 

But the annual revenue of every fociety is 
always precifely equal to the exchangeable value 
of the whole annual produce of its induftry, or 
rather is precifely the fame thing with that ex- 
changeable value. As every individual, there- 
fore, endeavours as much as he can both to em- 
ploy his capital in the fupport of domeftic in- 
duftry, and lb to diredl that induftry that its 
produce may be of the greateft value j every in- 
dividual neceffarily labouj^ to render the annual 
revenue of the fociety afr great as he can. He 
generally, indeed, neither intends to promote 
the public intereft, nor knows how much he is 
promoting it. By preferring the fupport of do- 
meflic to that of foreign induftry, he intends 
only his own fccurityj and by direfting that in- 
duftry in fuch a manner as its produce may be 
of the greateft value, he intends only his own 
gain, and he is in this, as in many other cafes, 
led by an invilible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention. Nor is it always 
t^ worfc for the fociety that it was no part of it. 

By purfuing his own intereft he frequently pro- 
motes that of the fociety more effeftually than 
when he really intends to promote it. I have 
never known much good done by thofe who af- 
fc^ed to trade for the public good. It is an 
N 3 afFeiftation, 
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* °jv ^ afTc&ation, indeed, not very common among 

w— v^mertfeants, and very few words need be employed 
in dilTuading them from it. 

What is the fpccies of domeftic induftry 
which his capital can employ, and of which the 
produce is likely to be of the greateft value, 
every individual, it is evident, can, in his local 
Situation, judge much better than any ftatefman 
or lawgiver can do for ‘him. The ftatefman, 
who Ihoold attempt to direft private people in 
what manner they ought to employ their capitals, 
would not only load himfclf with a moft unne- 
celTary attention, but affumc an authority which 
could fifcly be trufted, not only to no Angle 
perfon, but to no council or fenate whatever, 
and which would no-whpre be fo dangerous as in 
the hands oT a man wKo had folly and prefump- 
tion enough to fancy himfelf fit to excrcife it. 

To give the monopoly of the home- market to 
the produce of domeftic induftry, in any parti* 
cular art or manufa<fture, is in fome mcafure to 
diredt private people in what manner they ought 
to employ their capitals, and muft, in almoft all 
cafes, be either a ufclefs or a hurtful regulation. 
If the produce of domeftic can be brought there 
as cheap as that of foreign induftry, the regula- 
tion is evidently ufclefs. If it cannot, it muft 
generally be huitful. It is the maxim of every 
prudent maftcr of a family, never to attempt to 
make at home what it will coft him more to make 
than to buy. The taylor does not attempt to 
make his own ftioes, but buys them of the Ihoc- 
maker. The flioemaker does not attempt to 
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make his own clothes, but employs a taylor. 
The farmer attempt^ to make neither the^*onc 
nor the other, but- employs thofe difFarent arti- 
ficers. All of them find it for their intereft to 
employ their whole induftry in a wav in which 
they have fomc advantage over their neighbours, 
and to purchafe with a part of fts produce, or 
what is the lame thing, with the price of a part 
of it, whatever elfe they have occafion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every 
private family, can fcarre be folly in that of a 
great kingdom. If a foreign country can fupply 
us with a commodity cheaper than we ourfelvcs 
can make it, better buy it of them with fome 
part of the produce of our own induftry, em- 
ployed in a way in which we have fome advan- 
tage. The general induftry of the country, being 
always in proportion to the capital which em- 
ploys it, will not thereby be diminilhed, no more 
than that of the above-mentioned artificers} but 
only left to find out the way in which it can be 
employed with the greateft advantage. It is cer- 
tainly not employed to the greateft advantage, 
when it is thus dirc<fted towards an objeft which it 
can buy cheaper than it can make. The value of 
its annual produce is certainly more or lefs dimi- 
nifhed, when it is thus turned away from pro- 
ducing commodities evidently of more value than 
the commodity which it is diredled to produce. 
According to the fuppofition, that commodity 
could be purchafed from foreign countries 
cheaper than it can be made at home. It 
could, therefore, have been purchafed with a 

N 4 part 
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* ^ psct only of the commodities, or, what is the 

*1.1—,' i.jfame^ thing, with a part only of the price of the 
commodities, which the induftry employed by 
an equal capital would have produced at home, 
had it been left to follow its natural courfe. 
The induftry of the country, therefore, is thus 
turned away fnom a more to a lefs advantage* 
ous employment, and the exchangeable value of 
its annual produce, inllead of being increafed, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver, muft 
necelTarily be diminilhed by every fuch regula- 
tion. 

By means of fuch regulations, indeed, a par- 
ticular manufafture may fometimes be acquired 
fooncr than it could have been otherwife, and 
after a certain time may be made at home as 
cheap or cheaper than ^in the foreign country. 
But though the induftry of the fociety may be 
thus carried with advantage into a particular 
channel fooner than it could have been other- 
wife, it will by no means follow that the fum 
total, either of its induftry, or of its revenue, can 
ever be augmented by any fuch regulation. The 
induftry of the fociety can augment only in pro- 
portion as its capital augments, and its capital 
can augment only in proportion to what can be 
gradually faved out of its revenue. But the im- 
mediate effeft of every fuch regulation is to di- 
minifb its revenue, and what diminilhes its reve- 
nue is certainly not very likely to augment its 
capital faftcr than it would have augmented of 
its own accord, had both capital and induftry 
been left to find out their natural employments. 

Though 
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Though for w«nt of fuch regulations the fo- 
ciety fhould never apquire the propofed tq^nu- 
fafture, it would npt, upon that account, necef- 
farlly be the poorer in any one period of its 
duration. In every period of its duration its 
whole capital and induftry might ftill have been 
employed, though upon different objefts, in 
the manner that was molV advantageous at 
the time. In every period its revenue might 
have been the greateft which its capital could 
afford, and both capital and revenue might have 
been augmented with the greateft poiTibJe rapi- 
dity. 

The natural advantages which one country has 
over another in producing particular commodities 
are fometimes fo great, that it is acknowledged 
by all the world ^to be in vain to ftruggle with 
them. By means of glaffes, hotbeds, and hot- 
walls, very good grapes can be raifed in Scot- 
land, and very good wine too can be made of 
them at about thirty times the expence for which 
at leaft equally good can be brought from fo- 
reign countries. Would it be a reafonable law 
to prohibit the importation of all foreign wines, 
merely to encourage the making of claret and 
burgundy in Scotland ? But if there would be 
a manifeft abfurdity in turning towards any em- 
ployment, thirty times more of the capital and 
induftry of the country, than ’ would be necolTary 
to purchafe from foreign countries an equal 
quantity of the commodities wanted, there muft 
be an abfurdity, though not altogether fo gla- 
ring, yet exaftly of the fame kind, in turning 

towards 
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B o o K towards any fuch employment a thirtieth, or 
V— »even',a three hundredth paft more of either. 
Whether the advantages which one country has 
over another, be natural or acquired, is in this 
refpeft of no confequence. As long as the one 
country has thofe advantages, and the other 
wants them, it will always be more advantage- 
ous for the latter, rather to buy of the former 
than to make. It is an acquired advantage only, 
which one artificer has over his neighbour, who 
exercifes another trade; and yet they both find 
it more advantageous to buy of one another, 
than to make what does not belong to their par- 
ticular trades. 

Merchants and manufadturers are the people 
■who derive the greateft advantage from this mo- 
nopoly of the home-market. The prohibition of 
the importation of foreign cattle, and of fait pro- 
vifions, together with the high duties upon fo- 
reign corn, which in times of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition, are not near lb advan- 
tageous to the graziers and farmers of Great 
Britain, as other regulations of the fame kind 
are to its merchants and manufafturers. Manu- 
fafturcs, thofe of the finer kind efpecially, are 
more eafily tranlported from one country to an- 
other than corn or cattle. It is in the fetching 
and carrying manufadures, accordingly, that 
foreign trade is chiefly employed. In manu- 
factures, a very fmall advantage will enable fo- 
reigners to underfell our own workmen, even in 
the home- market. It will require a very great 
one to enable them to do fo in ^ rude produce 
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of the foil. If the free infjportation of foreign ^ ”jA p. 
manufaflures were permitted, feveral of thejionie'— -v— 
nianufaifturcs would probably fufFer, and fomc 
of them, perhaps, go to ruin altogether, and a 
confiderable part of the ftock and induftry at 
prefent employed in them, would be forced to 
find out fome other employment. But the freeft 
importation of the rude produce of the foil could 
have no fuch cfFcdt upon the agi iculture of the 
country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for ex- 
ample, were made ever fo free, fo few could be 
imported, that the grazing trade of Great Bri- 
tain could be little affefted by it. Live cattle 
are, perhaps, the only commodity of which the 
tranfportation is more expenfive by fea than by 
land. By land diey carry themfclves to market. 

By lea, not only the cattle, but their food and 
their water too, mull be carried at no fmall ex- 
pence and inconveniency. The Ibort fca be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, renders 
the importation of Irilh cattle more ealy. But 
though the free importation of them, which was 
lately permitted only for a limited time, were 
rendered perpetual, it could have no conlider- 
able effedt upon the interell of the glaziers of 
Great Britain. Thofe parts of Great Britain 
which border upon the Irilh fea are all grazing 
countries. Irilh cattle could never be imported 
for their ule, but mull be drove through thole 
very extenfive countries, at no fmall cxpcnce and 
inconveniency, before they could arrive at their 
proper market. Fat cattle could not be drove 

fo 
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^ fo far. Lean cattle, therefore, only could be 

jimpotjted, and fuch importation could interfere, 
not with the intereft of the feeding or fattening 
countries, to which, by reducing the price of 
lean cattle, it would rather be advantageous, 
but with that of the breeding- countries only. 
The fmall nurAber of Irilh cattle imported fince 
their importation was permitted, together with 
the good price at which lean cattle ftill continue 
to fell, feem to demonftratc that even the breed- 
ing countries of Great Britain are never likely to 
be much afFefted by the free importation of Irilh 
cattle. The common people of Ireland, indeed, 
are faid to have fometimes oppofed with violence 
the exportation of their cattle. But if the ex- 
porters had found any great advantage in conti- 
nuing the trade, they could eafijy, when the law 
was on their lide, have conquered this mobbilh 
oppofition. 

Feeding and fattening countries, beOdes, muft 
always be highly improved, whereas breeding 
countries are generally uncultivated. The high 
price of lean cattle, by augmenting the value of 
uncultivated land, is like a bounty againft im- 
provement. To any country which was highly 
improved throughout, it would be more advan- 
tageous to import its lean cattle than to breed 
them. The province of Holland, accordingly, 
is faitf to follow this maxim at prelcnt. The 
mountains of Scotland, Wales and Northun>- 
berland, indeed, are countries not capable of 
much improvement, and feem defined by nature 
to be the breeding countries of Great Britain. 

The 
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The freeft importation of foreign cattle could 
have no other efFedl:^ than to hinder thofe breed- 
ing countries from Itaking advantage of the in- 
creafing population and improvement of the reft 
of the kingdom, from raifing their price to an 
exorbitant height, and from laying a real tax 
upon all the more improved and»cultivated parts 
of the country. 

The freeft importation of fait provifions, in 
the fame manner, could have as little effeft upon 
the intereft of the graziers of Great Britain as 
that of live cattle. Salt provifions are not only 
a very bulky commodity, but when compared 
with frcfii meat, they are a commodity both of 
worfe quality, and as they coft more labour and 
expence, of higher price. They could never, 
therefore, come ^into competition with the frelh 
meat, though they might with the fait provifions 
of the country. They might be ufed for visual- 
ling Ihips for diftant voyages, and fuch like ufes, 
but could never make any confiderablc part of the 
food of the people. The fmall quantity of fait 
provifions imported from Ireland fince their im- 
portation was rendered free, is an experimental 
proof that our graziers have nothing to appre- 
hend from it. It does not appear that the price 
of butchers’-meat has ever been fenfibly aflPeded 
by it. 

Even the free importation of foreign* corn 
could very little afFeft the intereft of the farmers 
of Great Britain. Corn is a much more bulky 
commodity than butchers’-meat. A pound of 
wheat at a penny is as dear as a pound of but- 
chers’- 
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* *^iv. ^ chers'-melP at fourpcncc. The froall quantity of 

i—v—' foreign corn imported even in times of the 
greafbft fcarcity, may fatisfy our farmers that 
they can have nothing to fifar from the freeft 
importation. The average quantity imported 
one year with another, amounts only, according 
to the very w^ill informed author of the trails 
upon the corn trade, to twenty- three thoufand 
feven hundred and twenty- eight quarters of all 
Ibrts of grain, and does not exceed the five hun- 
dredth and feventy-one part of the annual con- 
fumption But as the bounty upon corn occa- 
fions a greater exportation in years of plenty, 
fo it muft of confequence occafion a greater 
importation in years of Icarcity, than in the 
adual ftate of tillage would otherwife take place. 
By means of it, the plenty of one year does not 
compenfate the fcarcity of another, and as the 
average quantity exported is necefiarily aug- 
mented by it, fo muft likewile, in the aduai 
ftate of tillage, the average quantity imported. 
Jf there were no bounty, as lels corn would be 
exported, fo it is probable that, one year with 
another, lefs would be imported than at prefent. 
The corn merchants, the fetchers and carriers of 
corn between Great Britain and foreign coun- 
tries, would have much lefs employment, and 
might fuffer confiderably ; but the country gen- 
tlemen and farmers could fuffer very little. It is 
in the corn merchants accordingly, rather than in 
the count y gentlemen and farmers, that 1 have 
obferved the greaieft anxiety for the renewal and 
continuation of the bounty. 


Country 
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Country gentlemen and &rmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people, the leaft fubjefl: to 
the wretched fpirit ,of monopoly. The yader- 
taker of a great m%nufadory is fometimes alarm- 
ed if another work of the 'fame kind is eftablifhed 
within twenty miles of him. The Dutch under- 
taker of the woollen manufadurc at Abbeville 
ftipulated, that no work of the fame kind Ihould 
be eftablilhed within thirty leagues of that city. 
Farmers and country gentlemen, on the con- 
trary, are generally difpofed rather to promote 
than to obftrudt the cultivation and improvement 
of their neighbours farms and eftates. They 
have no fecrcts, fuch as thofe of the greater part 
of manufafturers, but arc generally rather fond 
of communicating to their neighbours, and of 
extending as far as poflible any new praftice 
which they haVfe found to be advantageous. 
P/us ^ejius, fays old Cato, ftabilijfmujquey mi~ 
nirneque invidiofusi tninimeque male cogit antes Juntp 
qui in eo ftudio oceupati funt. Country gentlemen 
and farmers, difperfed in different parts of the 
country, cannot fo eafily combine as merchants 
and manufafturers, who being colleded into 
towns, and accuftomed to that exclufive corpo- 
ration fpirit which prevails in them, naturally 
endeavour to obtain againft all their countrymen, • 
the fame exclufive privilege which they generally 
pofiefs againfi; the inhabitants of their refptftive 
towns. They accordingly feem to have been 
the original inventors of thofe reftraints upon 
the importation of foreign goods, which fccure 
to them the monopoly of the home- market. It 

was 
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" ^ was probably in imiution of thero, and to put 

- *• thcmfdvcs upon a level with thofe who, they 
found, were difpofed to o^rels them, that rf»e 
country gentlemen and farmers of Great Bric&in 
fo far forgot the generofity which is natural to 
their ftation, as to demand the excluQve privi- 
lege of fupplj^ing their countrymen with corn 
and butchers’-meat. They did not perhaps 
take time to confider, how much lefs their in- 
tereft could be afFtfted by the freedom of trade, 
than that of the people whofe example they fol- 
lowed. 

To prohibit by a perpetual law the importa- 
tion of foreign corn and cattle, is in reality to 
enafl, that the population and induftry of the 
country lhall at no time exceed what the rude 
produce of its own Ibil can maintain. 

There leem, however, to' be two cafes in 
which it will generally be advantageous to lay 
fome burden upon foreign, for the encouragement 
of domcftic induftry. 

The firft is, when fome particular tort of in- 
duftry is necelTary for the defence of the country. 
The defence of Great Britain, for example, de- 
pends very much upon the number of its failors 
and Ihipping. The aft of navigation, therefore, 

• very properly endeavours to give the failors and 
fliipping of Great Briiain the monopoly of the 
trade of their own country, in fome cafes, by 
abibiute prohibitions, and in others by heavy 
burdens upon the (hipping of foreign countries. 
The following are the principal difpofttioos of 
this aft. 

First, 
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First, all Ihips, of which the owners, ma- 
fters, and three-fourths of the mariners are not 
Brittlh fubjc^s, arfe prohibited, upon plin of 
fdrfeiting Ihip and cargo, from trading to the 
Britift ietclements and ’plantations, or from 
being emplo3red in the coafting trade of Great 
Britain. * 

Secondly, a great variety of the moft bulky 
articles of impoiitation can be brought into Great 
Britain only, either in fuch Ihips as are above 
defcribed, or in Ihips of the country where thofe 
goods are produced, and of which the owners, 
mafters, and three-fourths of the mariners, are 
of that particular country j and when imported 
even in (hips of this latter kind, they are fubjeft 
to double aliens duty. If imported in Ihips of 
any other country, the penalty is forfeiture of 
Ihip and goods. When this aft was made, the 
Dutch wtre, what they ftill are, the great car- 
riers of Europe, and by this regulation they were 
entirely excluded from being the carriers to Great 
Britain, or from importing to us the goods of any 
other European country. 

Thirdly, a great variety of the moft bulky 
articles of importation are prohibited from being 
imported, even in Britifh fhips, from any coun- 
try but that in which they are produced ; under 
pain of forfeiting (hip and cargo. This regula- 
tion too was probably intended againft* the 
Dutch. Holland was then, as now, the great 
emporium for all European goods, and by this 
regulation, Britilh ihij^ were hindered from 

VoL, II. O loading 
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* * loadii^ in HoU«tid the goods of any other Eoro-* 

> pean country. 

FotratHLy, fait of ^ kinds, whale-fin^ 
nrhak^bone, oil, and tdubb^, not caught by 
and cured on board BritUh irelEeis, arbei^ h<lr 
ported into Great Bcitain, are fubjjefled to 
aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are the 
principal, were then the only filbers in Europe 
that atempted to fitpfdy foreign nations with 
fob. By this regulation, a very heavy burden mf 
laid upon their fopplying Great Britain. 

When the a6t of navigation was made, though 
England and Hcdland were not actually at war, 
the moll: violent animofity fublUled between the 
two nations. It had begun during the govern'" 
inenc of the long parliament, which foil framed 

this a£t, and it broke out loon after in the Dutch 

< 

wars during that of the Proteftor and of Charles 
the fecond. It is not impolEble, therefore, that 
fome of the regulations of this fan)ous a^ may 
have proceeded from national animofity. They 
are as wife, however, as if they had all been 
diftated by the moll deliberate wifdom. Na- 
tional aninnolity at that particular time aimed at 
the very fame object which the moll deliberate 
wildom would have recommended, the diminu^ 
tloDof the naval power of Holland, the only 
naval power which could endanger the fecurity 
of England. 

The ai5l of navigation is not . fovQurable to 
foreign commerce or to the growth of that 
lence which can arife from it* The intereft of 
a nation in its commercial relations to- foreign 

nations 
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nations is, like that of a merchant with regard to® ** * 
the different people Mjith whom he deals, towbuy'— 
as cheap and to fe0‘ as dear as pofTible. ^But it 
wiU be moft likely to boy cheap, when by the, 
moft perfed fieedom of trade it encourages all 
natknta to bring to it the goods which it has oc> 
caQob to purchafej and, for the )ame reafon, it 
will be moft: likely to fell dear, when its markets 
are thus fill«i wi^ the greateft number of buy^-s. 

't'he a A of navigation, it is true, lays no burden 
upon foreign fhips that come to export the pro* 
duce of Bridfh induftry. Even the ancient aliens 
duty, which ufed to be paid upon all goods ex* 
ported as well as imported, has, by feveral fub- 
fequcnt ads, been taken off from the greater 
part of the articles of exportation. But if fo- 
reigners, either by prohibitions or high duties, 
are hindered from coming to fell, they cannot 
always afford to come to buy; becaufe coming 
without a cargo, they muft lofe the freight from 
their own country to Great Britain. By dimi- 
nifhing the number of fellers, therefe^, we ne- 
.ceffarily dlminifh that of buyers, and are thus 
likely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but 
to fell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfeft freedom of trade. As defence, however, 
is of much more importance than opulence, the 
aA of navigation is, perhaps, the wifeft of all the 
commercial regulations of England. 

,The fccond cafe, in which it will generally be 

advantageous to lay fomc burden upon foreign 
for the encouragement of domeftic induftry, is, 
when fomc tax is impofcd at home upon the pro- 
O 2 duce 
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* ^ ducc of the Utter. In this cafe. It feems realbn- 

able ^ that an equal tax /hoi|ld be impofed upoo 
the like produce of the fornSe/. This would no* 
give the monopoly of the home- market to 
nieftic induftry, nor turn towards a particuUf 
employment a greater fhare of the (liock a^ la- 
bour of the country, than what would natwally 
go to it. It would only hinder any part of what 
would naturally go to it from being turned away 
by the tax> into a lefs natural direflion, and 
would leave the competition between foreign and 
domeftic induftry, after the tax, as nearly as 
poftlble upon the fame footing as before it. In 
Great Britain, when any fuch tax is laid upon 
the produce of domcftic induftry, it is ufual 
at the fame time, in order to ftop the clamorous 
complaints of our merchants and manufadurers, 
that they will be underfold at home, to lay a 
much heavier duty upon the importation of all 
foreign goods of the fame kind. 

This fecond limitation of the freedom of trade 
according to fome people (hould, upon fome oc> 
cafions, extended much farther than to the 
prccife foreign commodities which could come 
into competition with thofe which had been 
taxed at home. When the neceflaries of life 
have been taxed in any country, it becomes 
proper, they pretend, to tax not only the like 
necelTarics of life imported from other countries, 
but all forts of foreign goods which can come 
into competition with any thing that is the pro- 
• duce of domcftic induftry. Subfiftence, they 
fay, becomes neceflarily dearer in confcqucnce 

of 
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of (uch taxes ; and the price of labour muft al- ^ 
ways rife with the p^cc of the labourers fpbfift- 
ence. Every commodity, therefore, which is 
the produce of domeftic induftry, though not 
taxed itfelfj becomes dearer io con- 
feqtt^fce of fuch taxes, becaufe tfy labour which 
produces it becomes fo. Such taxes, therefore, 
are ready equivalent, they lay, to a tax upon 
ever^ particular Commodity produced at home. 
In order to put domcftic upon the fame footing 
with foreign induftry, therefore, it becomes ne- 
ceftary, they think, to lay fome duty upon every 
foreign commodity, equal to this enhancement 
of the price of the home commodities with which 
it can come into competition. 

Whether taxes upon the ncccffaries of life, 
fuch as thofe in'* Great Britain upon ibap, fait, 
leather, candles, &c. neceflarily raife the price 
of labour, and confequently that of all other 
commodities, I fliall confider hereafter, when I 
come to treat of taxes. Suppofing, however, in 
the mean time, that they have this effeift, and 
they have it undoubtedly, this general enchance- 
ment of the price of all commodities, in conft- 
quence of that of labour, is a cale which differs 
in the two following refpefts from that of a par- 
ticular commodity, of which the price was en- 
hanced by a particular tax immediately impofod 
upon it. 

. First, it might always be known with great 
exactnels how far the price of fuch a commodity 
could be enhanced by fuch a tax: but how far 
the general enhancement of the price of labour 
O 3 might 
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• ^ might affcd that of every diiFcrcnt commodity 

about which labour wa$ erpployed, could neveir 
be known with any tolerable' exadneis. It woukl 
be impofliblc, therefore, to proportion with aijy 
tolerable cxadnefs the tax upon every foreign^ 
to this enhancement of the price of every home 
commodity. * ' 

Secokdly, taxes upon the ncceffaries of life 
have nearly the fame effed upon the circum- 
ftances of the people as a poor foil and a bad 
climate. Provifions are thereby rendered dearer 
in the fame manner as if it required extraordi- 
nary labour and expence to raife them. As in 
the natural fcarcity arifing from foil and climate, 
it would be abfurd to dired the people in what 
manner they ought to employ their' capitals and 
induftry, fo is it likewife in the artificial fcarcity 
arifing from fuch taxes. To be left to accom- 
modate, as well as they could, their induftry to 
their fituation, and to find out thofe employ- 
ments in which, notwithftanding their unfavour- 
able circumftances, they might have feme ad- 
vantage either in the home or in the foreign 
market, is what in both cafes would evidently 
be moft for their advantage. To lay a new tax 
upon them, becaufe they, are already overbur- 
dened with taxes, and becaufe they already pay 
coo dear for the ncceftaries of life,' to make them 
likewife pay too dear for the greater part of ocher 
commodities, is certainly a moft a^urd way^ 
making amends. *•'* •• • 

Such taxes, when they have g^own up to a 
certain height, are a curfe e(}ual to the barren- 

na*fc 
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nefi of the earth and the inclemency of the hea- c 
Mns; and yet ir is in the ricbeft and moft in- 
'duftrious countries > that they have been moft ge- 
horally impolM. No other countries could fup- 
Ifat £> great a -diibrder. As the ftrongeft bodies 
only ' can live and enjoy healthy under an un- 
wbolefome regimen; fo the nations only> that 
in every fort of induftry have the greateft natural 
and acquired advantages^ can fublift and profper 
under iuch taxes. Holland is the country in 
Europe jn which they abound moft^ and which 
from peculiar circumftances continues to profper, 
not by means of them, as has been moft abfurdly 
fuppofed, but in Iphe of them. 

As there are two cafes in which it will gene- 
rally be advantageous to lay Ibme burden upon 
foreign, for the->encouragement of domcftic in- 
duftry ; lb there are two others in which it may 
fometimes be a matter of deliberation; in the 
one, how far it is proper to continue the free 
importation of certain foreign goods ; and in the 
other, how far, or in vdiat manner, it may be 
proper to reftore that free importation a^r it has 
been for fome time interrupted. 

The cafe in which it may fijmedmes be a 
matter of deliberation how far it is proper to con- 
tinue the free importation of certain Ibeeign 
goods, is, when ibme foreign nuion reftralns by 
high dudes or prohibitions the importation of 
fome of fODs manu&£iiures into their conntry. 
R^enge in diis cafe naturafly diftates retalia- 
tion, and that we (hould ionpofe the like duties 
and prohibkioiu upon the importation of fome 

O 4 or 
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* rv*' ^ manufijfturcs into ours. Nations 

w— v ‘ . w accordingly feldom to retaliate in this mmj’ 
aer, *The French have Men particularly lbr> 
ward to favour their own manufadlures by re« 
(training the importation of fuch foreign goods 
as could come into competition with them. In 
this confifted i great part of the policy of Mr. 
Colbert, who, notwithftanding his great abiU- 
ties, fcems in this cafe to have been impoTed 
upon by the fophiftry of merchants and manu- 
fadurers, who are always demanding a mono* 
poly againft their countrymen. It is at piefent 
the opinion of the moft intelligent men in 
France that his operations of this kind have not 
been beneficial to his country. That minifter, 
by the tanf of 1667, impofed very high duties 
upon a great number of foreign manufadures. 
Upon his refufing to moderate them in favour of 
the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited the import- 
ation of the wines, brandies, and manufadures 
of France. The war of 1672 (eems to have 
been in part occafioned by this commercial dif- 
pute. The peace of Nimegucn put an end to it 
in 1678, by moderating fome of thofc duties in 
favour of the Dutch, who in confequence took 
off their prohibition. It was about the fame time 
that the French and Englilh began mutually 
to opprefs each other’s induftry, by the like 
duties and prohibitions, of whicl^ the French, 
however, feem to have fet the example. 
The fpirit ^ of hoftility which has , fufafifted be- 
tween the two nations ever fince, has hitherto 


hindered them frpm being moderated on either 

fide. 
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fide. In 1697 the Englilli prohibited the itn- 
porution of bonelace, the nnanufadture of Flan- 
ders. The govcrnitaent of that country, it that 
time under the dominion of Spain*, prohibited in 
teturn the importation of Englilh woollens. In 
170Q1 the prohibition of importing bonelace 
into England, was taken off upoik condition that 
the importation of Englilh woollens into Flan- 
ders fliould be put on the fame footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kind, when there is a probability that they 
will procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of a 
great foreign market will generally more than 
compenface the tranfitory inconveniency of pay- 
ing dearer during a fliort time for fome forts of 
goods. To ju^e whether fuch retaliations are 
likely to produce llich an effeft, docs not, per- 
haps, belong lb much to the fcience of a legif- 
lator, whofe deliberations ought to be governed 
by general principles which arc always the fame, 
as to the (kill of that jnfidious and crafty animal, 
vulgarly called a ftacefman or politician, whole 
councils are direded by the momentary fhiftua- 
tions of affairs. When there is no probability 
that any fuch repeal can be procured, it feems a 
bad method of compenfating the injury done to 
certain claiSfs of our people, to do another injury 
ourfelves, ^noc only to thofc claffes, but <0 al- 
moff all 1^ ocher claffes of them. When our 
neighbours prohibit Ibme ntanufadlure of ours, 
we generally prohibit, not only the fame, for 
that alone would fcldom affedt them confider- 

ably. 
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* ^ ably, but fomc other maonlStAure of theirs, 

This.tnay no doubt give enpouragement to feone 
particblar clafs of Workmen, among ourfelvest 
and by excluding fonne of their rivals, may 
enable them to raife their price in the boone- 
markec. Thofe workmen, however, who.-lbflfer' 
ed by our ne%hbours prohibition will not be 
benefited by burs. On the contrary, they and 
almoft all the other clalTes our citizens wi4 
thereby be obkged to pay dearer than before 
for certain goods. Every fooh ^w, therefore, 
impofes a real tax upon theiji(holc country, not 
in favour of that particular clafs of workmen who 
were injured by our neighbours prohibition, but 
of fomc other daft. 

The cafe in which it may fomdtimes be a 
matter of deliberation, how far, pr in what man> 
ner, it is proper to reilore the free importation of 
ibreign g^s, after it has been for fome time 
intetrupted, is, when particular manufadures, 
by means of high duties or prohibitions upon all 
foreign goods which can come into competition 
with them, have been fb far extended as to em> 
ploy a great multitude of bands. Humanity 
may in this cafe require that the freedom of 
ti fliould be reftored only by 0ow grada^ons, 
and with a good deal of referye and circum- 
fpetflion. Were thofe hi^ dutjfs and prohi- 
bitionc taken away all at once, ebea^ foreign 
goods of the fame kind might bC| pobftd fo faff: 
into the home market, as to deprive all at once 
many thoufands of our people of their ordinary 
employment and means, of fubfiftence. The dif> 
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order which this wouhi occsfion might no doubt ^ 
be very confiderable^ It would in all probabi> 
Sty, however, be, much lefs than is corrimonly 
imi^ined, fbr the two following reaibns: 

Emsf, all thofe roanufa&ures, of which any 
pare is commonly exported to other Europeue 
countries without a bounty, cou^ be very little 
affected by the freeft importation of foreign 
^oods. Such manufafiures muft be fold as 
cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the 
fame quality and kind, and confequently muft 
be fold cheaper at home. They would ftill, 
therefore, keep poflellion of the home market, 
and though a 'capricious man of fafoion might 
fome times prefer foreign wares, merely becaufe 
they were Foreign, to cheaper and better goods 
of the fame ki?>d that were made at home, this 
folly could, from the nature of things, extend 
to fo few, that it could make no fenlible impref* 
fion upon' the general employment of the people. 
But a great part of all the different branches of 
our wot^len manufa£ture, of our tanned leather, 
and of our hard- ware, are annually exported to 
other European countries without any bounty, 
and thefe are the manufaAures which employ the 
greateft number of hands. The filk, perhaps, 
is the mamifadure which would fuffer the moft 
this freedom of trade, and after it the linen, 
though the latter much le(s than the former! 

. Sbcowx4v, though a great number of people 
ihould, by thus r^oring the freedom of trade, 
be thrown ell iu once out of their Ordinary em> 
ployment and common method of fubfiffence, it 

would 
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* would by no nticans foHow' that they would therc- 

by deprived etther of pmployment or fub- 
fiftencV. By the reduftion of, the army and navy 
at the end of the late war, more than a hundred 
thouland ibldiers and Teamen, a number equal to 
what is employed in the greateft manufadirures, 
were all at onfce thrown out of their ordinary 
employment j but, though they no doubt fuf- 
fered Tome inconveniency, they were not thereby 
deprived of all employment and fubfiftcnce. 
The greater part of the feamen, it is probable, 
gradually betook themfeives to the merchant- 
fervice as they could find occafion, and in the 
mean time both they and the foldicrs were ab- 
forbed in the great mals of the people, and em- 
ployed in a great variety of occupations. Not 
only no great convulfion, but no fenfible dlfor- 
der arofe from fo great a change in the fituation 
of more than a hundred thoufand men, all ac- 
cuftomed to the ofc of arms, and many of them 
to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants 
was fcarcc any-where fenfibly increafed by it, even 
the wages of labour were not reduced by it in 
any occupation, fo far as I have been able to 
learn, except in that of feamen in the merchanc- 
fervice. But if we compare together the habits 
of a foldier and of any fort of manufadiurer, we 
fhall find that thofe of the latter do not tend ib 
much to dilqualify him from being employed in 
a new trade, as thofe of the- former from being 
employed in any. The manufacturer has always 
b^eo accuftomed to look for his A>bfiftence from 
his labour only: the foldier to expeCt it from his pay. 
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Application and induftr^ have been familiar to ^ 
the one ; idleneis and difiipation to the other. 
But ic ia furely anu6li ealier to change the^direc- 
tion of induftry fronn one fort of labour to an- 
other, than to tprn idleoefs and difiipation to 
any. To the greater part of manufadures be- 
Hdes, it has already been obfe^ed, there ai« 
other collateral manufafbures of fo finnilar a na- 
ture, that a workman can ealily transfer his in- 
duftry from one of them to another. The greater 
part of fuch workmen too are occafionally em* 
ployed in country labour. The ftock which 
employed them in a particular manufadore be- 
fore, will ftill remain in the country to employ 
an equal number of people in feme other way. 
The capital of* the country remaining the fame, 
the demand foc^labour will likewife be the fame, 
or very nearly the fame, though it may be ex- 
erted in different places and for diflferent occupa- 
tions. Soldiers and feamen, indeed, when dif- 
charged from the king’s fervice, are at liberty 
to exercife any trade within any town or place 
of Great Britain or Ireland. Let the fame na- 
tural liberty of exercifing what fpecies of induftry 
they pleale, be reftored to all his majefty’s f j- 
jeffs, in the fame manner as to foldiers and fea- 
men; that is, break down the exclufive privi- 
leges of corporations, and repeal the flatute of 
apprenticelbip, both which are real encroach- 
ments upon natural liberty, and add to thefe the 
repeal of the law of fettlements, fb that . a poor 
workman, when thrown oui; of employment either 
in one trade or in one place, may feck for it in 

9 another 
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■ ® ^ another trade or Jn ‘ aaother place, Without the 

w««v— fear fither of a profecution w of a remoVal, and 
neitheV the public nor the 'ifidividuala will fuf- 
fer much more from the Occafional dilbanding 
fome particular clafles of manufa6hirers, than 
from that of foldiers. Our mahufafturers have 
no doubt gre^t merit with their country, but 
they cannot have more than thofe who defend it 
with their blood, nOr delerve to be treated with 
more delicacy. 

To expeA, indeed, that the freedom of trade 
fhoukt ever be entirely reftored in Great Britain, 
is as abfurd as to expt& that an Oceana or Uto< 
pia ihould ever be eftablifhed in it. Not only 
the prejudices of the public, but what is much 
more unconquerable, the private 'interefts of 
many individuals, irrefiftibly oppofe it. Were 
tb? officers of the army to oppoie with the fame 
aeal and unanimity any reduftion in the number 
of forces, with which mafter manufacturers fet 
themfelves againft every law that is likely to 
increafe the number of their rivals in the home 
market; were the former to animate their fol- 
diers, in the fame manner as the latter enBame 
their workmen, to attack with violence and out- 
rage the propoftrs of any fuch regulation ; to 
attempt to reduce the army wouH be as danger- 
ous as it has now become to attempt to diminifh 
in any refpeCl the monopoly which our manu- 
facturers have obtained againd: us. This mono- 
poly has lb much incrcafcd the number of Ibme 
particular tribes of them, that, like an over- 
grown ftanding army, they have become forrtii-’ 
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dablc to thfe govn-amcntj End upon many occa- ^ ® j* *’• 
fioos intimidate the iegiilature. The member 
of parliament who fupports every propoQl for 
Arengthening this monopoly, is fure to acquire 
not only the reputation of underAanding trade, 
but great popularity and inAuence with atl order 
of men whofe numbers and wealth render them 
of great importance. If he oppofes them, on 
the contrary, and Aill more if he has authority 
enough to be able to thwart them, neither the 
moA acknowledged probity, nor the higlieA 
rank, nor the greatcA public fervices, can pro- 
tedt him from the moA infamous abufe and de- 
tradtion, from perfooal infults, nor fometimes 
from real danger, arifing from the infolent out- 
rage of furidEs and difappointed monopoliAs. 

T HE undertalt^r of a great manufadture, who, 
by the home markets being fuddenly laid open 
to the competition of foreigners, Aiould be 
obliged to abandon his trade, would no doubt 
fuffer very confiderably. That part of his capi- 
tal which had ufually been employed in purchaf- 
ing materials and in paying his workmen, might, 

'without much difEculty, perhaps, find another 
employment. But that part of it which was 
fixed in workhoufes, and in the inAruments of 
trade, could icarce be difpofed of without con- 
fiderable lofs. The equitable regard, therefore, 
to his intercA requires that changes of this kfnd 
Ihould never be introduced fuddenly, but flowly, 
gradually, and after a very long warning. The 
Iegiilature, were it polfible that its deliberations 
Could be always diredted, not by the clamorous 

importuntty 
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^ importunity of partial interefts, but"’ by an ex- 
tenftvc view of the general good, ought upon this 
very 'account, perhaps, to Im?, particularly careful 
neither to eftablifh any new monopolies of this 
kind, nor to extend further thole which art al- 
ready eftablilhed. Every fuch regulation intro- 
duces fome degree of real dilbrdcr into the con- 
ftitution of the ftate, which it will be difficult 
afterwards to cure without occafioning another 
diforder. 

How far it may be proper to impole taxes 
upon the importation of foreign goods, in order, 
not to prevent their importation, but to railc a 
revenue for government, 1 (ball confider here- 
after when 1 come to treat of taxes. Taxes 
impofed with a view to prevent ^or even to 
diminilh importation, are evidently as deftruc- 
tive of the revenue of the cuftoms as of the free- 
dom of trade. 
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c e‘A p. III. 

» 

Of the extraordinary Rejiraints upon the Import- 
ation of Goods of almofi all Kindst from thofe 
Countries with which the Balancifi is fuppofed to 
be dif advantageous, 

PART I. 

Of the Unreafonahlenefs of thofe Rejiraints even 
upon the Principles of the Commercial Syftem. 

T O lay extraordinary reftraints upon the im- c 
portat^on of goods of almoft all kinds, 
from thofe particular countries with which tlie 
balance of trad? is fuppofed to be difadvantage- 
ous, is the fecond expedient by which the com- 
mercial fyftem propofes to increafe the quantity 
of gold and filver. Thus in Great Britain, Silefia 
lawns may be imported for home confumption, 
upon paying certain duties. But French cam- 
brics and lawns are prohibited to be imported, 
except into the port of London, there to be ware- 
houfed for exportation. Higher duties are im- 
pofed upon the wines of France than upon thofe 
of Portugal, or indeed of any other country. 
By what is called the impoil 1693, a dutjr of 
five and twenty per cent., of the rate or value, 
was laid upon all French goods; while the goods 
of other nations were, the greater part of them, 
fubjcdled to much lighter duties, fcldom exceed- 
VoL. II. P ing 
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*ing five per cent. The wine, brandy, fait and 
vinegar of France were indeed excepted; thefe 
comncAjdities being fubjefted'to other heavy du- 
ties, either by other laws, or liy particular claufes 
of the fame law. In 1696, a fecond duty of 
twenty-five per cent., the firft not having been 
thought a fufliiicnt difcouragcmcnt, was impofed 
upon all French goods, except brandy; toge- 
ther with a new duty of five and twenty pounds 
upon the ton of French wine, and another of 
fifteen pounds upon the ton of French vinegar, 
French goods have never been omitted in any 
of thofe general fubfidies, or duties of five per 
cent., which have been impofed upon all, or 
the greater part of the goods enumerated in the 
book of rates. If we count the ore third and 
two third fubfidies as making a complete fubfidy 
between them, there have been five of thefe ge- 
neral fubfidies; fo that before the commence- 
ment of the prefent war feventy-fivc per cent, 
may be confidered as the loweft duty, to which 
the greater part of the goods of the growth, 
produce, or manufafture of France were liable. 
But upon the greater part of goods, thofe duties ' 
are equivalent to a prohibition. The French in 
their turn have, I believe, treated our goods and 
manufaftures juft as hardly ; though I am not fo 
well acquainted with the particular hardlhips 
which they have impofed upon them. Thofe 
mutual reftraints have put an end to almoft all 
fair commerce between the two nations, and 
frougglers are now the principal importers, either 
of Britilh goods into France, or of French goods 

into 
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Jnto Great Britaiok The principles which I have 
been examining in the foregoing chapter , took 
their origin from private intcreft and the' fpirit 
of monopoly; thole which I anti going to exa- 
mine in this, from national prejudice and ani- 
mofity. They are, accordingly, as might well 
be expefted, ftill more unrcafon^lc. They are 
lb, even upon the principles of the commercial 
fyftem. 

First, though it were certain that in the calc 
of a free trade between France and England, for 
example, the balance would be in favour of 
France, it would by no means follow that fuch 
a trade would be difadvantageous to England, 
or that the general balance of its whole trade 
would therelSy be turned more againft it. If the 
wines of Franc-* arc better and cheaper than thole 
of Portugal, or its linens than thofe of Germany* 
it would be more advantageous for Great Bri- 
tain to purchafe both the wine and the foreign 
linen which it had occafion for of France, than 
of Portugal and Germany. Though the value 
of the annual importations from France would 
thereby be greatly augmented, the value of the 
whole annual importations would be diminilhed, 
in proportion as the French goods of the fame 
quality were cheaper than thofe of the other two 
countries. This would be the cafe, even upon 
the fuppofition that the whole French goods 
imported were to be confumed in Great Britain. 

But, fecondly, a great part of them might be 
re-exported to other countries, where, being fold 
with profit, they might bring back a return equal 

P 7. in 
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® OyO ^ in value, perhaps, to the jM'nne coft of the whole 

u— V— ■> Frenfh goods imported. What has frequently 
been faid of the Eail India t{;ade might poflfibly 
be true of the French} that though the greater 
part of Eaft India goods were bought with gold 
and filver} the re* exportation of a part of them 
to other countries, brought back more gold and 
filver to that t^^hich carried on the trade than the 
prime coft of the whole amounted to. One of 
the moft important branches of the Dutch, trade, 
at prelcnt, conlifts in the carriage of French 
goods to other European countries* Some part 
even of the French wine drank in Great Britain 
is clandeftinely imported from Holland and Zea- 
land. If there was cither a free trade between 
France and England, or if French 'goods couJd 
be imported upon paying only tl^ fame duties as 
thofe of other European nations, to be drawn 
back upon exportation, England might have 
fome (hare of a trade which is found fo ad- 
vantageous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and laftly, there is no certain cri- 
teiion by which we can determine on which fide 
what is called the balance between any two coun- ' 
tries lies, or which of them exports to the great- 
eft value. Natiorihl prejudice and animofityj 
prompted always by the private intereft of parti- 
cular traders, are the principles which generally 
direft our judgment upon all queftions concern- 
ing it. There are two criterions, however, 
which have frequently been appealed to upon 
fuch occafions, the cuftom-houfc books and the 
courfe of exchange. The cuftom-houfe book.s, 

I think. 
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1 think, it is now generally acknowledged, are 
a very uncertain criterion, on account of the 
inaccuracy of the Valuation at which the greater 
part of goods are rated in them. The courfc of 
exchange is, perhaps, almoft equally fo. 

Wh£n the exchange between two places, fuch 
as London and Paris, is at par. It is faid to be 
a fign that the debts due from London to Paris 
are compenfated by thofe due from Paris to 
London. On the contrary, when a premium is 
paid at London for a bill upon Paris, it is faid 
to be a fign that the debts due from London to 
Paris are not compenfated by thofe due from Pa- 
ris to London, but that a balance in money muft 
be fcnt out from the latter place j for the rifle, 
jxtiuble, 'atM'^ expence of exporting which, the 
premium is bo|^ demanded and given. But the 
ordinary fiate of debt and credit between thofe 
two cities mufi necefiarily be regulated, it is 
faid, by the ordinary courfe of their dealings 
with one another. When neither of them im- 
ports from the other to a greater amount than it 
exports to that other, the debts and credits of 
each may compenfate one another. But when 
one of them imports from the other to a greater 
value than it exports to that other, the former 
necefiarily becomes indebted to the latter in a 
greater fum than the latter becomes indebted to 
it; the debts and credits of each do not com- 
penfate one another, and money muft be fent out 
from that place of which the debts over-balance 
the credits. The ordinary courfe of exchange^ 
therefore, being an indication of the ordinary 
P 3 ftate 
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K ftatc of debt and credit between two places, muft 
likewife be an indication of the ordinary courfc 
of their exports and imports,* ^as thefe ncafl^ily 
regulate that ftatc. 

But though the ordinary courfc of exchange 
lhall be allowed to be a fuffiejent indication of 
the ordinary ftate of debt and credit between any 
two places, it would not from thence follow, 
that the balance of trade was in favour of that 
place vhifh had the orcliFi.-iy ftatc of debt and 
credit ill I's favour. The ordinary ftate of debt 
and credit between any two places is not always 
entirely regulated by the ordinary courfe of their 
dealings with one another} but is often influ- 
enced by that of the dealings of c-ther with many 
other places. If it is ulual, for i^amplcj^-^''*- 
the merchants of England to pay for the goods 
which they buy of Hamburgh, Dantzic, Riga, 
See. by bills upon Holland, the ordinary ftate 
of debt and credit between England and Holland 
will not be regulated entirely by the ordinary 
courfe of the dealings of thofe two countries with 
one another, but will be influenced by that of 
the dealings of England with thofe other places. 
England may be obliged to fend out every year 
money to Holland, though its annual exports to 
that country may exceed very much the annual 
value of its imports from thence} and though 
wha£ is called the balance of trade may be very 
much in favour of England. 

In the way, befides, in which the par of 'ex- 
fhange has hitherto been computed, the ordinary 
courfe of cxchstnge can afford no fufficient indi- 
cation 
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cation that the ordinary ftate of debt and credit c 
is in favour of that country which feems to have, 
or which is fuppoie^J to have, the ordinary tourfe 
of exchange in its favour: or, in other words, 
the real exchange may be, and, in fa6l, often is, 
lb very difierent from the computed one, thar, 
from the courfe of the latter, no certain conclu- 
fion can, upon many occafions, be drawn con- 
cerning that of the former. 

When for a fum of money paid in England, 
containing, according to the ftandard of the 
Englilh mint, a certain number of ounces of 
pure filver, you receive a bill for a fum of mo- 
ney to be paid in France, containing, according 
to' the ftand ard of the Fresich mint, an equal 
^iiHntJl'ToT^unces of pure filver, exchange is faid 
to- -be at par». between England and France. 
When you pay more, you are fuppofed to give a 
premium, and exchange is faid to be againft 
England, and in favour of France. When you 
pay lefs, you are fuppofed to get a premium, 
and exchange is faid to be againft France, and 
in favour of England 

But, firft, we cannot always judge of the value 
of the current money of different countries by 
the ftandard of their refpeftive mints. In fome 
it is more, in others it is lefs worn, dipt, and 
otherwife degenerated from that ftandard. But 
the value of the current coin of every country, 
compared with that of any other country, is in 
proportion not to the quantity of. pure filver 
which it ought to contain, but to that which it 
aftually does contain. Before the reformation of 

P 4 the 
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the filver coin in king William’s time, exchange 
between England and Holland, computed, in 
the ul'ual manner, according ,to the ftandard of 
their refpe5:ive mints, was five and twenty per 
cent, againfi England. But the value of the 
current coin of England, as we learn from Mr. 
Lowndes, was at that time rather more than five 
and twenty per cent, below its fiandard valCie. 
The real exchange, therefore, may even at that 
time have been in favour of England, notwith- 
ilanding the computed exchange was fo much 
againft it; a fmaller number of ounces of pure 
filver, aftually paid in England, may have pur- 
chaled a bill for a greater number of ounces of 
pure filver to be paid in Holland, and the man 
who was fuppofed to give, may in reahf^TWWis 
got the premium. The French .poin was, bsfsie 
the late reformation of the Englilh gold coin, 
much lefs worn than the Englifli, and was, per- 
haps, two or three per cent, nearer its ftandard. 
If the computed exchange with France, there- 
fore, was not more than two or three per cent, 
againft England, the real exchange might have 
been in its favour. Since the reformation of the ' 
gold coin, the exchange has been conftantly in 
favour of England, and againft France. 

Secondly, in fome countries, the cxpence of 
coinage is defrayed by the government; in others, 
it is* defrayed by the private people who carry 
their bullion to the mint, and the government 
even derives Ibme revenue from the coinage. ' In 
England, it is defrayed by the government, and 
if you carry a pound weight of ftandard filver to 

the 
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the mint, you get back fixty-two (hillings, con-® “j* p* 
raining a pound weight of the like flandard fil- 
ver. In France, a'^uty of eight per cent, ••is de- 
duiSled for the coinage, which not only defrays 
the expence of it, but affords a fmall revenue 
to the government. In England, as th« coinage 
cofts nothing, the current coin* can never be 
nfuch more valuable than the quantity of bullion 
which it a<51:ually contains. In France, the 
workmanlhip, as you pay for it, adds to the va- 
lue, in the fame manner as to that of wrought 
plate. A fum of French money, therefore, con- 
taining a certain weight of pure filver, is more 
valuable than a fum of Englifh money contain- 
ing an equa l weight of pure filver, and muft re- 
»tjWf?“morc bullion, or other commodities, to 
jMwahafe it. though the current coin of the 
two countries, therefore, were equally near the 
flandards of their refpeftive mints, a fum of 
Englifh money could not well purchafe a fum 
of French money, containing an equal number 
of ounces of pure filver, nor confequently a bill 
upon France for fuch a fum. If for fuch a bill 
no more additional money was paid than what 
was fufEcient to compenfatc the expence of the 
French coinage, the real exchange might be at 
par between the two countries, their debts and 
credits might mutually compenfatc one another, 
while the computed exchange was confiderably 
in favour of France. If lefs than this was paid, 
the real exchange might be in favour of Eng- 
land, while the computed was in favour of 
France. 

Thirdly, 
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* *iv? Thirdly, and laftly, in feme places, as at 

*" ■*"“ Amfterdann, Hamburgh, Venice, &c. foreign 
bills Of exchange are paid in'^j^hat they call bank 
money; while in others, as at London, Lifbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the 
common currency of the country. What is call- 
ed bank money is always of more value than 
the fame nominal fum of common currency. A 
thoufand guilders in the bank of Amfterdam, for 
example, are of more value than a thoufand 
guilders of Amfterdam currency. The differ- 
ence between them is called the agio of the bank, 
which, at Amfterdam, is generally about five per 
cent. Suppofing the current money of the two 
countries equally near to the ftandaj^ ^ of their 
refpeeftive mints, and that the one pays forei'^B; 
bills in this common currency, while the olirifr 
pays them in bank money, it is evident that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in bank money, though the real ex- 
change fhould be in favour of that which pays in 
current money; for the fame rcalbn that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in better money, or in money nearer 
to its own ftandard, though the real exchange 
fhould be in favour of that which pays in worfe. 
The computed exchange, before the late reform- 
ation^ of the gold coin, was generally againfl: 
London with Amfterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, 
and, I believe, with all other places which pay 
in what is called bank money. It will by no 
means follow, however, that the real exchange 
was againft it. Since the reformation of the gold 
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coin> it has been in favour of London even with ^ * * 

thofe places. The computed exchange has ge- .^ — g-n- 
nerally been in favour of London with I)ifbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if you except France, 

I believe, with moft other parts of F.urope that 
pay in common currency} and it is not impro- 
bable that the real exchange was fd too. 


T^igreffton concerning Banks of Depojity particulars 
concerning that of Amftcrdam. 

currency of a great ftate, fuch as France 
or England, generally confifts almoft en- 
tirely of its own coin. Should this currency, 
^nttfeToreT^e at any time worn, dipt, or other- 
degraded»below its ftandard value, the ftate 
by a reformation of its coin can effcdually re- 
cftablilh its currency. But the currency of a 
fmall ftate, fuch as Genoa or Hamburgh, can 
feldom confift altogether in its own coin, but 
muft be made up, in a great meafure, of the 
coins of all the neighbouring ftates with which 
its inhabitants have a continual intercourfe. 
Such a ftate, therefore, by reforming its coin, 
will not always be able to reform its currency. 
If foreign bills of exchange arc paid in this cur- 
rency, the uncertain value of any fum, of what 
is in its own nature fo uncertain, muft render the 
exchange always very much againft fuch a ftate, 
its currency being, in all foreign ftates, neceffa- 
rily valued even below what it is worth. 


In 
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In order to remedy the inconvenience to which 
this difadvantageous exchange muH have Tub- 
jedbed their merchants, fucH fmall ftates, when 
they began to attend to the intered: of trade, 
have frequently enadted, that foreign bills of 
exchange of a certain value Ihould be paid, not 
in common cuVrency, but by an order upon, or 
by a transfer in the books of a certain bank, 
ellabliihed upon the credit, and under the pro- 
tediion of the frate $ this bank being always 
• obliged to pay, in good and true money, exadtly 
according to the ftandard of the ftate. The 
banks of Venice, (jnenoa, Amfterdam, Ham- 
burgh, and Nuremberg, feem to have been all 
originally eftablilhed with this view, though 
fbme of them may have afterwards TiTriT^ nuidr 
fubfervient to other purpofes. moneji^,^r 

fuch banks being better than the common cur- 
rency of the country, neceflarily bore an agio, 
which was greater or fmaller, according as the 
currency was fuppofed to be more or lefs de- 
graded below the llandard of the ftate. The 
agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, 
which is faid to be commonly about fourteen 
per cent, is the fuppoled difference between the 
good ftandard money of the ftate, and the dipt, 
worn, and diminifhed currency poured into it 
from all the neighbouring ftates. 

Bevore 1609 the great quantity of dipt and 
worn foreign coin which the extenftve trade of 
Amfterdam brought from all parts of Europe, 
reduced the value of its currency about nine 
per cent, below that of good money frelh from 

the 
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the mint. Such money no (boner appeared than 
it <vas melted down or carried away, as it always 
is in foch circumft,a*nces. The merchants, * with 
plenty of currency, could not always find a fuffi- 
cient quantity of good money to pay their bills 
of exchange ; and the value of thofe bills, in 
(pite of (everal regulations which *were made to 
prevent it, became in a great meafurc uncertain. 

In order to remedy thefe inconveniences, a 
bank was eftablifhed in 1609 under the guarantee 
of the city. This bank received both foreign 
coin, and the light and worn coin of the country, 
at its real intrinfic value in the good fiandaid 
money of the country, dedufling only (b much 
as was neceffary for defraying the expence of coin- 
the other neceflary expence of ma- 
rWtgeoQenc. Fqr the value which remained, after 
this fmall deduction was made, it gave a credit 
in its books. This credit was called bank mo- 
ney, which, as it reprefcnted money exaflly ac- 
cording to the ftandard of the mint, was always 
of the lame real value, and intrinfically worth , 
more than current money. It was at the fame 
time enacted, that all bills drawn upon or nego- 
ciated at Amfterdam of the value of fix hundred 
guilders and upwards Ihould be paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all uncer- 
tainty in the value of thofe bills. Every mer- 
chant, in confequcnce of this regulation, .was 
obliged to keep an account with the bank in 
order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, which 
necelTarily occafioned a certain demand (ur bank 
money. 


I 


Bank 
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^ Bank money, over and above both its intriit-* 
fic fuperiority to currency, and the additional va- 
lue «’hich this demand nectffarily gives it, has 
likewife Tome other advantages. It is fecure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents; the city 
of Amfterdam is bound for it; it can be paid 
away by a lirfiple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rilk of tranfporting it from 
one place to another. In conlequence of thofe 
different advantages, it ieems from the beginning 
to have born an agio, and it is generally be- 
lieved that all the money originally depofited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, nf 

a bank credit would lofe this premium. ,*> J 
Ihilling frefh from the mint will -buy no^Arore 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn (hillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, fiom which it could no longer 
be readily diflinguiflied. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fuperiority was known 
and afeertained. When it had come into thofe 
of ^ private perfon, its fuperiority could not well 
be afeertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference was worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, befides, it loft all 
the other advantages of bank money; its fecu- 

rity. 
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rity, its ca(y and fafe transferability, its life in 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and 
above all this, it coutd not be brought from <hofe 
coffers, as will appear by and by, without pre- 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Those depofitsi of coin, or thofe depofits 
which the bank was bound to reftore in coin, 
conftituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was reprefented by what 
is called bank nrioney. At prcfcnt they are fup- 
pofed to conftitute but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for thcfe many years in the praflice 
of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally 
per cent, below the mint price of fuch 
o H lfa m , TJie— bank grants at the fame time 

what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the 
perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix 
months, upon transferring to the bank a quan- 
tity of bank money equal to that for which cre- 
dit had been given in its books when the de- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver j and one- half per cent, if it was in gold; 
but at the fame time declaring, that in default of 
fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit fhould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
the depofit may be confidered as a fort of ware- 

7 houfe^ 
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Iw order to remedy the inconvenience to which 
this difadvantageous exchange muft have fub- 
jedkedr their merchants, AicH^fmall ftates, when 
they began to attend to the intereft of trade, 
have frequently enabled, that foreign bills of 
exchange of a certain value fhould be paid, not 
in common cuVrency, but by an order upon, or 
by a transfer in the books of a certain bank, 
eftablifhed upon the credit, and under the pro- 
tedbon of the ftate i this bank being always 
obliged to pay, in good and true money, exadlly 
according to the ftandard of the ftate. The 
banks of Venice, Gienoa, Amfterdam, Ham- 
burgh, and Nuremberg, feem to have been all 
originally eftabli/hed with this view, though 
fbme of them may have afterwards TiFriT nndn 
fublcrvient to other purpofes. monejfe-.ft^ 

fuch banks facing better than the common cur- 
rency of the country, neceflarily bore an agio, 
which was greater or fmaller, according as the 
currency was fuppofed to be more or lels de- 
graded below the ftandard of the ftate. The 
agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, 
which is faid to be commonly about fourteen 
per cent, is the fuppoled difference between the 
good ftandard money of the ftate, and the dipt, 
worn, and diminifhed currency poured into it 
from all the neighbouring ftates. 

Bevore 1609 the great quantity of dipt and 
worn foreign coin which the extenfive trade of 
Amfterdam brought from all parts of Europe, 
reduced the value of its currency about nine 
per cent, below that of good money frefh from 

the 
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the mint. Such money no (boner appeared than ® 
it Was melted down or carried- away, as it always 
is in foch circumft/rices. The merchants, * with 
plenty of currency, could not always find a fuffi- 
cient quantity of good money to pay their bills 
of exchange ; and the value of thofe bills, in 
Ipite of feveral regulations which ‘were made to 
prevent it, became in a great meafure uncertain. 

In order to remedy thefe inconveniences, a 
bank was eftabliflied in 1609 under the guarantee 
of the city. This bank received both foreign 
coin, and tlie light and worn coin of the country, 
at its real intrinfic value in the good ftandard 
money of the country, deducing only fo much 
as was neceflary for defraying the expence of coin- 
jSecajsff? £he other neceflary expence of ma- 
fKyferncnt. Fqr the value which remained, after 
this fmall dedudlion was made, it gave a credit 
in its books. This credit was called bank mo- 
ney, which, as it reprefented money exadly ac- 
cording to the ftandard of the mint, was always 
of the fame real value, and intrinfically worth , 
more than current money. It was at the fame 
time enabled, that all bills drawn upon or nego- 
ciated at Amfterdam of the value of fix hundred 
guilders and upwards ftiould be paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all uncer- 
tainty in the value of thofe bills. Every mer- 
chant, in confequence of this regulation, .was 
obliged to keep an account with the bank in 
order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, which 
neceffarily occafxoned a certain demand for bank 
money. 

r Bank 
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^ Bank money, over and above both its intriti-* 
fic fupcrtority to currency, and the additional va- 
lue «hich this demand nec^lTarily gives it, has 
likewiie feme other advantages. It is fecure 
from Hre, robbery, and other accidents} the city 
of Amfterdam is bound for iti it can be paid 
away by a limple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rifk of tranfporting it from 
one place to another. In conlequence of thoie 
different advantages, it Teems from the beginning 
to have born an agio, and it is generally be- 
lieved that all the money originally deposited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, 
a bank credit would lofe this premium. ,*> s J 
fhtlling frefli from the mint will -buy no® more 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn {hillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, fiom which it could no longer 
be readily diftinguiilied. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fuperiority was known 
and afeertained. When it had come into thofe 
of ^private peifon, its fuperiority could not well 
be afeertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference was worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, befades, it loft all 
the other advantages of bank money; its fecu- 

rity. 
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lity, its cafy and fafe transferability, its ufe in ^ 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and ■ 
above all this, it could not be brought from thofe 
coffers, as will appear by and by, without pre- 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Those depolicst of coin, or thofe dep>ofits 
which the bank was bound to reftore in coin, 
conftituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was reprefcnted by what 
is called bank rrioney. At prefent they are fup- 
pofed to conftitute but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for thefe many years in the practice 
of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally 
^apefTll^ per cent, below the mint price of fuch 
OTillwm^ '^he»bank grants at the fame time 
what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the 
perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix 
months, upon transferring to the bank a quan- 
tity of bank money equal to that for which cre- 
dit had been given in its books when the de- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver j and one- half per cent, if it was in gold ; 
but at the fame time declaring, that in default of 
fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit fhould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
the depofit may be cenfidered as a fort of ware- 

7 houfe^ 
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Bank money, over and above both its intrin-* 
lie fuperiority to currency, and the additional va- 
lue #hich this demand ne^lTarily gives it, has 
likewife fome other advantages. It is fecure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents j the city 
of Amfterdam is bound for it; it can be paid 
away by a limple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rilk of tranfporting it from 
one place to another. In confequence of thofe 
different advantages, it leems from the beginning 
to have born an agio, and it is generally be- 
lieved that all the money originally depofited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, tli^T ^ fr p^ wof 
a bank credit would lofe this premium. ^ ^ 
Ihilling frefh from the mint will Buy no^Aore 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn Ihillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, fiom which it could no longer 
be readily diflinguilhed. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fuperiority was known 
and afeertained. When it had come into thofe 
of ^private peifon, its fuperiority could not well 
be afeertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference was worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, befides, it loft all 
rhe other advantages of bank money; its fccu- 

rity. 
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lity, its eafy and fafe transferability, its life itt ® 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and 
above all this, it coutd not be brought fronruhofe 
coffers, as will appear by and by, without pre- 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Those depofitSt of coin, or thofe depofits 
which the bank was bound to r'eftore in coin, 
conftituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was reprefented by what 
is called bank money. At prefent they are fup- 
pofed to conftitutc but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for thefe many years in the praftice 
of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally 
per cent, below the mint price of fuch 
dHUmhu. '^he*bank grants at the fame time 
what is called a recipicc or receipt, intitling the 
perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix 
months, upon transferring to the bank a quan- 
tity of bank money equal to that for which cre- 
dit had been given in its books when the de- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver } and one- half per cent, if it was in gold ; 
but at the fame time declaiing, that in default of 
fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit fliould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
the depofit may be confidered as a fort of ware- 

7 houfc 
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^ Bank money, over and above both its intriit<* 
fic fuperiority to currency, and the additional va- 
lue lahich this demand nec^ffarily gives it, has 
Ukewife ibme other advantages. It is fecure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents; the city 
of Amfterdam is bound for i(: it can be paid 
away by a fimple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rifle of tranfporting it from 
one place to another. In confequence of thofe 
different advantages, it feems from the beginning 
to have born an agio, and it is generally be- 
lieved that all the money originally depofited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, 
a bank credit would lofe this premium. ,•* ^ i 
fhilling frefti from the mint will buy no® Aore 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn {hillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no moie value than 
that currency, fiom which it could no longer 
be readily diftinguiflied. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fuperiority was known 
and afeertained. When it had come into thofe 
of ^private pcifon, its fuperiority could not well 
be afeertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference w'as worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, befides, it loft all 
the other advantages of bank money; its fccu- 
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rity, its eafy and fafe transferability, its ufe in 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and 
above all this, it could not be brought from<hofe 
coffers, as will appear by and by, without pre- 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Those depofits, of coin, or thole depofits 
which the bank was bound to reftore in coin, 
conftituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was reprefented by what 
is called bank money. At prefent they are fup- 
poled to conftitutc but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for thefe many years in the praftice 
of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally 
per cent, below the mint price of fuch 
l^liain,. The*bank grants at the fame time 
what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the 
perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix 
months, upon transferring to the bank a quan- 
tity of bank money equal to that for which cre- 
dit had been given in its books when the de- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver; and one- half per cent, if it was in gold; 
but at the fame time declaiing, that in default of 
fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit fhould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
the depofit may be confidered as a fort of ware- 

7 houfe^ 
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^ Bank money, over and above both its intriii** 
fic fupcriority to currency, and the additional va- 
lue i^hich this demand nec^ffarily gives it, has 
likewife Tome other advantages. It is fecure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents j the city 
of Amfterdam is bound for it; it can be paid 
away by a fiiliple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rilk of tranfporting it from 
one place to another. In confequence of thofe 
different advantages, it feems from the beginning 
to have born an agio, and it is generally be- 
lieved that all the money originally depofited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, th€T>iw*^“.vC‘f 
a bank credit would lofe this premium, r ^ 
Ihilling frelh from the mint will 'buy no® diore 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn (hillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, fiom which it could no longer 
be readily diflinguiflied. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fupcriority was known 
and afcertained. When it had come into thofe 
of ^private peifon, its fuperiority could not well 
be afcertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference was worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, bcfides, it loft all 
the other advantages of bank money j its fecu- 

rity. 
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rity, its eafy and fafe transferability, its ufe in ® 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and 
above all this, it coutd not be brought from <hofe 
coffers, as will appear by and by, without prc- 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Those depofits* of coin, or thofe depofirs 
which the bank was bound to reftore in coin, 
conftituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was rcprelented by what 
is called bank nrioney. At prefent they are fup- 
pofed to conftitutc but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for thcfe many years in the pradtice 
of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally 
per cent, below the mint price of fuch 
CTJi itt n , '^he.bank grants at the fame time 
what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the 
perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix 
months, upon transferring to the bank a quan» 
tity of bank money equal to that for which cre- 
dit had been given in its books when the dc- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver; and one- half per cent, if it was in gold; 
but at the fame time declaring, that in default of 
fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit (hould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
the depofit may be confidered as a fort of ware- 

7 houfe^ 
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^ Bank money, over and above both its intrin** 
fic fupcriority to currency, and the additional va- 
lue '^hich this demand nec&ffarily gives it, has 
likewife fome other advantages. It is fecure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents; the city 
of Amfrerdam is bound for it; it can be paid 
away by a fimple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rifk of tranfpoiting it from 
one place to another. In confequence of thofe 
different advantages, it leems from the beginning 
to have born an agio, and it is generally be- 
lieved that all the money originally depofited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, thfOn^i^qf 
a bank credit would lofe this premium, r ^ 
(hilling frefh from the mint will -buy no® ^ore 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn (hillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, ftom which it could no longer 
be readily diftinguilhed. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fupcriority was known 
and afeertained. When it had come into thofe 
of a. private perfon, its fuperiority could not well 
be afeertained without more trouble ,than per- 
haps the difference was worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, befides, it loft all 
the other advantages of bank money; its fecu- 

rity. 
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rity, its cafy and fafe transferability, its ufe in ^ 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and 
above all this, it could not be brought from<hofe 
coffers, as will appear by and by, without prc- 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Those dcpofit^ of coin, or thofe depofits 
which the bank was bound to rcftore in coin, 
conftituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was reprefcnted by what 
is called bank tnoney. At prefent they are fup- 
pofed to conftitutc but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for thefe many years in the pradlice 
of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally 
per cent, below the mint price of fucli 
The* bank grants at the fame time 
what is called a recipicc or receipt, intitling the 
perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix 
months, upon transferring to the bank a quan- 
tity of bank money equal to that for which cre- 
dit had been given in its books when the de- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver 5 and one- half per cent, if it was in gold; 
but at the fame time declaiing, that in default of 
fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit (hould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
the depofit may be confidered as a fort of ware- 

7 houfe^ 
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^ houfe rent ; and why this warehoule rent (hould 
be fo mach dearer for gold than for filver, levc- 
ral different reafbns have 'been afljgned. The 
finenefs of gold, it has been faid, is more difH- 
cult to be afcertained than that of filver. Frauds 
are more eafily pra£lifcd, and occafion a greater 
lofs in the moil precious metal. Silver, befides, 
being the (landard metal, the ftate, it has been 
faid, wilhes to encourage more the making of 
depolits of filver than thoie of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are moil commonly made 
when the price is fomewhat lower than ordinary ; 
and they are taken out again when it happens to 
rife. In Holland the market price of bullion is 
generally above the mint price, for the lame 
reafon that it was fo in England before*> he <Jajtg 
reformation of the gold coin. The difFercji}rp.»is 
faid to be commonly from about fix to fixteen 
{livers upon the mark, or eight ounces of filver 
of eleven parts fine, and one part alloy. The 
bank price, or the credit which the bank gives 
for the depofits of fuch filver (when made in foreign 
coin, of which the finenefs is well known and 
afcertained, fuch as Mexico dollars), is twenty- 
two guilders the mark j the mint price is about 
twenty- three guilders, and the market price is 
from twenty-three guilders fix, to twenty -three 
guilders fixteen ftivers, or from two to three 
per cent, above the mint price*. I'he propor- 
tions 

• The following are the prices at which the bank of Am- 
iterdam at prefent (September, 1775) receives bullion and 
coin of different kinds : 


SIL- 
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tions between the bank price, the mint price, and chap. 
the market price of gold bullion, are nearly the 
fame. A perfon can • generally fell his receipt for 
the difference betwten the mint price of bullion 
and the market price. ,A receipt for bullion is 
almoft always worth fomething, and it very (el- 
dom happens, therefore, that any body fuffers 
his receipt to expire, or allows his bullion to 
fall to the bank at the price at which it had been 
received, either by not taking it out before the 
end of tile fix months, or by neglefting to pay 
the one-fourth or one-half per cent, in order 


SILVER. 

Mexico dollars 
crowns 
iilver coia 
dollar^new coin — 2i lo 
Ducatoons - - - . 3 

Rix dollars . ... 2 8 

Bar iilver containing fihe iilver 21 per mark^ and in 
this proportion down to I fine, on which 5 guilders arc 
given. 

Fine bars, 23 per mark. 

GOLD. 

Portugal coin T 

Guineas > B— 310 per mark. 

Louis d’ors new 3 

Ditto old - . - - 30Q 

New ducats ... - 4 19 8 per ducat. 

Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its finenefs 
compared with the above foreign gold coin. Upon fintf bars 
the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however. Tome- 
thing more is given upon coin of a known finenefs, than upon 
gold and filver bars, of which the finenefs cannot be afccr- 
tained but by a procefs of melting and affaying. 

VOL. II. CL 


French 

l^ngKifh 




Guilders. 

B — 22 per mark. 


to 
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* *iv° ^ obtain a new receipt for another fix ^nonths. 
This> howcvcr, though it happens feldonri, is 
faid to happen fometimes, and more frequently 
with regard to gold, than witb regard to filver, 
on account of the higher warehouie-rent which 
is paid for the keeping of the more precious 
metak 

The pejfon who by making a depofit of bul- 
lion obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, 
pays his bills of exchange as they become due 
with his bank credit ; and either fells or keeps his 
receipt according as he judges that the price of 
bullion is likely to rife or to fall. The receipt 
and the bank credit feldom keep long together, 
and there is no occafion that they fhould. The 
perfon who has a receipt,, and who wantsT take 
out bullion, finds always plenty ^ bank ctfdif^j 
or bank money to buy at the ordinary price j 
and the perfon who has bank, money, and wants 
to take out bullion, finds receipts always in equal 
abundance. 

The owners of bank credits, and the holders 
of receipts, conftitute two different forts of cre- 
ditors againft the bank. The holder of a receipt 
cannot draw out the bullion for which it is 
granted, without re-affigning to the bank a fum 
of baidc money equal to the price at which the 
bullion had been received. If he has no bank, 
mohey of his own, he mufi: purchafe it of thofe 
who have it. The owner of bank money cannot 
draw out bullion widiout producing to the bank 
receipts for the quantity whichj he wants. If he 
has none of his own, he muft buy them of thofe 

who 
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who have them. The holder of a receipt, when‘s *** 
he purchafes bank money, purchafes the powers 
of taking out a qifantity of bullion, of which the 
mint price is five per cent, above the bank price. 

The agio or five per cent, therefore, which he 
commonly pays for it, is paid, not for an imagi- 
nary, but for a real value. Tlie owner of bank 
money, when he purchafes a receipt, purchafes 
the power of taking out a quantity of bullion of 
which the market price is commonly from two to 
three per cent, above the mint price. The price 
which he pays for it, therefore, is paid likewife 
for a real value. The price of the receipt, and 
the price of the bank money, compound or make 
up between them the full value or price of the 
bullion'. 

> ,.^-.Ij>oN dep arts of the coin current in the coun- 
try, tIte“"Bank grants receipts likewife as well as 
bank credits { but thofe receipts are frequently 
of no value, and will bring no price in the mar- 
ket. Upon ducatoons, for example, which in 
the currency pals for three guilders three ftivers 
each, the bank gives^ a credit of three guilders 
only, or five per cent, below their current value. 

It grants a receipt likewife intitling the bearer 
to take out the number of ducatoons depofited 
at any time within fix months, upon paying one- 
fourth per cent, for the keeping. This receipt 
will frequently bring no price in the market. 

Three guilders bank money generally fell in the 
market for three guilder^., three ftivers, the full 
value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out of 
the bank } and before they can be taken out, 

one- 
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* °jv one- fourth per cent, tnuft be paid for the keep- 

. ^ . ing, which would be mere lofs to the holder of 

the rec/*ipt. If the agio of the bank, however, 
fliould at any time fall to three per cent, fuch 
receipts might bring fome price in the market, 
and might fell for one and three-fourths per 
cent. But the a^io of the bank being now gene- 
rally about five per cent, fuch receipts arc fre- 
quently allowed to expire, or, as they exprefs it, 
to fall to the bank. The receipts which are 
given for depofits of gold ducats fall to it yet 
more frequently, becaufe a higher warehoufc- 
renr, or one half per cent, muft be paid for the 
keeping of them before they can be taken out 
again. The five per cent, which the bank gains, 
when depofits either of coin or bullion ^re al- 
lowed to fall to it, may be confiflcrcd the, 
warehoufe-rent for the perpetual keeping of fuch 
depofits. 

The fum of bank money for which the re- 
ceipts are expired muft be very confiderable. It 
muft comprehend the whole original capital of 
the bank, which, it is generally fuppofed, has 
been allowed to remain there from the time it 
was firft depofitcd, nobody caring cither to re- 
new his receipt or to take out his depofit, as, 
for the reafons already aftigned, neither the one 
nor the other could be done without lofs. But 
whatever may be the amount of this fum, the 
proportion which it bears to the whole mafs of 
bank money is fuppofed to be very fmall. The 
bank of Amfterdam has for thefe many years paft 
been the great warehoufe of Europe for bol- 
4 lion. 
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Iton, for which the receipts are very feldom c ha p. 

allowed to expire, pr, as they exprefs it,^to fall ■ 

to the bank. The far greater part of the bank 
money, or of the credits upon the books of the 
bank, is fuppofed to have been created, for thefe 
many years pad, by fuch depsfics which the 
dealers in bullion are continually both making 
and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by 
means, of a recipice or receipt. The fmaller 
mafs of bank money, for which the receipts are 
expired, is mixed and confounded with the 
much greater mafs for which they are ftili in 
force ; fo that, though there may be a confider- 
able fum of bank money, for which there are no 
receipts, there is no fpecific fum or portion of 
it/’wi^ ie bt i rff not at any time be demanded by 
one. The bank cannot be debtor to two perfons 
for the fame thing; and the owner of bank mo- 
ney who has no receipt, cannot demand payment 
of the bank till he buys one. In ordinary and 
quiet times, he can find no difficulty in getting 
one to buy at the market price, which generally 
correfponds with the price at which he can fell the 
coin or bullion it intitles him to take out of the 
bank. 

It might be otherwife during a public cala- 
mity ; an invafion for example, fuch as that of 
the French in 167 a. The owners of bank mo- 
ney being then all eager to draw it out of the 
bank, in order to have it in their own keeping, 
the demand for receipts might raife their price 
to an exorbitant height. The holders of them 

3 might 
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® ^ might form extravagant cxpeftations, and, in- 

ftcad of two or three per cent, demand half the 
bank money for which credit had been given 
upon the depofits that the receipts had rcfpec- 
tively been granted for. The enemy, informed 
of the conftitution of the bank, might even buy 
them up, in order to prevent the carrying away 
of the treafure. In fuch emergencies, the bank, 
it is fuppofcd, would break through its ordinary 
rule of making payment only to the holders of 
receipts. The holders of receipts, who had no 
bank money, mull have received within iwo or 
three per cent, of the value of the depofit for 
which their refpeftive receipts had been granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is faid, would in this 
cafe make no fcruple of paying, either with mo- 
ney or bullion, the full value of w.har ‘viw.crs 
of bank money who could get no receipts were 
credited for in its books : paying at the fame time 
two or three per cent, to fuch holders of receipts 
as had no bank money, that being the whole 
value which in this date of things could judly be 
fuppofcd due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times it is the 
intcreft of the holders of receipts to deprefs the 
agio, in order either to buy bank money (and 
confequently the bullion, which their receipts 
would then enable them to take out of the bank) 
fo ‘much cheaper, or to fell their receipts to 
thofe who have bank money, and who want to 
take oqt bullion, fo much dearer j the price of 
a receipt being generally equal to the difference 
between the market price of bank money, and 

that 
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that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt c h p. 
had been granted. It is the intcreft of the own- v~— ^ 
•ers of bank money, .on the contrary, t<j raife 
the agio, in order ’either to fell their bank mo- 
ney fo niuch dearer, or to buy a receipt fo much 
cheaper. To prevent the ftock-jobbing tricks 
which thole oppofice intcrefts might fometimes 
occalion, the bank has of late years come to the 
relblution to fell at all times bank money for 
currency, at five per cent, agio, and to buy it 
in again at four per cent. agio. In conlcquencc 
■of this refolution the agio can never either rife 
above five, or fink below four per cent, and the 
proportion between the market price of bank 
-and that of current money, is kept at all times 
very near to the proportion between their in- 
■ttinfic valu es.^ Before this relblution was taken, 
the market price of bank money ufed fometimes 
to rife fo high as nine per cent, agio, and fome- 
times to fink fo low as par, according as oppofite 
intcrefts happened to influence the market. 

Thb bank of Amfterdam profefles to lend out 
no part of what is depofited with it, but, for 
•every guilder for which it gives credit in its 
■books, to keep in its repofitories the value of a 
guilder either i« money or -bullion. That it keeps 
in its repofitories aH the money or bullion for 
which there are receipts in force, for which it is 
■at all times liable to -be called upon, and which, 
in reality, is continually going from it and re- 
turning to it again, cannot well be doubted. 

But whether it docs fo likewife with regard to 
that part of its capital, for which the receipts 
0^4 arc 
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® ® V long ago expired, for which in ordinary and 

quiet times it cannot be called upon, and which 
in reality is very likely to rcm'ain with it for ever, 
or as long as the States of the United Provinces 
fubfift, may perhaps appear more uncertain. 
At Amfterdam^, however, no point of faith is 
better eftabliftied than that for every guilder; 
circulated as bank money, there is a correfpond- 
ent guilder in gold or filver to be found in the 
treafure of the bank. The city is guarantee that 
it (hould be fo. The bank is under the diredtion 
of the four reigning burgomafters, who are 
changed every year. Each new fet of burgo- 
mafters vifits the treafure, compares it with the 
books, receives it upon oath, and delivers it 
over, with the fame awful folemnity, to the ftt 
which fucceeds ; and in that fobern^n^^ re ligious 
country oaths are not yet difregarded. A rota- 
tion of this kind feems alone a fufficient fecurity 
againft any pradlices which cannot be avowed. 
Amidft all the revolutions which faflion has ever 
occafioned in the government of Amfterdam, the 
prevailing party has at no time accufed their 
predeceflbrs of infidelity in the adminiftration of 
the bank. No accufation could have afiedted 
more deeply the reputation and fortune of the 
difgraccd party, and if fuch an accufation could 
have been fupported, we may be aflured that it 
would have been brought. In 1672, when the 
French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Am- 
fterdam paid fo readily as left no doubt of the 
fidelity with which it had oblerved its engage- 
ments. Some of the pieces which were then 

brought 
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brought from its repofitories appeared to have ^ p. 
been fcorched with the fire which happened in'— > y— -> 
the town-houfe foon* after the bank was eftablifli- 
ed. Thofe pieces, therefore, muft have lain 
there from that time. 

W HAT may be the amount of ^the treafure in 
the bank, is a queftion which has long employed 
the fpeculations of the curious. Nothing but 
conjefture can be offered concerning it. It is 
generally reckoned that there are about two 
thoufand people who keep accounts with the 
bank, and allowing them to have, one with ano.. 
ther, the value of fifteen hundred pounds fter- 
ling lying upon their refpeflive accounts (a very 
large allowance), the whole quantity of bank 
money, and conftquently of treafure in the bank, 
will !»rnoynt^o about three millions fterling, or, 
at eleven guilders the pound fterling, thirty- 
three ntiillions of guilders ; a great fiim, and 
fufficient to carry on a very extenfive circulation ; 
but vaftly below the extravagant ideas which 
fome people have formed of this treafure. 

The city of Amfterdam derives a confiderablc 
revenue from the bank. Befides what may be 
called the warehoufe-rent above-mentioned, each 
perfon, upon firft opening an account with the 
bank, pays a fee of ten guilders ; and for every 
new account three guilders three ftivers j for 
every transfer two ftivers j and if the transfer is 
for lefs than three hundred guilders, fix ftivers, 
in order to difeourage the multiplicity of fmall 
tranfaftions. The perfon who negkds to ba- 
lance his account twice in the year, forfeits 

twenty- 
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■ twenty- five guilders. The perfon who orders a 
Wil y— * transfer for more than is upon his acccunt> is 
obliged to pay three per ccnt!^ for the funn over- 
drawn, and his order is fet afide into the bar- 
gain. The bank is fuppofed too to nnake a con- 
fiderable profit by the falc of the foreign coin or 
bullion which fbiTtetimes falls to it by the ex- 
piring of receipts, and which is always kept till 
it can be fold wkh advantage. It makes a profit 
likewife by felling bank money at five {>er cent, 
agio, and buying it in at four. '1 hele difleient 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than 
what is neccflaiy for paying the falanes of offi- 
cers, and defiaying tlie expence of management. 
What is paid for the keeping of bullion upon 
receipts, is alone fuppofed to amount to a neat 
annual revenue of between one hun dred a mi fifty 
thoufand and two hundred thoufand guildeis. 
Public utility, however, and not revenue, was 
the original objedl of this infiitution. Its objedl 
was to relieve the merchants from the inconve- 
nience of a difadvantageous exchange. The re- 
venue which has arifen from it was unforefeen, 
and may be confidered as accidental. But it is 
now time to return from this long digreffion, 
4 nto which 1 have been infcnfibljr led in en- 
deavouring to explain the reafons why the ex- 
change between the countries which pay in what 
is chlled bank money, and thofe which pay in 
common currency, fliould generally appear to be 
in favour of the former, and againft the latter. 
The fornner pay in a fpecies of money of which 
the intrinfic value is always the fame, and exaiSlly 

agreeable 
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agreeable to the ftandard of their refpe^tivc ^ 
mints j the latter is a fpecics of money of which 
the intrinfic value Js continually varying, and is 
almoft always more or lels below that ftandard. 


PART II.* 

Of the Unreafmablenefs of thofe extraordinary 
Rejiraints upon other Principles. 

1 N the foregoing Part of this Chapter I have 
endeavoured to (hew, even upon the prin- 
ciples of the commercial fyftem, how unnecelTary 
it is to lay extraordinary redraints upon the im- 
portation of goods from thofe countries with 
which the balance of trade is fuppofed to be dif- 
advantl^'Shu'^ 

Nothing, however, can be more abfurd than 
this whole dodrine of the balance of trade, upon 
which, not only thefe reftraints, but almoil all 
the other regulations of commerce are founded. 
When two places trade with one another, this 
doftrine fuppofes that, if the balance be even, 
neither of them either’ lofes or gains ; but if it 
leans in any degree to one fide, that one of them 
lofes, and the other gains in proportion to its 
declenfion from the exa^ equilibrium. Both 
fuppofitions are falfc. A trade which is forced 
by means of bounties and monopolies, may be, 
add commonly is, difadvantageous to the country 
in wl^e favour it is meant to be edabliihed, as 
I iball endeavour to fhew hereafter. But that 

trade 
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® °jv ^ t*'**^^® which, without force or conftraint. Is na- 
-v--^ nirally and regularly carried on between any two 
places, is always advantageous, though not always 
equally fo, to both. 

By advantage or gain, I underftand, not the 
increafe of the quantity of gold and filver, but 
that of the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, 
or the increafe of the annual revenue of its inha- 
bitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade be- 
tween the two places confift altogether in the 
exchange of their native ceJmmodities, they will, 
upon moft occafions, not only both gain, but 
they will gain equally, or very near equally: 
each will in this cafe afford a market for a part 
of the furplus produce of the otlj gr : each will 
replace a capital which had been employed in 
railing and preparing for the market this part of 
the furplus produce of the other, and which had 
been diftributed among, and given revenue and 
maintenance to a certain number of its inhabi- 
tants. Some part of the inhabitants of each, there- 
fore, will indire 61 :ly derive their revenue and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodi- 
ties exchanged too are fuppofed to be of equal 
value, fo the two capitals employed in the trade 
will, upon moft occafions, be equal, or very 
nearly equal ; and both being employed in raif- 
ing the native commodities of the two countries, 
the revenue and maintenance which their diftri- 
bution will afford to the inhabwants of each will 
be equal, or very nearly equal. This revenue 

and 
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and maintenance, thus mutually afforded, will ^ p. 
be greater or fmaller in proportion to the extent > 
of their dealings. • If thefe fliould anryially 
amount to an hundr’ed thoufand pounds, for ex- 
ample, or to a million on each fide, each of them 
will afford an annual revenue in the one cafe 
of an hundred thoufand pounds, in the other, 
of a million, to the inhabitants of the other. 

If their .trade fhould be of fuch a nature that 
one of them exported to the other nothing but 
native commodities, while the returns of that 
other confifted altogether in foreign goods; the 
balance, in this cafe, would ftill be fuppofed 
even, commodities being paid for with commo- 
dities. They would, in this cafe too, both gain, 
but they would not gain equally •, and the inha- 
bitants of the ^country which exported nothing 
but native commodities would derive the greateft 
revenue from the trade. If England, for ex- 
ample, fhould import from France nothing but 
the native commodities of that country, and, 
not having fuch commodities of its own as were 
in demand there, fhould annually repay them by 
tending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, 
tobacco, we fhall fuppofe, and Eafi India goods ; 
this trade, though it would give feme revenue to 
the inhabitants of both countries, would give 
more to thofe of France than to thofe of Eng- 
land. The whole French capital annually em- 
ployed in it would annually be diftributed among 
the people of France. But that part of the Eng- 
lifh capital only which was employed in pro- 
ducing the Englifh commodities with which thofe 

forei":n 
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• ® foreign goods were pxirchafed, would be annually 
diftribuccd aoiong the people of England. The 
greater part of it would ‘replace the capitals 
which had been employed in* Virginia, Indoftan, 
and China, and which had given revenue and 
maintenance to the inhabitants of thoie diftanc 
countries. If the capitals were equal, or nearly 
equal, therefore, this employment of the French 
capital would augment much more the revenue 
of the people of France, than that of the Engliflt 
capital would the revenue of the people of Eng- 
land. France would in this cafe carry on a di- 
rect foreign trade of confumption with England ; 
whereas England would carry on a round-about 
trade of the fame kind with France. The differ- 
ent elfeAs of a capital employed in the diredl, and 
of one employed in the round- abt^t foreig n trade 
of confumption, have already been fully ex- 
plained. 

There is not, probably, between any two 
countries, a trade which confifts altogether in 
the exchange cither of native commodities on 
both Tides, or of native commodities on one fide 
and of foreign goods on the other. Almaff alt 
countries exchange with one another partly na- 
tive and partly foreign goods. That country, 
however, in whofe cargoes there is the greatefi: 
proportion of native, and the leaft of foreign 
gobds will always be the principal gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and Eafl India 
goods, but with gold and (liver, that England 
paid for the commodities annually imported from 
France, the balance, in this cafe, would be fop- 

9 pofed 
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pofed uneven, commodities not being paid for c 
with commodities, but with gold and filver. ■ ' f 

The trade, however, would, in this ‘cafe, • as in 
the foregoing, give fome revenue to the inha- 
bitants of both countries, but more to thofc of 
France than to thofe of England. It would give 
fome revenue to thofe of England. The capital 
which had been employed in producing the Eng- 
lifh goods that purchafed this gold and filver, 
the capital which had been diftributed among, 
and given revenue to, certain inhabitants of Eng- 
land, would thereby be replaced, and enabled 
to continue that employment. The whole capi- 
tal of England would no more be diminifhed by 
this exportation of gold and filver, than by the 
exportation of an eepaal value of any other goods. 

On the corijrary, it would, in moft cafes, be 
augmented. No goods are font abroad but thofe 
for which the demand is fuppofed to be greater 
abroad than at home, and of which the returns 
confcqucntly, it is expeficd, will be of more value 
at home than the commodities exported; If the 
tobacco which, in England, is worth only a 
hundred thoufand pounds, when fent to France 
will purchafe wine which is, in England, worth 
a hundred and ten thoufand pounds, the ex- 
change will augment the capital of England by 
tpn thoufand pounds. If a hundred thoufand 
pounds of Engtilh gold, in the fame manner, 
purchafe French wine, which, in England, is 
worth a hundred and ten thoufand, this exchange 
will equally augment the capital of England by 
ten thouiand pounds. As a merchant who has 

a hundred 
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B 0^0 K a hundred and ten thoufand pounds worth of 

*- -■ ”'*"** in his cellar, is- a richer man than he who 

has o^ly a* hundred thoufand pounds worth of 
tobacco in his warehoufe, fd is he likewilc a 
richer man than he who has only a hundred thou- 
fand pounds worth of gold in his coffers. He 
can put into iViotion a greater quantity of in- 
duftry, and give revenue, maintenance, and em- 
ployment, to a greater number of people than 
cither of the other two. But the capital of the 
country is equal to the capital of all its diHer- 
ent inhabitants, and the quantity of induflry 
which can be annually maintained in it, is equal 
to what all thofe different capitals can maintain. 
Both the capital of the country, therefore, and 
the quantity of induflry which can be annually 
maintained in it, muft generally be augmented 
by this exchange. It would, indetfdj'iJE more 
advantageous for England that it could purchafc 
the wines of France with, its own hard ware and 
broad-cloth, than with either the tobacco of 
Virginia, or the gold and filver of Brazil and 
Peru. A diieft foreign trade of confumption is 
always more advantageous than a round-about 
one. But a round-about foreign trade of con- 
fumption, which is carried on with gold and fil- 
ver, does not feem to be Icfs advantageous than 
any other equally round-about one. Neither is 
a country which has no mines, more likely to 
exhaufted of gold and filver by this annual ex- 
portation of thofe metals, than one which does 
not grow tobacco by the like annual exportation 
of that plant. As a country which has where- 
withal 
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withal to buy tobacco will never be long in want ® 
of it, fo neither will one be long in want of gold 
and filver which has wherewithal to pu^chaie 
thole metals. 

It is a lofing trade, it is faid, which a work- 
man carries on with the alehoufe the trade 
which a manufacturing nation would naturally 
carry on with a wine country, may be confidered 
as a trade of the fame nature. I anfwer, that 
the trade with the alchoufe is not neceflarily a 
lofing trade. In its oWn nature it is juft as ad- 
vantageous as any other, though, perhaps, fome- 
what more liable to be abufed. The employ- 
ment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of 
fermented liquors, are as neceflary divifions of 
labour as any other. It will generally be more 
advantageous ^for a workman to buy of the 
brewer the quantity he has occaflon for, than to 
brew it himfelf, and if he is a poor workman, it 
will generally be more advantageous for him to 
buy it, by little and little, of the retailer, than a 
large quantity of the brewer. He may no doubt 
buy too much of either, as he may of any other 
dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if 
he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he afFeCts to 
be a beau among his companions. It is advan- 
tageous to the great body of workmen, notwith- 
ftanding, that all thefe trades Ihould be free, 
tHbugh this freedom may be abu^d in all of 
th™, and is more likely to be fo, perhaps, in 
fonrfc than in others. Though individuals, be- 
fides, may fometimes ru*in their fortunes by an 
exceflive confumpeion of fermented liquors, there 

VoL. II. R feems 
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^ feems to be no ri(k that » nation ftiould do fo. 
Though in every country there are many people 
who fpend upon fuch liquor^ more than they can 
aBFord, there are always marly more who (jsend 
Icfs. It deferves to be remarked too, that, if we 
confult cxp^^ence, the cheapnefs of wine feems 
to be a cauH, not of drunkennefs, but of Ib- 
briety. The inhabitants of the wine countries 
are in general the Ibberell people in Europe; 
witnefs the Spaniards, the Italians, and the in* 
habitants of the fouthern provinces of France. 
People are feldom guilty of excefs in what is 
their daily fare. Nobody afFefts the charafter of 
liberality and good fellowfliip, by being profufe 
of a liquor which is as cheap as fmall beer. On 
the contrary, in the countries which, cither from 
cxcellive heat or cold, produce no grapes, and 
where wine confequently is dear antha rarity, 
drunkennefs is a common vice, as among the 
northern nations, and all thofe who live between 
the tropics, the negroes, for example, on the 
coaft of Guinea. When a French regiment 
comes from fome of the northern provinces of 
France, where wine is Ibmewhat dear, to be 
quartered in the fouthern, where it is very cheap, 
the foildiers, I have frequently heard it obferved, 
are at firft debauched by the cheapnefs and no- 
velty of good wine ; but after a few months refi- 
dence, the greater part of them become as fob;r 
as the reft of the inhabitants. Were the dyues 
upon foreign wines, and the excifes upon noalr, 
beer, and ale, to be taken away all at once, it 
might, in the fame manner, occafion in Great 

Britain 
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Britain a pretty general and tennporary drunk- ^ ^ p. 

enncfs amon^ the nniddling and inferior ranks of'— — y— — » 
people, which would probably be foon fol^wed 
by a permanent ahd almoft univerfal fobriety. 

At prefent drunkennefs is by no means the vice 
of people of falhion,. or of thofe can eahly 
afford the moft expenfive liquors. 'A gentleman 
drunk with ale, has fcarce ever been feen among 
us. The reftraints upon the wine trade in Great 
Britain, befides, do not fo much feem calculated 
to hinder the people from goings if I may lay 
fo, to the alchoufe, as from going where they 
can buy the beft and cheapeft liquor. They fa- 
vour the wine trade of Portugal, and difeourage 
that of France. The Portuguefe, it is faid, in- 
deed, are better cuftomers for our manufafturcs 
than the French, and Ihould therefore be encou- 
raged in preference to them. As they give us 
their cuftom, it is pretended, we Ihould give 
them ours. The fneaking arts of underling 
tradefmen are thus erefted into political maxims 
for the condudt of a great empire ; for it is the 
moft underling tradefmen only who make it a 
► rule to employ chiefly their own cuftomers. A 
great trader purchafes his goods always where 
they are cheapeft and beft, without regard to 
any little intcreft of this kind. 

By fuch maxims as thefe, however, nations 
hive been taught that their intcreft confifled in 
b^ering all their neighbours. Each nation 
hasrbeen made to look with an invidious eye 
upon the profperity of all the nations with which 
it trades, and to confider their gain as its own 

K a Jofs. 
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K^Iofs. Commerce, which ought naturally to be, 
among nations, as among individuals, a bond of 
union* and friendihip, has be£ome the rnoft fer- 
tile fource of difeord and animofity. The ca- 
pricious ambition of kings and miniifers has not, 
during the'^ffent and the preceding century, 
been more fatal to the repofe of Europe, than the 
impertinent jealoufy of merchants and manufac- 
turers. The violence and injuftice of the rulers 
of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I am 
afraid, the nature of human affairs can fcarce 
admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the 
monopolizing fpirit of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who neither are, nor ought to be, the 
rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be 
correfted, may very eafily be prevented from 
difturbing the tranquillity of any body but them- 
fclves. 

That it was the fpirit of monopoly which origi- 
nally both invented and propagated this doftrine. 
Cannot be doubted ; and they who firft taught it 
were by no means fuch fools as they who believed 
it. In every country it always is and rnuft be 
the intereft of the great body of the people to 
buy whatever they want of thofc who fell it 
cheapeft. The propofition is fo very manifeft, 
that it feems ridiculous to take any pains to prove 
It j nor could it ever have been called in queftiop, 
had mot the interefted fophiftry of merchants ar^d 
manufa^fui ers, confounded the common fenl^of 
mankind. Their intereft is, in this refpeft, 
diieftly oppofite to that of the great body of the 
people* As it is the intereft of the freemen 

• of 
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of a corporation to hinder the reft of the inha- ® 
bitants from employing any workmen but thcm- 
felves, fo it is th« intereft of the merchaftts and 
manufa<£turers of every country to fecure to 
themfelves the monopoly of the h^me market. 
Hence in Great Britain, and in ^ft other Eu.< 
ropean countries, the extraordinary duties upon 
almoft all goods imported by alien merchants. 
Hence the high duties and prohibitions upon all 
thofe foreign manufaftures which can come into 
competition with our own. Hence too the ex- 
traordinary reftraints upon the importation of 
almoft all forts of goods from thofe countries 
with which the balance of trade is fuppofcd to be 
difadvantageous ; that is, from thofe againft 
whom national animofity happens to be moft 
violently inffemed. 

The wealth of a neighbouring nation, how- 
ever, though dangerous in war and politics, is 
certainly advantageous in trade. In a ftate of 
hoftility it may enable our enemies to maintain 
fleets and armies fuperior to our own; but in a 
ftate of peace and commerce it muft likewife 
enable them to exchange with us to a greater 
value, and to afford a better market, either for 
the immediate produce of our own induftry, or 
for whatever is purchafed with that produce, 
^s a rich man is likely to be a better cuftomer 
the induftrious people in his neighbourhood, 
tl^n a poor, fo is likewife a rich nation. A rich 
man, indeed, who is himfelf a manufacturer, is 
a very dangerous neighbour to all thofe who 
deal in the fame way. All the reft of the neigh- 
R 3 bourhood. 
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8 ° ° ^ bourhood, however, by far the greateft number, 

w— by the good market ^hich his expence 
afFords*'them. They even profit by his under- 
felling the poorer workmen who deal in the fame 
way with The manufafturers of a rich 

nation, in the iame manner, may no doubt be 
very dangerous rivals to thofe of their neigh- 
bours. This very competition, however, is ad- 
vantageous to the great body of the people, who 
profit greatly befides by the good market which 
the great expence of fiich a nation afibrds them 
in every other way. Private people who want to 
make a fortune, never think of retiring to the 
remote and poor provinces of the country, but 
refort either to the capital, or to fome of the great 
commercial towns. They know, that, where 
little wealth circulates, there is little to be got, 
but that where a great deal is in motion, fome 
fhare of it may fall to them. The fame maxim 
which would in this manner direft the common 
fenfe of one, or ten, or twenty individuals, fhould 
regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or twenty 
millions, and Ihould make a whole nation regard 
the riches of its neighbours, as a probable caufe 
and occafion for itfclf to acquire riches. A na- 
tion that would enrich itfelf by foreign trade, is 
certainly moft likely to do fo when its neighbour^ 
are all rich, induftrious, and commercial na^ 
tions. A great nation furrounded on ail fides by 
wandering favages and poor barbarians migHt, 
no doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of its 
own lands, and by its own interior commerce, 
but not by foreign trade. It feertos to have been 


in 
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in this manner that the ancient Egyptians and ^ 
the modern Chinefe^ acquired their great wealth. 
The ancient Egyptians, it is faid, negle£t(^li fo- 
reign commerce, and the modern Chi^fc, it is 
known, hold it in the utmoft CQQl^pt, and 
fcarce deign to aiibrd it the dec^t proteftion 
of the laws. The modern maxims of foreign 
commerce, by aiming at the impoveriftiment of 
all our neighbours, fo far as they are capable of 
producing their intended effeft, tend to ten- 
der that very commeicc infignificant and con- 
temptible. 

It is in confequence of thefe maxims that the 
commerce between France and England has in 
both countries been fubjedlcd to fo many dif- 
couragements and reftraints. If thofe two coun- 
tries, however, were to confider their real in- 
tereft, without either mercantile jealoufy or na- 
tional animofity, the commerce of France might 
be more advantageous to Great Britain than that 
of any other country, and for the fame reafon 
that of Great Britain to France. France is the 
neareft neighbour to Great Britain. In the trade 
between the fouthern coaft of England and the 
northern and north- weftern coafts of France, the 
returns might be expefted, in the fame manner 
as in the inland trade, four, five, or fix times in 
the year. The capital, therefore, employed in 
this trade, could in each of the two couiltries 
keep in motion, four, five, or fix times the quan- 
tity of induftry, and afford employment and fub- 
fiftence to four, five, or fix times the number of 
people, which an equal capital could do in the 

R 4 greater 
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® ^ greater part of the other branches of foreign 

^ trade. Between the parts of France and Great 
Britaii. moft remote fiom one another, the re- 
turns iTiight be expeded, at leaft, once in the 
year, and^«^en this trade would fo far be at lead: 
equally advMh;,geous as the greater part of the 
other branches of our foreign European trade. 
It would be, at lead, three times more advan- 
tageous than the boafted trade with our North 
American colonies, in which the returns were 
leldom made in lefs than three years, frequently 
not in lefs than four or five years. France, be- 
fides, is fuppofed to contain twenty-four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Our North American co- 
lonies were never fuppofed to contain more than 
three millions : and France is a much richer 
country than North America j though, on account 
of the more unequal diftribution of riches, there 
Is much moie poverty and beggary in the one 
count! y, than in the other. France, theiefore, 
could afford a market at leaft eight times more 
extenfive, and, on account of the fuperior fre- 
quency of the returns, four and twenty times 
more advantageous, than that which our North 
American colonies ever afforded. The trade of 
Great Britain would be juft as advantageous to 
France, and, in pioportion to the wealth, popu- 
lation and proximity of the refpedive countries, 
would have the fame fuperiority over that which 
France carries on with her own colonies. Such 
is the very great tliffcrence between that trade 
which the wifdom of both nations has thought 

proper 
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proper to difcourage, and that which it has fa- c ha p. 
voured the moll;. \ 

But the very fajhe circumftances which^ould 
have rendered an open and free commjrce be- 
tween the two countries fo advantagec^ to both, 
have occafioned the principal ‘wuclions to 
that commerce. Being neighbours, they are 
neceflarily enemies, and the wealth and power 
of each becomes, upon that account, more for- 
midable to the other; and what would increafe 
the advantage of national friendfhip, ferves only 
to inflame the violence of national animofity. 

They are both rich and induflrious nations ; and 
the merchants and manufacturers of each, dread 
the competition of the fkill and aCtivity of thofe 
of the other. Mercantile jealoufy is excited, and 
both inflamas, and is itfclf inflamed, by the 
violence of national animofity ; and the traders 
of both countries have announced, with all the 
pafTionate confidence of interefted faifehood, the 
certain ruin of each, in conlequence of that un- 
favourable balance of trade, which, they pretend, 
would be the infallible elFeCt of an unreftrained 
commerce with the other. 

There is no commercial country in Europe 
of which the approaching ruin has not frequently 
been foretold by the pretended dodtors of this 
fyftem, from an . unfavourable balance of trade. 

After all the anxiety, however, which they ‘have 
excited about this, after all the vain attempts of 
almofl all trading nations to turn that balance in 
their own favour and againft their neighbours, 
it does i^ot appear that any one nation in Europe 

7 has 
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* ® has been in any refpeA impOveiifhed by this 

»— caufe. Every town and country, on the con- 
trary,' in proportion as they <>have opened their 
ports tdv^all nations, inftead of being ruined by 
this free B^de, as the principles of the com- 
mercial fyfteriy would lead us to cxped, have 
been enriched by it. Though there aic in Eu- 
rope, indeed, a few towns which in fome refpefls 
deferve the name of free poits, there is no coun- 
try which does fo. Holland, perhaps, approaches 
the neareft to this character of any, though ftill 
vfry remote from itj and Holland, it is acknow- 
ledged, not only derives its whole wealth, but 
a great part of its neccfiaiy fubfiftence, from fo- 
reign trade. 

1'here is another balance, indeed, which has 
alieady been explained, very different fiom the 
balance of trade, and which, accoiding as it hap- 
pens to be either favourable or unfavourable, 
ncceflarily occafions the profperity or decay of 
every nation. This is the balance of the annual 
produce and confumption. If the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce, it has already been 
obferved, exceeds that of the annual confump- 
tlon, the capital of the fociety mud: annually 
increafe in proportion to this excefs. The fo- 
ciety in this cafe lives within its revenue, and 
what is annually faved out of its revenue, is na- 
turally added to its capital, and employed fo as 
to increafe ftill further the annual produce. If 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
on the contrary, fall fhort of the annual con- 
fumption, the capital of the fociety muft an- 
nually 
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nually decay in proportion to this deficiency. ^ 
The cxpcnce of the^fociety in this cafe exceeds 
its revenue, and neoelTarily encroaches up^ its 
capital. Its capital, therefore, muft n^flarily 
•decay, and, together with it, the ey/nangeable 
. value of the annual produce of its iaduftry. 

This balance of produce and confumption is 
entirely different from, what is called, the ba- 
lance of trade. It might take place in a nation 
which had no foreign trade, but which was en- 
tirely feparated from all the world. It may talai 
place in the whole globe of the earth, of which 
the wealth, population, and improvement may 
be either gradually increafing or gradually de- 
caying. 

The balance of produce and confumption 
may be conftintly in favour of a nation, though 
what is called the balance of trade be generally 
againft' it. A nation may import to a greater 
value than it exports for half a century, perhaps, 
together; the gold and filver which comes into 
it during ail this time may be all immediately 
•fent out of it ; its circulating coin may gradually 
decay, different forts of paper money being fub- 
ftituted in its place, and even the debts too which 
it contrafts in the principal nations with whom 
it deals, may be gradually increafing ; and yet 
its real wealth, the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce of its lands and labour, nnay, 
during the fame period, have been increafing in 
a much greater proportion. The ftate of our 
North American colonies, and of the trade 
which they carried on with Great Britain, before 
13 the 
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lias been in any refpeA impoverifhed by this 
^caufe. Every town and country, on the con- 
trary,' dn proportion as they .have opened their 
ports tii^^all nations, inftead of being ruined by 
this free as the principles of the com- 

mercial fyfter^ would lead us to expert, have 
been enriched by it. Though there aie in Eu- 
rope, indeed, a few towns which in fome refpe£ls 
deferve the name of free poits, there is no coun- 
try which does fo. Holland, perhaps, approaches 
the neareft to this charafler of any, though ftill 
v^ry remote from it ; and Holland, it is acknow- 
ledged, not only derives its whole wealth, but 
a great part of its neceflary fubfiftence, from fo- 
reign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has 
already been explained, very different from the 
balance of trade, and which, according as it hap- 
pens to be either favourable or unfavourable, 
neceffarily occaGons the profperity or decay of 
every nation. This is the balance of the annual 
produce and confumption. If the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce, it has already been 
obferved, exceeds that of the annual confump- 
tion, the, capital of the fociety muft annually 
increafe in proportion to this excels. The fo. 
ciety in this cafe lives within its revenue, and 
what is annually faved out of its revenue, is na- 
turally added to its capital, and employed fo as 
to increafe ftill further the annual produce. If 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
on the contrary, fall Ihort of the annual con- 
fumption, the capital of the fociety muft an- 
nually 
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nual!y decay in proportion to this deficiency. ® 
The cxpcncc of the^focicty in this cafe exceeds 
its revenue, and neeelTarily encroaches up^ its 
capital. Its capital, therefore, muft npreflarily 
'decay, and, together with it, the iximangeable 
value of the annual produce of its i.Wuftry. 

This balance of produce and confumption is 
entirely different from, what is called, the ba- 
lance of trade. It might take place in a nation 
which had no foreign trade, but which was en- 
tirely feparated from all the world. It may take 
place in the whole globe of the earth, of which 
the wealth, populatbn, and improvement may 
be either gradually increafing or gradually de- 
caying. 

The balance of produce and confumption 
may be conftintly in favour of a nation, though 
what is called the balance of trade be generally 
againft' it. A nation may import to a greater 
value than it exports for half a century, perhaps, 
together; the gold and filver which comes into 
it during all this time may be all immediately 
>fent out of it ; its circulating coin may gradually 
decay, different forts of paper money being fub- 
ftituted in its place, and even the debts too which 
it contracts in the principal nations with whom 
it deals, may be gradually increafing ; and yet 
its real wealth, the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce of its lands and labour, rnay, 
during the fame period, have been increafing in 
a much greater proportion. The ftate of our 
North American colonies, and of the trade 
which they carried on with Great Britain, before 
13 the 
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B ®y commencement of the prefent difturbanccs*, 

< may ferve as a proof that this is by no means an 
imp^^J^lble fuppofition. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Drawbacks, 

M erchants and manufacturers are 
not contented with the monopoly of the 
home market, but dcfire likewife the moft ex- 
tenfivc foreign falc for their goods. Their 
country has no jurifdiCtion in foreign nations, 
and therefore can feldom procure them any mo- 
nopoly there. They are generally obliged, there- 
fore, to content themfclves with petitioning for 
certain encouragements to exportation. 

Of thefe encouragements what are' called 
Drawbacks fcem to be the moft reafonable. To 
allow the merchant to draw back upon exporta- 
tion, either the whole or a part of whatever ex- 
cife or inland duty is impofed upon domeftic in-, 
duftry, can never occafion the exportation of a 
greater quantity of goods than what would have 
been exported had no duty been impofed. Such 
encouragements do not tend to turn towards any 
particular employment a greater fhare of the ca- 
pital of the country, than what would go to that 
employment of its own accord, but only to 
hinder the duty from driving away any part of 

* This paragraph was written in the year J775. 
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that fliare to other employments. They tend 
not to overturn that balance which naturally 
eftablifties itfelf among all the various errmloy- 
ments of the fociety*; but to hinder it fron/being 
overturned by the duty. They tend to de- 
ftroy, but to preferve, what it is ‘ moft cafes 
advantageous to preferve, the natural divifion and 
diftribucion of labour in the fociety. 

The fame thing may be faid of the drawbacks 
upon the re-exportation of foreign goods import- 
ed ; which in Great Britain generally amount 
to by much the largeft part of the duty upon 
importation. By the fecond of the rules, an- 
nexed to the a£t of parliament, which impofed, 
what is now called, the old fubfidy, every mer- 
chant, whether Englifli or alien, was allowed to 
draw back hajf that duty upon exportation j the 
Englifo merchant, provided the exportation took 
place within twelve months ; the alien, provided 
it took place within nine months. Wines, cur- 
rants, and wrought filks were the only goods 
which did not fall within this rule, having other 
and more advantageous allowances. The duties 
impofed by this aft of parliament were, at that 
time, the only duties upon the importation of 
foreign goods. The term within which this, 
and all other drawbacks, could be clainried, was 
afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. chap. 21 . feft. 10.) ex- 
tended to three years. . 

The duties which have been impofed fince 
the ‘old fubfidy, are, the greater part of them, 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. This ge- 
neral rule, however, is liable to a great number 
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* ® y ^ of exceptions, and the do£trine of drawbacks has 
W-v— 'become a much lefs fimple matter, than it was 
at their firil inftitution. > 

Up^ the exportation of iSmc foreign goods, 
of whia^t was expected that the importation 
would greaSy ^exceed what was neceflary for the 
home confumption, the whole duties are drawn 
back, without retaining even half the old fubfidy. 
Before the revolt of our North American colo- 
nies, we had the monopoly of the tobacco of 
Maryland and Virginia. We imported about 
ninety-fix thoufand hogfheads, and the home 
confumption was not fuppofed to exceed fourteen 
thoufand. To facilitate the great exportation 
which was neceflary, in order to rid us of the 
reft, the whole duties were drawn back, pro- 
vided the exportation took place within three 
years. 

We dill have, though not altogether, yet very' 
nearly the monopoly of the fugars of our Weft 
Indian iflands. If fugars are exported within a 
year, therefore, all the duties upon importation 
are drawn back, and if exported within three 
years, all the. duties, except half the old fubfidy, ' 
which ftill continues to be retained upon the ex- 
portation of the greater part of goods. Though 
the importation of fugar exceeds, a good deal, 
what is ncceflfary for the home confumption, the 
excffs is inconfiderablc, in comparifon of what it 
tifed to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular obje&s of the jea- 
loufy of our own manufadurers, are prohibited 
to be imported for home confumption. They 

may. 
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may, however, upon paying certain duties, be ^ 
imported and warehoufcd for exportation. But'- 
upon fuch exportation, no part of thefe duties 
is drawn back. Our manufafturers are ifiiwill- 
ing, it fcems, that even this reftrifte|j 5 '‘import- 
ation Ihould be encouraged, and afraid left 
fome part of thefe goods (hould be ftolen out of 
the warehoufe, and thus come into competition 
with their own. It is under thefe regulations 
only that we can import wrought filks, French 
cambricks and lawns, callicoes painted, printed, 
ftained, or dyed, See. 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of 
French goods, and choofe rather to forego a pro- 
fit to ourfclves, than to fuffer thofe, whom we 
confider as our enemies, to make any profit by 
our means. Not only half the old fubfidy, but 
the fecond twenty- five f.cr cent, is retained upon 
the exportation of all French goods. 

Bv the fourth of the rules annexed to the old 
fubfidy, the drawback allowed upon the exporta- 
tion of all wines amounted to a great deal more 
than half the duties which were, at that time, 
paid upon their importation j and it feems, at 
that time, to have been the objed of the legif- 
lature to give fomewhat more than ordinary en- 
couragement to the carrying trade in wine. Se- 
veral of the other duties too,, which were im- 
pofed, either at the fame time, or fublequent to 
the old fubfidy: what is called the additional 
duty, the new fubfidy, the one- third and two- 
thirds fubfidies, the impoft 1692, the coinage 
on wine, were - allowed to be wholly drawn back 

upon 
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K Upon exportation. All thofe duties^ however^ 
except the additional duty and impoft 1692, be- 
ing paid down in ready money, upon importa- 
tion, '^e intereft of lb largd a fum occafioned 
an exp^\?, which made it unreafonabie to ex- 
pe6l any ph&f^.able carrying trade in this article. 
Only a part, therefore, of the duty called the 
impoft on wine, and no part of the twenty-five 
pounds the ton upon French wines, or of the 
duties impofed in 1745> in *763, and in 1778, 
were allowed to be drawn back upon exporta- 
tion. The two impofts of five per cent, im- 
pofed in 1779 ^nd 1781, upon ail the former 
duties of cuftoms, being allowed to be wholly 
drawn back upon the exportation of all other 
goods, weie likewife allowed to be drawn back 
upon that of wine. The laft duty that has been 
particulaily impofed upon wine, that of 1780, 
is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indul- 
gence, which, when fo many heavy duties are 
retained, moft probably could never occafion 
the exportation of a fingle ton of wine. Thefe 
lules take place with regard to all places of law- 
ful exportation, except the Britifii colonies in 
America. 

The 15th Charles II. chap. 7. called an aft 
for the encouragement of trade, had given Great 
Britain the monopoly of fupplying the colonies 
with all the commodities of the growth or nria- 
nufafture of Europe ; and confequently with 
wines. In a country of fo extenfive a coaft as 
our North American and Weft Indian colo- 
nies, where our authority ' was always fo very 

flender. 
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flender, and where the inhabitants were allowed *’• 

to carry out, in their own fhips, their non-enu- v- 
merated commoditits, ac firft, to all pyts of 
Europe, and afterwards, to all parts of ^Europe 
South of Cape Finifterre, it is not y.ry proba- 
ble that this monopoly could eve " be much rc- 
fpedled ; and they probably, at all times, found 
means of bringing back fome cargo from the 
countries to which they were allowed to carry 
out one. They feem, however, to have found 
Ibme difficulty in importing European wines from 
the places of their growth, and they could not 
well import them from Great Britain, where 
they were loaded with many heavy duties, cf 
which a confiderable part was not drawn back 
upon exportation. Madeira wine, not being a 
European copnmodity, could be imported di- 
reftly into America and the Weft Indies, coun- 
tries which, in all their non- enumerated com- 
modities, enjoyed a free trade to the iftand of 
Madeira. Thefe circumftances had probably 
introduced that general tafte for Madeira wine, 
which our officers found eftablifhed in all our co- 
lonies at the commencement of the war which 
began in 1755, which they brought back 
with them to the mother country, where that 
wine had not been much in fafhion before. 

Upon the conclufion of that war, in 1763 (by 
the 4th Geo. III. Chap. 15. Seft. 12. )• all 
the duties, except 3 1. 10 s. were allowed to be 
drawn back, upon the exportation to the co- 
lonies of all wines, except French wines, to 
the commerce and confumption of which, na- 
VoL. II. S tional 
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® ® ^ tional prejudice would allow no fort bf encou- 

ragement. 1 he period between the granting 
of tl\is indulgence and the tevolt of our North 
AmerS^an colonies was probably too fhort to 
admit ofH^ny confiderable change in the cuftoms 
of thofe cou'htries. 

The fame a£l:, which, in the drawback upon 
all wines, except French wines, thus favoured 
the colonies fb much more than other countries j 
in thole, upon the greater part of other com- 
modities, favoured them much lefs. Upon the 
exportation of the greater part of commodities 
to other countries, half the old fubfidy was 
drawn back. But this law enafted, that no part 
of that duty fliould be drawn back upon the ex- 
portation to the colonies of any commodities, of 
tlie growth or manufatfture either' of Europe or 
the Kali: Indies, except wines, white callicoes, and 
muilins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally grant- 
ed for the encouragement of the carrying trade, 
which, as the freight of the (hips is frequently 
paid by foreigners in money, was fuppofed to be 
peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and filver into 
the country. But though the carrying trade 
certainly deferves no peculiar encouragement, 
though the motive of the inftitution was, per- 
haps, abundantly foolilb, the inftitution itfelf 
feems reafonable enough. Such drawbacks can- 
not force into this trade a greater fhare of the 
capital of the country than what would have 
‘ gone to it of its own accord, had there been no 
duties upon importation. They only prevent 

its 
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its being excluded altogether by thofe duties. ^ 
The carrying trade,, though it deferves no pre- 
ference, ought not ‘to be precluded, but ^o be 
left free like all other trades. It is a iieceffary 
• refource to thofe capitals which cannot find em- 
ployment either in the agriculture or in the ma- 
nufadtures of the country, either in its home trade 
or in its foreign trade of confumption. 

The revenue of the cuftoms, inftead of fuffer- 
ing, profits from fuch drawbacks, by that part 
of the duty which is retained. If the whole 
duties had been retained, the foreign goods 
vpon which they are paid, could feldom have 
been exported, nor conlequently imported, for 
want of a market. The duties, therefore, of 
which a part is retained, would never have been 
paid. 

These reafons feem fufficiently to juftify 
drawbacks, and would juftify them, though the 
whole duties, whether upon the produce of do- 
meftic induftry, or upon foreign goods, were 
always drawn back upon exportation. The re- 
wenue of excife would in this cafe, indeed, futFer 
a little, and that of the cuftoms a good deal 
more ; but the natural balance of induftry, the 
natural divifiqn and diftribution of labour, which 
is always more or lefs difturbed by fuch duties, 
would be more nearly re-eftablifhed by fuch a 
regulation. 

These reafons, however, will juftify draw- 
backs only upon exporting goods to thofe coun- 
tries which are altogether foreign and inde- 
pendent, not to thofe in which our merchants 

S 2 and 
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* and manufadlurers enjoy a monopoly. A draw- 

j back, for example, upon the exportation of Eu- 
ropeAe goods to our Atnerican colonies, will not 
alwaysvccafion a greater exportation than what 
would h^ jaken place without it. By means, 
of the monopoly which our merchants and ma- 
nufafturers enjoy there, the fame quantity might 
frequ'^ntly, perhaps, be fent thither, though the 
whole duties were retained. The drawback, 
therefore, may fiequently be pure lofs to the 
revenue of excife and ciiftoms, without altering 
the ftate of the trade, or rendering it in any re- 
fpeft more extenfive. How far fuch drawbacks 
can be juftified, as a proper encouragement to 
the induftry of our colonies, or how far it is ad- 
vantageous to the mother-country, that they 
fhould be exempted from taxes which are paid by 
all the reft of their fellow fubjefts, will appear 
hereafter when I come to treat of colonies. 

Drawbacks, however, it muft always be un- 
deiftood, are ufeful only in thofe cafes in which 
the goods for the exportation of which they are 
given, are really exported to fome foreign coun*. 
try ; and not clandeftincly re-imported into our 
own. That fome drawbacks, particularly thofe 
upon tobacco, have frequently been abufed in 
this manner, and have given occafion to many 
frauds equally hurtful both to the revenue and to 
the fair trader, is well known. 
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C ft A P. V. 

Of Bounties, 

B ounties upon exportation are, in Great c 
Britain, frequently petitioned for, and 
fometimes granted to the pioduce of particular 
branches of domeftic induftry. By means of 
them our merchants and manufadturcrs, it is 
pretended, will be enabled to fell their goods as 
cheap or cheaper than their rivals in the foreign 
market. A greater quantity, it is faid, will 
thus be exported, and the balance of trade con- 
fequently turned more in favour of our own 
country. We cannot give our workmen a mo- 
nopoly in the foreign, as we have done in the 
home market. We cannot force foreigners to 
buy their goods, as we have done our own coun- 
trymen. The next beft expedient, it has been 
thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. 

It is in this manner that the mercantile fyftem 
propofes to enrich the whole country, and to put 
money into all our pockets by means of the ba- 
lance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to 
thofe branches of trade only which cannot be 
carried on without them. But every brancK of 
trade in which the merchant can fell his goods 
for a price which replaces to him, with the ordi- 
nary profits of ftock, the whole capital employed 
in preparing and fending them to market, can be 
S 3 carried 
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C ft A P. V. 

Of Bounties, 

B ounties upon exportation are, in Great c 
Britain, frequently pecirioned for, and 
fometimes granted to the pioduce of particular 
branches of domeftic induftry. By means of 
them our merchants and manufafturcrs, it is 
pretended, will be enabled to fell their goods as 
cheap or cheaper than their rivals in the foreign 
market. A greater quantity, it is faid, will 
thus be exported, and the balance of trade con- 
fequently turned more in favour of our own 
country. We cannot give our workmen a mo- 
nopoly in the foreign, as we have done in the 
home market. We cannot force foreigners to 
buy their goods, as we have done our own coun- 
trymen. The next beft expedient, it has been 
thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. 
,It is in this manner that the mercantile fyftem 
propofes to enrich the whole country, and to put 
money into all our pockets by means of the ba- 
lance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to 
thofe branches of trade only which cannot be 
carried on without them. But every brancK of 
trade in which the merchant can fell his goods 
for a price which replaces to him, with the ordi- 
nary profits of flock, the whole capital employed 
in preparing and fending them to market, can be 
S 3 carried 
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K carried on without a bounty. Every fuch branch 
is evidently upon a level with ail the other 
branches of trade which are*,carried on without 
bounti\^ and cannot therefore require one more 
than the^i Thofe trades only require bounties 
in which the merchant is obliged to fell his 
goods for a price which does not replace to him 
his capital, together with the ordinary proht ; 
or in which he is obliged to fell them for Icfs 
than it really cofts him to fend them to market. 
The bounty is given in order to make up this 
lofs, and to encourage him to continue, or per- 
haps to begin, a trade of which the expence is 
fuppofed to be greater than the returns, of which 
every operation eats up a part of the capital em- 
ployed in it, and which is of fuch a nature, that, 
if all other trades refembled it, there would foon 
be no capital left in the country. 

The trades, it is to be oblerved, which are 
carried on by means of bounties, are the only 
ones which can be carried on between two na- 
tions for any confiderable time together, in fuch 
a manner as that one of them flaall always and 
regularly lofe, or fell its goods for lefs than it 
really cofts to fend them to market. But if the 
bounty did not repay to the merchant what he 
would otherwife lofe upon the price of his goods, 
his own intereft would loon oblige him to em- 
ploy his ftock in another way, or to find out a 
trade in which the price of the goods would re- 
place to him, with the ordinary profit, the capi- 
tal employed in fending them to market. The 
eife£): of bounties, like that of all the other ex- 
pedients 
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pedients of the mercantile fyftem, can only be to^ 
force the trade of a country into a channel much'— v— * 
lefs advantageous t&an that in which it would 
naturally run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of 
the trafts upon the corn trade has fliown very 
clearly, that fince the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of corn was firft eftablilhed, the price of the 
corn exported, valued moderately enough, has 
exceeded that of the corn imported, valued very 
high, by a much greater fum than the amount of 
the whole bounties which have been paid during 
that period. This, he imagines, upon the true 
principles of the mercantile fyftem, is a clear 
proof that this forced corn trade is beneficial to 
the nation j the value of the exportation exceed- 
ing that of the importation by a much greater 
fum than the whole extraordinary expence which 
the public has been at in order to get it export- 
ed. He does not confider that this extraordi- 
nary cxpence, or the bounty, is the fmalleft part 
of the expence which the exportation of corn 
, really cpfts the fociety. The capital which the 
farmer employed in raifing it, muft likewife be 
taken into the account. Unlefs the price of the 
corn when fold in the foreign markets replaces, 
not only the bounty, but this capital, together 
with the ordinary profits of ftock, the fociety is 
a lofer by the difference, or the national ftock 
is fo much diminilhed. But the very reafon for 
which it has been thought neceffary to grant a 
bounty, is the fuppofed infufficiency of the price 
to do this. 

S 4 The 
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B 0^0 K Thz average price of corn, it has been fakJ, 

«— -v-^has fallen confidcrably fincc the eftabliftimcnt of 
the bcKinty. That the average price of corn be- 
gan to'Yall fonnewhat towards the end of the laft 
century, and has continued to do fo during the 
courfe of the fixty-four firft years of the prelent, 

I have already endeavoured to Ihow. But this 
event, fuppofing it to be real, as I believe it to 
be, mull have happened in fpite of the bounty, 
and cannot poffibly have happened in confe- 
quence of it. It has happened in France, as 
well as in England, though in France there 
was, not only no bounty, but, till 176+, the 
exportation of corn was fubjedted to a general 
prohibition. This gradual fall in the average 
price of grain, it is probable, therefore, is ulti- 
mately owing neither to the oiie regulation 
nor to the other, but to that gradual and in- 
fenfible rife in the real value of lilver, which, 
in the fiift book of this difeourfe, I have en- 
deavoured to Ihew has taken place in the 
general market of Europe, during the courfe of 
the prefent century. It feems to be altogether . 
impofiibie that the bounty could ever contribute 
to lower the price of grain. 

In years of plenty, it has already been ob- 
ferved, the bounty, by occalioning an extraor- 
dinary exportation, necelTarily keeps up the price 
of corn in the home market above what it would 
naturally fall to. To do fo was the avowed 
purpofe of the inflitution. In years of fcarcity, 
though the bounty is frequently fufpended, yet 
the great exportation which it occafions in years 

of 
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of plenty, mull frequently hin('>. i in 're or lefs '' p* 
the plenty of one year fiom relieving the fr^rrity ■ 
of another. Both* in yeais of plenty, and in 
years of fcarcity, therefore, the bounty neceffa- 
rily tends to raife the money price of corn foine- 
what higher than it otherwife would be in the 
home market. 

That, in the aftual ftate of tillage, the 
bounty muft neceffarily have this tendency, will 
nor, I apprehend, be difputed by any reafonable 
perfon. But it has been thought by many peo- 
ple that it tends to encourage tillage, and that 
in two different ways ; firft, by opening a more 
extenfive foreign market to the corn of the far- 
mer, it tends, they imagine, to increafe the de- 
mand for, and confequently the produflion of 
that commodity ; and fecondly, by fecuring to 
him a better price than he could otherwife expert 
in the afluai Hate of tillage, it tends, they fup- 
pofe, to encourage tillage. This double en- 
couragement muft, they imagine, in a long 
period of years, occafion fuch an increafe in the 
produftion of corn, as may lower its price in the 
home market, much more than the bounty can 
raife it, in the aftual ftate which tillage may, at 
the end of that period, happen to be in. 

I ANSWER, that whatever extenfion of the fo- 
reign market can be occafioned by the bounty, 
muft, in every particular year, be altogether at 
the expcnce of the home market ; as every bulhel 
of corn which is exported by means of the boun- 
ty, and which would not have been exported 
without the bounty, would have remained in the 

home 
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^ home market to increafe the confumption, and 

-<to lower the price of that commodity. The 
corn Iwunty, it is to be obf^rved, as well as 
every other bounty upon exportation, impofes 
two different taxes upon the people; fiift, the 
tax which they are obliged to contiibute, in oider 
to pay the bounty ; and fecondly, tlie tax which 
srifes from the advanced price of the commo- 
dity in the home maiket, and which, as the 
whole body of the people are purchafers of corn, 
mud;, in this particular commodity, be paid by 
the whole body of the people. In this parti- 
cular commodity, therefore, this fecoiid tax is 
by much the heavieft of the two. Let us fup- 
pofe that, taking one year with another, the 
bounty of fi/e Ihillings upon the exportation of 
the quarter of wheat, raifes the price of that 
commodity in the home market only fixpence 
the bulhcl, or four fhillings the quarter, higher 
than it otherways would have been in the aftual 
ftate of the crop. Even upon this very mode- 
rate fuppoficion, the great body of the people, 
over and above contributing the tax which pays 
the bounty of five Ihillings upon every quarter 
of wheat exported, mud: pay another of four 
fhillings upon every quarter which they them- 
felvcs confume. But, according to the very well 
informed author of the trads upon the corn- 
trade,.. the average proportion of the corn ex- 
ported to that con fumed at home, is not more 
than that of one to thirty-one.- For every five 
ftiilings, therefore, which they contribute to the 
payment of the firft tax, they muft contribute fix 

pounds 
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pounds four fliillings to the payment of the ^ 
fecond. So very heavy a tax upon the firft ne- u.— 
ceflary of life, muft either reduce the fubfiftence 
of the labouring poor, or it muft occafion fome 
augmentation in their pecuniary wages, propor- 
tionable to that in the pecuniary price of their 
fubfiftence. So far as it operates in the one 
way, it muft reduce the ability of the labouring 
poor to educate and bring up their children, and 
muft, fo far, tend to reftrain the population of 
the country. So far as it operates in the other, 
it muft reduce the ability of the employers of 
the poor, to employ fo great a number as they 
otherwile might do, and muft, fo far, tend to 
reftrain the induftry of the country. The ex- 
traordinary exportation of corn, therefore, oc- 
.cafioned by .the bounty, not only, in every par- 
ticular year, diminiflies the home, juft as much 
as it extends the foreign market and confump- 
tion, but, by reftraining the population and in- 
duftry of the country, its final tendency is to 
ftunt and reftrain the gradual extcnfion of the 
home maiketj and thereby, in the long run, 
rather to diminilh, than to augment, the whole 
market and confumption of corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of 
corn, however, it has been thought, by render- 
ing that commodity more profitable to the far- 
mer, muft necelfarily encourage its produdtion. 

1 ANSWER, that this might be t’le cale if the 
effedt of the bounty was to raile the real price 
of corn, or to enable the farmer, with an equal 
quantity of it, to maintain a greater number 

of 
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* ^ of labourers in the fame manner, whether liberal, 

* moderate, or fcanty, than other labourers arc 
commonly maintained in fijs neighbourhood. 
But neither the bounty, it is evident, nor any 
other human inllitution, can have any fuch 
effeft. It is not the real, but the nominal price 
of corn, which can in any confidcrable degree 
be afFefted by the bounty. And though the tax 
which that inftitution impofes upon the whole 
body of the people, may be very burdenfbme to 
thofe who pay it, it is of very little advantage 
to thole who receive it. 

The real effeft of the bounty is not fo much 
to raife the real value of corn, as to degrade the 
real value of filverj or to make an equal quan- 
tity of it exchange for a finaller quantity, not 
only of corn, but of all other home>-made com- 
modities : for the money price of corn regulates 
that of all other home-made commodities. 

It regulates the money price of labour, which 
muft always be fuch as to enable the labourer to 
purebafe a quantity of corn fufficient to main- 
tain him and his family cither in the liberal, 
moderate, or fcanty manner in which the advan- 
cing, ftationary, or declining circumftances of the 
fociety oblige his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produce of land, which, in 
every period of improvement, muft bear a cer- 
tain proportion to that of corn, though this 
proportion is different in different periods. It 
regulates, for example, the money price of graft 

and 
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and hay, of butchers’ meat, of horfes, and the 
maintenance of horles, of land carriage confc- 
qucntly, or of the,^reater part of the inland com- 
merce of the country. 

By regulating the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produce of land, it regulates 
that of the materials of almoft all manufadurcs. 
By regulating the money price of labour, it re- 
gulates that of manufafturing art and induftry. 
And by regulating both, it regulates that of the 
complete manufafture. The money price of la- 
bour, and of every thing that is the produce 
either of land or labour, muft neceflarily either 
rife or fall in proportion to the money price of 
corn. 

Though in confequence of the bounty, there- 
fore, the fafmer Ihould be enabled to fell his corn 
for four Ihillings the bulhel intlead of three and 
lixpence, and to pay his landlord a money rent 
proportionable to this rife in the money price of 
his produce ; yet if, in confequence of this rife 
in the price of corn, four Ihillings will purchafe 
no more home-made goods of any other kind 
than three and Hxpence would have done before, 
neither the circumftances of the farmer, nor thofe 
of the landlord, will be much mended by this 
change. The farmer will not be abl* to culti- 
vate much better: the landlord will not be able 
to live much better. In the purchafe of foreign 
commodities this enhancement in the price of 
corn may give them fome little advantage. In 
that of home-made commodities it can give them 
none at all. And almoft the whole expence of 

the 
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^ the farmer, and the far greater part even of that 
of the landlord, is in home-made commodities. 

That degradation in the vll,ue of filver which 
is the effeft of the fertility of the mines, and 
which operates equally, or very near equally, 
through the greater part of the commercial world, 
is a matter of very little confequence to any par- 
ticular country. The confequent rife of all mo- 
ney prices, though it does not make thofe who 
receive them really richer, does not make them 
really poorer. A fervice of plate becomes really 
cheaper, and every thing elfe remains precifely of 
the fame real value as before. 

But that degradation in the value of filver 
which, being the efFeft either of the peculiar 
fituation, or of the political inftitutions of a par- 
ticular country, takes place only in that country, 
is a matter of very great confequence, which, 
far from tending to make any body really richer, 
tends to make every body really poorer. The 
rife in the money price of all commodities, which 
is in this cafe peculiar to that country, tends to 
difeourage more or left every fort of induftry 
which is carried on within it, and to enable fo- 
reign nations, by furnilhing almoft all forts of 
goods for a fmallcr quantity of filver than its 
own workmen can afford to do, to under fell 
them, not only in the foreign, but even in the 
home^market. 

It is the peculiar fituation of Spain and Por- 
tugal as proprietors of the mines, to be the 
diftributors of gold and filver to all the other 
countries of Europe. Thofe metals ought na- 
turally. 
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turally> therefore, to be fomewhat cheaper in^ i». 
Spain and Portugal than in any other part of ■ t ' 
Europe. The difference, however, fhould be 
no more than the amount of the freight and in- 
furance ; and, on account of the great value and 
fmall bulk of thofe metals, their freight is no 
great matter, and their infurance is the fame as 
that of any other goods of equal value. Spain 
and Portugal, therefore, could fuffer very little 
from their peculiar fituation, if they did not 
aggravate its difadvantages by their political in- 
ftitutions. 

Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting 
the exportation of gold and filver, load that ex- 
pot tation with the expence of fmuggling, and 
raife the value of thofe metals in other countries 
fo much more above what it is in their own, by 
the whole amount of this expence. When you 
dam up a ftream of water, as foon as the dam 
is full, as much water muft run over the dam- 
head as if there was no dam at all. The pro- 
hibition of exportation cannot detain a greater 
quantity of gold and filver in Spain and Portu- 
gal than what they can afford to employ, than 
what the annual produce of their land and 
labour will allow them to employ, in coin, 
plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and 
filver. When they have got this quantity the 
dam is full, and the whole ftream which flows 
in afterwards muft run over. The annual ex- 
portation of gold and filver fiom Spain and 
Portugal accordingly is, by all accounts, not- 
withftanding thefe reftraints, very near equal to 
1 the 
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* ^ whole annual importation. As the water* 

t however, mud always be deeper behind the 

dam>head than before it, fo the quantity of gold 
and filver which thefe reftraints detain in Spain 
and Portugal mud, in proportion to the annual ^ 
produce of their land and labour, be greater 
than what is to be found in other countries. 
The higher and drongcr the dam-head, the 
greater mud be the difference in the depth of 
water behind and Lefore it. The higher the tax, 
the higher the penalties with which the pro- 
hibition is guartkd, the more vigilant and fcverc 
the pplice whicii looks after th'. execution of the 
law, the giea er mud be the difference in the 
proportion of gold an i filver to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of Spain and Portu- 
gal, and to that of other countries. It is faid 
accordingly to be very confiderable, and that 
you frequently find there a profufion 6f plate in 
houfes, where there is nothing elfe which would, 
in other countries, be thought fuitable or cor- 
refpondent to this fort of magnificence. The 
cheapnefs of gold and filver, or what is the fame 
thing, the dcarnefs of all commodities, which is ‘ 
the neceffary effe£t of this redundancy of the 
precious metals, difeourages both the agriculture 
and manufatdures of Spain and Portugal, and 
enables foreign nations to fupply them with many 
fort* of rude, and with almod all forts of manu- 
^fadlured produce, for a fmaller quantity of gold 
and filver than what they themlelves can either 
raife or make them for at home. The tax and 
prohibition operate in two different ways. They 

9 ' not 
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not only lower very much the value of the c p. 
precious tnetsls in Spain and Portugal, but by 
detaining there a certain quantity of thofe metala 
which would other^ilc flow over other countries, 
they keep up their value in thofe other countries 
fomewhat above what it otherwife would be, 
and thereby give thofe countries a double ad- 
vantage in their commerce with Spain and Por- 
tugal. Open the flood-gates, and there will 
prefently be lefs water above, and more below, 
the dam- head, and it will foon come to a level in 
both places. Remove the tax and the prohi- 
bition, and as the quantity of gold and filver 
will diminilh confiderably in Spain and Portugal, 
fo it will increafe fomewhat in other countries, 
and the value of thole metals, their proportion 
to the annual produce of land and labour, will 
foon come to a level, or very near to a level, in 
all. The lofs which Spain and Portugal could 
fullain by this exportation of their gold and filver 
would be altogether nominal and imaginary. 

The nominal value of their goods, and of the 
annual produce of their land and labour, would 
fall, and would be exprefled or rcprefented by a 
fmaller quantity of filver than before: but their 
real value would be the fame as before, and 
would be fuificient to maintain, command, and 
employ, the fame quantity of labour. As the 
nominal value of their goods would fall, the real 
value of what remained of their gold and filver 
would rife, and a fmaller quantity of thole 
metals would anfwer all the fame purpoles of 
commerce and circulation which had cfiiployed a 
VoL, II, T greater 
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^ °jy ^ greater quantity before. The gold and filvcr 
V-— i* which would go abroad would not go abroad for 
nothing, but would bring b,ack an equal value 
of goods of fome kind or another. Thofe goods 
too would not be all matters of mere luxury and 
expence, to be confumed by idle people who* 
produce nothing in return for their confumption. 
As the real wealth and revenue of idle people 
would not be augmented by this extraordinary 
exportation of gold and filver, (b neither would 
iheir confumption be much augmented by it. 
'I’hofe goods would, probably, the greater part 
of them, and certainly fome part of them, con- 
filt in materials, tools, and provifions, for the 
employment and maintenance of induftrious peo- 
ple, who would reproduce, with a profit, the 
full value of their confumption. A part of the 
dead ftock of the fociety would thus be turned 
into adive ftock, and would put into motion a 
greater quantity of induftry than had been em- 
ployed before. The annual produce of their 
land a Ad labour would immediately be aug- 
mented a little, and in a few years would, pro- 
bably, be augmented a great deal ■, their induftry> 
being thus relieved from one of the moft op- 
preflivc burdens wlticb it at prefent labours 
under. 

The bounty upon the exportation of corn 
neepffarily operates exaflly in the fame way as 
this abfurd policy of Spain and Portugal. 
Whatever be the aflual ftate of tillage, it renders 
our corn fomewhat dearer in the home market 
chan it otherwife would be in that ftate, and 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat cheaper in the foreign j and as the ^ p. 
average money price of corn regulates more or'~~v— * 
lefs that of all other, commodities, it lowers the 
value of filver confiderably in the one, and tends 
to raife it a little in the other. It enables fo- 
reigners, the Dutch in particular, not only to 
eat our corn cheaper than they otherwife could 
do, but fometimes to eat it cheaper than even 
our own people can do upon the fame occafions ; 
as we are aflured by an excellent authority, that 
of Sir Matthew Decker. It hinders our own 
workmen from furnilhing their goods for fo fmall 
a quantity of filver as they otherwife might do; 
and enables the Dutch to furnilh their’s for a 
fmallcr. It tends to render our manufaflures 
fomewhat dearer in every market, and their’s 
fomewhat cheaper than they otherwife would be, 
and confequcntly to give their induftry a double 
advantage over our own. 

The bounty, as it raifes in the home market, 
not fo much the real, as the nominal price of our 
corn, as it augments, not the quantity of labour 
which a certain quantity of corn can maintain 
5nd employ, but only the quantity of filver 
which it will exchange for, it difeourages our 
manufadturcs, without rendering any confiderable 
fervice cither tc our farmers or country gentle- 
men. It puts, indeed, a little more money 
into the pockets of both, and it will perhaps 43e 
fomewhat difficult to perfuade the greater part 
of them that this is not rendering them a very 
confiderable fervice. But if this money finks in 
its value, in the quantity of labour, provifions, 

T 2 and 
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and home-made commodities of all different 
kinds which it is capable of purchafing, as 
much as it rifes in its quantity, the fcrvicc will 
be little more than nominal and imaginary. 

There is, perhaps, but one fet of men in the 
whole commonwealth to whom the bounty either 
was or could be eilentially lerviceable. Thele 
were the corn merchants, the exporters and im- 
porters of corn. In years of plenty the bounty 
necelTarily occafioned a greater expoctation than 
would otherwife have taken place; and by hin- 
dering the plenty of one year from relieving the 
fcarcity of another, it occafioned in years of 
I'carcity a greater importation than would other- 
wife have been neceflary. It increafed the bufi- 
nefs of the corn merchant in bot^J ; and in years 
of fcarcity, it not only enabled hipn to import a 
greater quantity, but to fell it for a better price, 
and confequently with a greater probe than he 
could otherwife have made, if the plenty of one 
year had not been more or lefs hindered from 
relieving the fcarcity of another. It is in this 
fet of men, accordingly, that I have obferved 
the greateil zeal for the continuance or renewal 
of the bounty. 

OoR country gentlemen, when they impofed 
the high duties upon the importation of foreign 
corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount 
to 'a prohibition, and when they eftabliihed the 
bounty, feemed to have imitated the condu& of 
our manuhiftinTrs. By the one inftitution, they 
fecured to thcmfelvcs the monopoly of tKe home 
market, and by the other they endeavoured 
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to prevent that market from ever being over- ® 
flocked with their commodity. By both they 
endeavoured to raifa'its real value, in the fame 
manner as our manufadurers had, by the like 
inftitutions, raifcd the real value of many dif- 
ferent forts of manufaflured goods. They did 
not perhaps attend to the great and effential 
difference which nature has cftablifhed between 
corn and almoft every other fort of goods. 
When, either by the monopoly of the home 
market, or by a bounty upon exportation, you 
enable our woollen or linen manufafturers to fell 
their goods for fomewhat a better price than they 
otherwife could get for them, you raife, not only 
the nominal, but the real price of thofe goods. 
You render them equivalent to a greater quan- 
tity of labour and fubfiftence, you increafe not 
only the nominal, but the real profit, the real 
wealth and revenue of thofe manufadurers, and 
you enable them either to live better themfclves, 
or to employ a greater quantity of labour in 
thofe particular manufaftures. You really en- 
tourage thofe manufactures, and direct towards 
them a greater quantity of the induftry of the 
country, than what would probably go to them 
of its own accord. But when by the like infti- 
tutions you raife the nominal or money-price of 
corn, you do- not raife its real value. You do 
not increafe the real wealth, the real revenue 
either of our farmers or country gentlemen. 
You do not encourage the growth of corn, be- 
caufe you do not enable them to maintain and 
employ more labourers in raifing it. The nature 

T 3 of 
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of things has ftamped upon corn a real value 
which cannot be altered by merely altering its 
money price. No bounty ^on exportation, no 
monopoly of the home market, can raife that 
value. The freeft competition cannot lower it. 
Through the world in general that value is equal 
to the quantity of labour which it can maintain, 
and in every particular place it is equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can maintain in the 
way, whether liberal, moderate, or fcanry, in 
which labour is commonly maintained in that 
place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the re- 
gulating commodities by which the real value of 
all other commodities muft be finally meafured 
and determined j corn is. Tht real vallie of 
every other commodity is finally meafured and 
determined by the proportion which its average 
money price bears to the average money price of 
corn. The real value of corn does not vary 
with thofe variations in its average money price, 
which fometitnes occur from one century to an- 
other. It is the real value of filver which varies 
with them. 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home- 
made commodity arc liable, fiift, to that general 
objeftion which may be made to all the different 
expedients of the mercantile fyftem ; the ob- 
jeftion of forcing feme part of the induftry of the 
country into a channel lefs . advantageous than 
that in which it would run of its own accord : 
and, fccondly, to the particular objeAion of 
forcing it, not only into a channel that is IcTs 
advantageous, but into one that is adually dif- 
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advantageous j the trade which cannot be carried ^ **• 

on but by means of a bounty being neceffarily a 
lofing trade. Th^f bounty upon the exportation 
of corn is liable to this further objeflion, that 
it can in no refpeft promote the raifing of that 
particular commodity of which it was meant to 
encourage the produftion. When our country 
gentlemen, therefore, demanded the eftablifli- 
ment of the bounty, though they afled in imi- 
tation of our merchants and manufadurers, they 
did not ad with that complete comprehenfion of 
their own intercft which commonly direds the 
condud of thofe two other orders of people. 

They loaded the public revenue with a very 
confiderable gxpence ; they impo/ed a very heavy 
tax upon the whole body of the people ; but they 
did not, in any fenfible degree, incicafe the real 
value of their own commodity j and by lowering 
fomewhat the real value of filver, they dif- 
couraged, in fome degree, the general induftry 
of the country, and, inftead of advancing, re- 
tarded more or lefs the improvement of their 
own lands, which neceffarily depends upon the 
general induftry of the country. 

To encourage the produdion of any com- 
modity, a bounty upon produdion, one Ibould 
imagine, would have a more dired operation, 
than one upon exportation. It would, befides, 
impofe only one tax upon the people, that which 
they muft contribute in order to pay the bounty. 
Inftead of raifing, it would tend to lower the 
price of the commodity in the home market ; 
and thereby, inftead of impofing a fecond tax 

T 4 upon 
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upon the people, it might, at leaft in part, re- 
»<>pay them for what they had contributed to the 
firft. Bounties upon produfUon, however, have 
been very rarely granted. The prejudices cfta- 
blilhed by the commercial fyftem have taught 
us to believe, that national wealth arifes more 
immediately from exportation than from pro- 
duftion. It has been more favoured according- 
ly, as the more immediate means of bringing 
money into the country. Bounties upon pro- 
dudion, it has been fatd too, have been found 
by experience more liable to frauds than thole 
upon exportation. How far this is true, I know 
not. That bounties upon exportation have been 
abufed to many fraudulent purpofes, is very 
well known. But it is not the intereft of mer- 
chants and manufadurers, the great inventors 
of all thefe expedients, that the home market 
Ihould be overftocked with their goods, an event 
which a bounty upon produdion might fome- 
times occafion. A bounty upon exportation, by 
enabling them to fend abroad their furplus part, 
and to keep up the price of what remains in the 
home market, cfFcdually prevents this. Of all 
the expedients of the mercantile fyftem, accord- 
ingly, it is the one of which they are the fondeft. 
I have known the different undertakers of feme 
particular works agree privately among them- 
felvcs to give a bounty out of their own pockets 
upon the exportation of a certain proportion of 
the goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
fucceeded fo well, that it more than doubled the 
price of their goods in the home marker, not- 

wichftanding 
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withftanding a very confiderable increafe in 
produce. The operation of the bounty upon* — n- . u 
corn muft have been wonderfully difFercnt, if ic 
has lowered the money price of that commodity. 

Something like a bounty upon produtSkion, 
however, has been granted upon fome particular 
occafions. The tonnage bounties given to the 
white-herring and whale- filherics may, perhaps^ 
be confidered as fomewhat of this nature. They 
tend dircdly, it may be fuppofed, to render the 
goods cheaper in the home market than they 
otherwife would be. In other refpefts their ef- 
feds, it muft be acknowledged, are the fame as 
thofc of bounties upon expoitation. By means 
of them a part of the capital of the country is 
employed in bringing goods to market, of which 
the price docs not repay the coft, together with 
the ordinary profits of ftock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to thofe 
filheries do not contribute to the opulence of the 
nation, ic may perhaps be thought that they 
contribute to it? defence, by augmenting the 
number of its Tailors and fhipping. This, ic 
may be alleged, may fometimes be done by 
means of fuch bounties at a much fmaller ex- 
pence, than by keeping up a great ftanding 
navy, if I may ufe fuch an expreffion, in the 
fame way as a ftanding army. 

Notwithstanding theft favourable allega- 
tions, however, the following confiderations dif- 
pofe me to believe, that in granting at leaft one 
of thefe bounties, the Icgiflaturc has been very 
grofsly impofed upon. 

First 
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^ First, the herring bufs bounty feems too large. 
From the commencement of the winter filhing 
177! to the end of the wintft fifhing 1781, the 
tonnage bounty upon the herring bufs fiftiery has 
been at thirty Ihiliings the ton. During thefe 
eleven years the whole number of barrels caught 
by the herring bufs filhery of Scotland amounted 
to 378,347. The herrings caught and cured at 
fca, are called fea flicks. In order to render 
them what are called merchantable herrings, it 
is neceffary to repack them with an additional 
quantity of fait; and in this cafe, it is reckoned, 
that three barrels of fea flicks, are ufually re- 
packed into two barrels of merchantable her- 
rings. The number of barrels of merchantable 
herrings, therefore, caught during thefe eleven 
years, will amount only, according to this ac- 
count, to 252,2314. During thefe eleven 
years the tonnage bounties paid amounted to 
155,463/. 1 1 j. or to 8 r. 24^/. upon every bar- 
rel of fea flicks, and to 1 2 r. 3 1 </. upon every 
barrel of merchantable herrines. • 

The fait with which thefe herrings are cured 
is fometimes Scotch, and fometimes foreign fait; 
both which are delivered free of all excife duty to 
the fifli-curers. The excife duty upon Scotch 
fait is at prefent is. 6 d. that upon foreign fait 
10 s. the bufhel. A barrel of herrings is fuppofed 
to require about one bufliel and one- fourth of a 
bufhel foreign fait. Two bufhels are the fuppofed 
average of Scotch fait. If the herrings are en- 
tered for exportation, no part of this duty is paid 
up; if entered for home coafumption, whether the 

herrings 
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herrings were cured with foreign or with Scotch ® ^ 

flit, only one ihilling the barrel is paid up. It'— v—* 
was the old Scotch duty upon a bufliel of fait, 
the quantity which, at a low eftimation, had been 
fuppoled neceffary for curing a barrel of herrings. 

In Scotland, foreign fait is very little ufed for any 
other purpofe but the curing of fi(h. But from 
the 5th April 1771, to the 5th April 1782, 
the quantity of foreign fait imported amounted 
to 936,974 bufhels, at eighty-four pounds the 
bufhel: the quantity of Scotch fait delivered 
from the works to the fifh-curers, to no more 
than 168,226, at fifty-fix pounds the bufhel only. 

It would appear, therefore, that it is principally 
foreign fait *that is ufed in the fifheries. Upon 
every barrel of herrings exported there is, befides, 
a bounty of 2 s. %d. and more than two-thirds 
of the bufs caught herrings are exported. Put all 
thefe things together, and you will find that, dur- 
ing thefe eleven years, every barrel of bufs caught 
herrings, cured with Scotch fait when exported, 
has coft government 17 and when en- 

tered for home confumption 14^. 3’^/. : and that 
every barrel cured with foreign fair, when ex- 
ported, has coft government i /, 7 j. ^\d.-, and 
when entered for home confumption \L 3J. ^\d. 

The price of a barrel of good merchantable her- 
rings runs from feventeen and eighteen to four 
and five and twenty- fhillingsj about a gumea at 
an average*. 

Secondly, the bounty to the white herring 
fifhery is a tonnage bounty ; and is proportioned 

* See the accounts at the end of the volume. 

to 
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to the burden of tlie (hip, not to her diligence 
or fucccfs in the fifliery; and it has, I am afraid, 
been too common for veflTcls to fit out for the 
foie purpofe of catching, not the fi(h, but the 
bounty. In the year 1759, when the bounty was 
at fifty (hillings the ton, the whole bufs fifliery 
of Scotland brought in only four barrels of fea 
(ticks. In that year each barrel of fea (licks rofl 
government in bounties alone 113/. lyj.j each 
barrel of merchantable herrings 159/* is. 6 d. 

Thirdly, the mode of fifbing for vyhich this 
tonnage bounty in the white herring filhery has 
been given (by bufifes or decked velTels from 
twenty to eighty tons burthen), feeins not fo well 
adapted to the fituation of Scotland .as to that of 
Holland; from the practice of which country it 
appears to have been borrowed. Holland lies 
at a great diftance from the feas to which her- 
rings are known principally to refort; and can, 
therefore, carry on that fi(hery only in decked 
veflels, which can carry water and provifions 
fofficient for a voyage to a diftant fea. But the 
Hebrides, or weftern iflands, the iOands of Shet- 
land, and the northern and north -weftern coafts 
of Scotland, the countries in whole neighbour- 
hood the herring filhery is principally carried on, 
are every where interfered by arms of the fea, 
which run up a confiderable way into the land, 
and Which, in the language of the country, are 
called fea-tochs. It is to thefe fea-lochs that 
the herrings principally refort during the fea- 
(bos in which they vifit thofe feas; for the vifits 
of this, and, I am alTured of many other forts 

of 
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of fiftij are not quite regular and conttant. A ^ 
boat fifliery, therefore, feems to be the mode of 
filhing beft adapted to the peculiar lituation of 
Scotland : the fiflicrs carrying the herrings on 
fhore as faft as they are taken, to be either cured 
or confumcd frcfti. But the great encouragement 
which a bounty of thirty (hillings the ton gives 
to the bufs fifliery, is neceffarily a difcouragcment 
to the boat fifliery which, having no fuch bounty, 
cannot bring its cured fifli to market upon the 
fame terms as the buls filhcry. The boat fifliery, 
accordingly, which, before the eftabliftimcnt of 
the bufs bounty, was very confiderable, and is 
faid to have employed a number of ftamcn, not 
inferior to what the bufs fifliery employs at pre- 
fent, is now*gone almoft entirely to decay. Of 
the former extent, however, of this now ruined 
and abandoned fifliery, I muft acknowledge, that 
I cannot pretend to fpeak with much precifion. 
As no bounty was paid upon the outfit of the 
boat- fifliery, no account was taken of it by the 
officers of the cufioms or fait duties. 

Fourthly, in many parts of Scotland, during 
certain feafons of the year, herrings make no in- 
confiderable part of the food of the common 
people. A bounty, which tended to lower their 
price in the home market, might contribute a 
good deal to the relief of a great number of our 
fellow-fubjefts, whofe circumftanccs are by no 
means affluent. But the herring bufs bounty 
contributes to no fuch good purpofe.* It has 
ruined the boat fifliery, which is, by far, the 
beft adapted for the fupply of the home market, 

and 
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and the additional bounty of 2s. id. the barrel 
jupon exportation, carries the greater part, more 
than two thirds, of the produce of the bufs 
fifhery abroad. Between thirtjf* and forty years 
ago, before the eftabliihment of the bufs bounty, 
fixteen fliillings the barrel, I have been allured, 
was the common price of white herrings. Be- 
tween ten and fifteen years ago, before the boat 
£fhery was entirely ruined, the price is faid to 
have run from feventeen to twenty fliillings the 
barrel. For thefe laft five years, it has, at an 
average, been at twenty- five ftiillings the barrel. 
This high price, however, may have been owing 
to the real fcarcity of the herrings upon the 
coaft of Scotland. 1 muft obferve too, that the 
cafk or barrel, which is ufually fold with the 
herrings, and of which the price is included in 
all the foregoing prices, has, fince the com- 
mencement of the American war, rifen to about 
double its former price, or from about three 
(hillings to about fix Ihillings. I muft like- 
wife obferve, that the accounts I have received 
of the prices of former times, have been by no 
means quite uniform and confifterltj and an old 
man of great accuracy and experience has affured 
me, that more than fifty years ago, a guinea was 
the ufual price of a barrel of good merchantable 
herrings j and this, I imagine, may ftill be looked 
upon^as the average price. All accounts, how- 
ever, I think, agree, that the price has not been 
lowered in the home maiket, in confequence of 
the bufs bounty. 


Id 


Whjsit 
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When the undertakers of fiftieries, after fuch *’• 
liberal bounties have been bcftowed upon them,' — r— ' 
continue to fell the^r commodity at the fame, or 
even at a higher* price than they were accuf- 
tomed to do before, it might be expefted that 
their profits Ihould be very great; and it is not 
improbable that thofe of fome individuals may 
have been fo. In general, however, I have 
every reafon to believe, they have been quite 
otherwife. The ufual efFe£l of fuch bounties is 
to encourage ralh undertakers to adventure in a 
bufinefs which they do not underlland, and what 
they lofe by their own negligence and ignorance, 
more than compenfates all that they can gain 
by the utmoft liberality of government. In 
1750, by tht fame aft which firft gave the 
bounty of thirty (hillings the ton for the en- 
couragement of the white herring filhery (the 
23 Geo. II. chap. 24.), a joint (lock company 
was erefted, with a capital of five hundred thou- 
fand pounds, to which tlje fubferibers, (over and 
above all other encouragements, the tonnage 
bounty juft now mentioned, the exportation 
bounty of two (hillings and eight pence the bar- 
rel, the delivery of both Britilh and foreign fait 
duty free) were, during the (pace of fourteen 
years, for every hundred pounds which they 
fubferibed and paid into the flock of the fo- 
ciety, entitled to three pounds a year, tq be 
paid by the receiver-general of the cuftoms in 
equal half-yearly payments. Befides this great 
company, the refidence of whofe governor and 
direflors was to be in London, it was declared 

lawful 
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* ° ° ^ lawful to CFcft difFereijt ftlhing-chambers in all 
V the different out-ports of the kingdom, provided 
a fum not lefs than ten thoufajid pounds was Atb^ 
fcribed into the capital of eacb» to be managed 
at its own rilk, and for its own profit and lofs. 
The fame annuity, and the fame encourkgo- 
ments of all kinds, were given to the trade of 
thofe inferior chambers, as to that of the gKlK 
company. The fubftription of the great 
pany was foon filled up, and feveral diffi^rOnt 
fifhing-chambers were crefted in the difftreM 
out- ports of the kingdom. In fpite of i^'Nlhefe 
encouragements, almoft all thofe dififerent com- 
panies, both great and fmall, loft eidier the 
whole, or the greater part of their capitals ; 
fcarce a veftige now remains of 'any of them, 
and the white herring fifhery is now entirely, 
or almoft entirely, carried on by private ad- 
venturers. 

If any particular manufa<fture was necelTary, 
indeed, for the defence of the fociety, it might 
not always be prudent to depend upon our 
neighbours for the fupply j and if fuch manu- 
faifture could not otherwife be fupported at 
home, it might not be unreaibnable that all the 
other branches of isduftry ihould be taxed in 
order to fupport it. The bounties upon the 
exportation of Britifh-made feil-doth, and Bri- 
tilbimade gunpowder, may, perhaps, both be 
vindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very feldom be reafonable 
to tax the induftry of the great body of the 
people, in order to fupport that of fome par- 
ticular 
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tlcular clafs of manufacturers j yet in the wan- 
toonefs of great pro(perity> when the public 
enjoys a greater revenue than it knows well what 
to do with, to giile fuch bounties to favourite 
manufactures, may, perhaps, be as natural, as to 
Incur any other idle expence. In public, as 
well as in private expences, great wealth may, 
perhaps, frequently be admitted as an apology 
for great folly. But there mu(t furely be fome- 
thing more than ordinary abfurdity, in conti- 
nuing fuch profufion in times of general difficulty 
and d^refs. 

What is called a bounty is fometimes no 
more than a drawback, and confequently is not 
liable to the fame objections as what is properly 
a bounty. The bounty, for example, upon re- 
lined fugar exported, may be confjdered as a 
drawback of the duties upon the brown and 
mufcovado fugars, from which it is made. The 
bounty upon wrought (ilk exported, a drawback 
of the duties upon raw and thrown filk im- 
ported. The bounty upon gunpowder exported, 
a drawback of the duties upon brimftone and 
faltpetre imported. In the language of the 
cuftoms thofe allowances only are called draw- 
backs, which are given upon goods exported in 
the fame form in which they are imported. When 
that form has been fo altered by manufa&ure 
of any kind, as to come under a new denomina- 
tion, they are called bounties. 

PREMIUMS given by the public to artills and 
manufacturers who excel in their particular oc- 
cupations, are not liable to the fame objections 

Voi.. IL U as 
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BOOK lawful to eFe(!l: different fifhing-chamfaers in all 
. the different out-ports of the kingdom, provided 
a fum not lefs than ten thoufajid pounds was ftib- 
feribed into the capital of eacb| to be managed 
at its own riik, and for its own profit and lofs. 
The fame annuity, and the fame enoeoiage*- 
ments of all kinds, were given to the tMde of 
thofe inferior chambers, as to that of the grCK 
company. The fubfeription of the great C9(]il» 
pany was fbon Hlled up, and fevera! difftetront 
fifhing-chambers were erefted in the difiljeent 
out-ports of the kingdom. In fpite of 
encouragements, almoft all thofe diffferent com- 
panies, both great and fmall, loft either the 
whole, or the greater part of their capitals j 
fcarce a veftige now remains of ‘any of them, 
and the white herring fifhery is now entirely, 
or almoft entirely, carried on by private ad- 
venturers. 

If any particular manufafturc was neceflary, 
indeed, for the defence of the fociety, it might 
not always be prudent to depend upon our 
neighbours for the fupply ; and if fuch manu- 
fadure could not otherwife be fupported at 
home, it might not be unreafbnable that all the 
other branches of iaduftry Ihould be taxed in 
order to fupport it. The bounties upon the 
ei^rtation of Britifh-made iail-doth, and Bri- 
ti(b«made gunpowder, may, perhaps, both be 
vindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very feldom be reafonable 
to tax the induftry of the great body of the 
people, in order to fupport that of fome par- 
ticular 
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ticular clafs of manufaAurers j yet in the wan- ^ •’* 

tonneis of great pro(^ity> when the public « 
enjoys a greater revenue than it knows well what 
to do withy to gi^e fuch bounties to favourite 
maoufac^uresy mayy perhaps, be as natural, as to 
*iocur any other idle expence. In public, as 
well as in private expences, great wealth may, 
perhaps, frequently be admitted as an apology 
for great folly. But there muft furely be fome- 
thing more than ordinary abfurdity, in conti- 
nuing fuch profudon in times of general difficulty 
and diftred. 

What is called a bounty is fometimes no 
more than a drawback, and confequently is not 
liable fio the fame objeftions as what is properly 
a bounty. Tile bounty, for example, upon re- 
fined fugar exported, may be conddered as a 
drawback of the duties upon the brown and 
mufeovado fugars, from which it is made. The 
bounty upon wrought dlk exported, a drawback 
of the duties upon raw and thrown dlk im- 
ported. The bounty upon gunpowder exported, 
a drawback of the duties upon brimdone and 
feltpetre imported. In the language of the 
cuftoms thoie allowances only are called draw- 
backs, which are given upon goods exported in 
the fame form in which they are imported. When 
that form has been fo altered by manufaflure 
of any kind, as to come under a new denomina- 
tion, they are called bounties. 

PacMiuMs giv^n by the public to artifts and 
manufadlurers who excel in their particular oc- 
cupations, are not liable to the fame objeSions 
VoL. IL U as 
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as bounties. By encoutaging extraordinary dex- 
terity and ingenuity, they ferve to kee|) up the 
emulation of the workmen actually employed in 
thole rcfpe£tive occupations, and arc not con- 
Ilderable enough to turn towards any one of 
them a greater (hare of the capital of thO country 
than what would go to it of its ovrn accord. 
Their tendency is not- to overturn the naiutsA 
balance of employments, but to render the wOtk 
which is done in each as perfeCb and complete as 
polTible. The cxpcnce of premiums, befides, 
is very trifling ; that of bounties very^ gfcat. 
The bounty upon corn alone has fometimfc^ coft 
the public in one year more than three hundred 
thoufand pounds. ^ 

Bounties are fometimes called premiums, as 
drawbacks are fometimes called bounties. But 
we muft in all cafes attend to the nature of the 
thing, without paying any regard to the word. 


Digr^on concerning the Com Trade and Corn 
Laws, 

T Cannot conclude this chapter Concerning 
^ bounties, without obferving that the praifes 
which have been beftowed upon the law which 
eflabliihes the bounty upon the exportation oi 
coni, and upon that fyftem of regulations which 
is connected with it, are altogether unmerited. 
A particular examination of the nature of the 
corn trade, and of the principal Britifli law: 
trhich relate to it, will ftiflidently demonftratt 

the 
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the truth of this afiertion. The great importance ^ 
of this fubjedt mull jullify the length of the di- 
greHran. • 

The trade of tfie corn merchant is compofed 
of four different branches, which, though they 
ibay fometimes be all carried on by the fame 
perfbn, are in their own nature four feparate and 
dilliodl trades. Thefe are, firft, the trade of 
the Miland dealer ; fecondly, that of tlie mer- 
chant importer for home confumption j thirdly, 
that of the merchant exporter of home produce 
for foreign confumption j and fourthly, that of 
the merchant carrier, or of the importer of corn 
in order to export it ^ain. 

I. The intereft of the inland dealer, and that 
of the great *body of the people, how oppofite 
focver they may at firft fight appear, are, even 
in years of the greateft fcarcity, exadlly the fame. 
It is his intereft to raife the price of his corn as 
high as the real fcarcity of the feafon requires, 
and it can never be his intereft to raife it higher. 
By railing the price he difeourages the confump- 
tion, and puts every body more or lefs, but 
particularly the inferior ranks of people, upon 
thrift and good management. If, by raifing it 
too high, he difeourages the confumption fo 
much that the fupply of the feafon is likely to 
go beyond the confumption of the feafon, and 
to laft for feme time after the next crop begins 
to come in, he runs the hazard, not only of 
lofxng a confiderable part of his corn Hy natural 
caufes, but of being obliged to fell what remains 
of it for much lefs than what he might have had 

U 2 for 
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® ° ° ^ for it feverai months before. If by not ratling 

V— v^thc price high enough he difcourages the con- 
fumption fo little^ that the fiipply of the ieafon 
is likely to fall foort of the conjumption of the 
feafon, he not only lofos, a part of the profit 
which he might otherwife have made* but he' 
expofes the people to fufier before the end of the 
feafon, inftead of the hardships of a dearth, the 
dreadful horrors of a famine. It is the intereft 
of the people that their daily, weekly, and 
monthly confumption, Ihould be proportioned as 
exaAly as polTible to the fupply of the feafon. 
The intereft of the inland corn dealer is the 
fame. By fupplying them, as nearly as he can 
judge, in this proportion, he is likely to fell all 
his corn for the higheft price, and with the 
greateft profit ; and his knowledge of the ftate of 
the crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly 
fales* enables him to judge, with more or Icls 
accuracy, how far they really are fupplied in this 
manner. Without intending the interefi of the 
people, he is ncceffarily led, by a regard to his 
own interefi, to treat them, even in years of 
fcarcity, pretty much in the fame manner as the 
prudent tnafier of a vefiel is fometimes obliged 
to treat his crew. When he forefees that pro- 
vifions are likely to run Ikort, he puts them 
upon Ihort allowance. Though from eacefs of 
caution he Ihould fometimes do this without any 
real necefiity, yet all the inconveniencies which 
his creW' can thereby fuffer are inconfiderable, in 
comparifon of the danger, roifery, and ruin, to 
whidi they might fometimes be expofed by a lefe 
1 1 provident 
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provident conduA. Though from excels of 
avarice, in the lame manner, the inland corn 
merchant ihould ibctietimes raife the price of his 
corn fomewhat higher than the fcarcity of the 
fcafon requires, yet all the inconveniencies which 
the people can fufier from this conduct, which 
cfFeftually fecures them from a famine in the end 
of the feafbn, are inconfiderable, in comparifon 
of what they might have been expofed to by a 
more liberal way of dealing in the beginning of 
it. The corn merchant himfelf is likely to fufier 
the moft by this excefs of avarice j not only from 
the indignation which it generally excites againft 
him, but, though he Ihould eibape the effedts 
of this indigQation, from the- quantity of corn 
which it neceflarily leaves upon his hands in the 
end of the feafon, and which, if the next feafbn 
happens to prove ^vourable, he muft always 
fell for a much lower price than he might other- 
wife have had. 

Were it poflible, indeed, for one great com- 
pany of merchants to poflefs themfelves of the 
whole crop of an extenfive country, it might, 
perhaps, be their intereft to deal wjth it as the 
Dutch are faid to do with the fpiceries of the 
Moluccas, to deftroy or throw away a confider- 
able part of it, in order to keep up the price of 
the reft. But it is fcarce polfiblc, even by the 
violence of law, to eftablifh fuch an exteniive 
monopoly with regard to corn; and, wlicrever 
the law leaves the trade free, it is of all dommo- 
dities the lead liable to be engrofled or mono- 
polized by the force of a few large capitals, 
U 3 which 
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which buy up the greater part of it. Not only 
its value far exceeds what the capitals of a few 
private men are capable of ptu'chafing, but fup- 
pofing they were capable of purchafing it, the 
manner in which it ia produced renders this 
purchafc altogether impradicable. As in every 
civilized country it is the commodity of which 
the annual confumption is the greaceft, fo a 
greater quantity of induftry is annually employed 
in producing corn than in producing any other 
commodity. When it firft comes frpm the 
ground too, it is necedarily divided among a 
greater number of owners than any other com- 
modity } and thefc owners can never be colleded 
into one place like a number of independent 
manufadurers, but are neceffarily feattered 
through all the different corners of the country. 
Thefc firft owners either immediately fupply the 
confumers in their own neighbourhood, or they 
fupply other inland dealers who fupply thofr 
confumers. The inland dealers in corn, there- 
fore, including both the farmer and the baker, 
are necefiarily more numerous than the dealers 
in any other commodity, and their difpcrfcd' 
fttuation renders it altogether impoflible for them 
to enter into any general combination. If in a 
year of fcarcity, therefore, any of them Ihould 
find that he had a good deal more corn upon 
hand than, at the current price, he could hope 
to diipofe of before the end of the feafon, he 
would "never think of keeping up th» ftrice to 
his own lufs, and to the foie benefit of his rivals 
and competitors, but would imaiediately lower 
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it, in on}er to get rid of his corn before the new ® 
crop began to come in. The fame motives, thev— v— • 
fame interefts, which would thus regulate the 
condiK^ of any one dealer, would regulate that of 
every other, and oblige them all iii general to fell 
their corn at the price which, according to the 
beH of their judgment, was moft fuitable to the 
fcarcity or plenty of the leafon. 

Whoever examines, with attention, the hiftory 
of the dearths and famines which have affliAed 
any pwt of Europe, during either the courfe of 
the preftnt or that of the two preceding cen- 
turies, of leveral of which we have pretty exaift 
accounts, will find, I believe, that a dearth 
never has arjfen from any combination among 
the inland dealers in corn, nor from any other 
caufe bcK a real fcarcity, occaflonrd fometimes, 
perhaps, and in ibme particular places, by the 
wafle of war, but in by far the greateft number 
of cafes, by the fault of the fealbnsi and that a 
famine has never arifen from any other caufe 
but the violence 0^ government attempting, by 
improper means, to, remedy the inconveniencies 
of a dearth. 

In an extenfive corn cotuitry, between dl the 
different parts of which there is a free commerce 
and communication, the fcarcity occafioned by 
the mod: unfavourable feafons can never be fo 
great as to produce a famine*, and the fcantieft 
crop, if o^anaged with frugality and ceconoroy, 
will m^iptain, through the year, the fadie num- 
ber of people that are commonly fed in a more 
4 ^eot rnajjtno: by one of moderate plenty. 

U 4 The 
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® ^ The ftafomt mdft unfavouraMe to the ^rt^ are 

V— thole of excelfiire drought or excefiive raiti. But 
as corn grows equally upon l^h and low lands> 
upon grounds chat are dil^ied Co be coo wet, 
and upon thofe that are dt^Oled to be too dry, 
cither the drought or the rain which is hurtful 
to one part of the country is hcvourabte to 
another; and though both in the Wet and in 
the dry leafon the crop is a good deal lefs chan 
in one more properly tempered, yet in both 
what is loft in one part of the country is in fome 
meafure compenfated by what is gained in the 
other. In rice countries, where the Crop not 
only requires a very moift foil, but where in a 
certain period of its growing it ^uft be laid 
under water, the eSeds of a drought are much 
more difmal. Even in fuch countries, however, 
the drought is, perhaps, fcarce ever fi) tmiverfal, 
as neceftarily to occafion a famine, if die govern- 
ment would allow a free trade. The drought in 
Bengal, a few years ago, might probably have 
occafioned a very great dearth. Some improper 
regulations, fome injudicious reftraints impofed 
by the fervants of the Eaft India Company upon 
the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth into a famine. 

Whsn the government, in order to remedy 
the inconveniencies of a dearth, orders all the 
dealers to fell their corn at what it fuppofes a 
reafonable price, it either hinders them from 
bringing it to market, which may IbmetimeS 
produce a famine even in the beginning of chc 
ftafbui or if they bring it thithec, It cnaMeS 

the 
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the people* and thereby encouragea them to con- chap. 
fume it as muft neceflfarily produce a fa* ^ 

mine before the ead of the feafon. The unli- 
mited, unreftrained freedom of the corn trade, 
as it is the only ei^edual preventive of the mi- 
feries of a famine, fo it is the beft palliative 
of the iocooveniencies of a dearth; for the in- 
conveniencks of a real foarcity cannot be re- 
medied; they can only be palliated. No trade 
d^rves more the full prote&ion of the law, and 
no trade requires it fo much; becaufe no trade 
is fo much expoled to popular odium. 

In years of fcarcity the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple impute their diftrefs to the avarice of the com 
merchant who becomes the objefl: of their 
hatred and indignation. Inftead of making pro- 
fit upon fuch occafions, therefore, he is often 
in danger of being utterly ruined, and of having 
his magasdnes plundered and deftroyed by their 
violence. It is in years of fcarcity, however, 
when prices are high, that the corn merchant 
cspe&s to make his principal profit. He is ge- 
nerally in contraft with Tome farmers to furnilb 
him for a certain number of years with a certain 
quantity of corn at a certain price. This con- 
mO: price is fettled according to what is fup- 
pofed to be the moderate and reafonable, that is, 
the ordinary or average pi ice, which, before the 
late years of fcarcity, was commonly about eight- 
and-twenqr (hillings for the quarter of wheat, 
and for (bat of other grain in proportion. In 
years of fcarcity, therefore, the corn merchant 
bdys a great part of his corn for the ordinary 
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® ^ price, and fells it foe a much higher. That 

i m— V— .< this extraordinary proBt, however, is no more 
than fufHcient to put his trade upon a fair level 
with other trades, and to compenntte the many 
lolles which he fuftains upon other occafions, 
both from the perilhable nature of the commo- 
dity itfelf, and from the frequent and unforefeen 
fluctuations of its price, feems evident enotigh, 
from this Angle circumflance, chat great fortunes 
are as feldom made in this as in any other trade. 
The popular odium, however, which attends it 
in years of fcarcity, the only years in which it 
can be very profitable, renders people of cha- 
racter and fortune averfc to enter into it. It is 
abandoned to an inferior let of dealers; and 
millers, bakers, mtalmen, and meal faCtors, to- 
gether with a number of wretched huckfters, are 
almolt the only middle people that, in the home 
market, come between the grower and the con- 
fumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe, inftead of dif- 
countenancing this popular odium againfl; a trade 
ib beneficial to the public, feems, on the con- 
trary, to have authorifed and encouraged it. 

the 5th and6ch of Edward VI. cap. 14. it 
was enaCled, That whoever fhould buy any corn 
or grain with intent to fell it again, Ihould be 
reputed an unlawful engrofler, and Ihould, for 
the *flrfl; fault, fuffer two months imprifonment, 
i^nd forfeit the value of the cotn ; for the ftcond, 
fufler fix months imprifonment, and foifok 
double the value; and for the third, be fet- ia 
the pillory, fufler imprifonment durihg ihe kiag*^ 
I pleafur^ 
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pleafure, aod forfeit all his goods and chattel^. ^ *** 

The ancient policy of moft other parts of Europe v~'"J 
was no better than tjtat of England. 

Our anceftors fcetn to have imagined that the 
^people would buy their corn cheaper of the far- 
mer than of the corn merchant, who, they were 
afraid, would require, over and above the price 
wltich he paid to the farmer, an exorbitant pro- 
fit to himfidf. They endeavoured, therefore, to 
annihilate bis trade altogether. They even en- 
deavoured to hinder as much as poflible any 
middle roan of any kind from coming in be- 
tween the grower and the confumer ; and this 
was the meaning of the many reftraints which 
they impoled-.upon the trade of thofe whom they 
called kidders or carriers of corn, a trade which 
nobody was allowed to exercife without a licence 
afeertaining his qualifications as a man of pro- 
bity and fair dealing. The authority of three 
juftices of the peace was, by the ftatute of Fd- 
ward VI. ncceffary, in order to grant this li- 
cence. But even this reftraint was afterwards 
thought infufiicienc, and by a ftatute of Eliza- 
beth, the privilege of granting it was confined to 
the quarter- feffions. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured in 
this manner to regulate agriculture, the great 
trade of the country, by maxims quite different 
from thofe which it cftabhlhcd with regard tp 
manufa^Eires, the great trade of the towns. By 
leaving farmer no other cuftomers b*ut cither 
the confumers or their immediate faftors, the 
kiddeis fnd carricts of corn, it endeavoured to 

force 
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K force him to cxcrcife the trade, not only of a for- 

M^mer, bat of a corn merchant or corn retailer. 
On the contrary, it in many <cares prohibited the 
manufafturer from cxerciling the trade of a fht^- 
kecper, or from felling his own goods by retail. 
It meant by the one law to promote the general 
intereft of the country, or to render corn cheap, 
without, perhaps, its being well undferftood how 
this was to be done. By the other it meant to 
promote that of a particular order of men, the 
ihopkeepers, who would be fo much underfold 
by the manufaflurer, it was Aippofed, that their 
trade would be ruined if he was allowed to retail 
at all. 

The manufadurer, however, though he had 
been allowed to keep a Ihop, and to foil his own 
goods by retail, could not have underfold the 
common Ihopkeeper. Whatever part of his ca> 
pital he might have placed in his Ihop, he mufo 
have withdrawn it from his manufodure. In 
order to carry on his bufinefs on a level with 
that of other people, as he mull; have had the 
profit of a manufadurer on the one parr, fo he 
mufo have had that of a Ihopkeeper upon the 
other. I<et us fuppofo, for example, that in the 
particular town where be lived, ten per cent, was 
the ordinary profit both of manufaduring and 
foopkeeping ftockj he mufo in this cafe have 
charged upon every piece of his own goods 
which he fold in his Ihop, a profit of twenty per 
cent. When he carried them from hb work- 
houfe to his Ihop, he mull: have valued them at 
the price for which he could have fold thfem to a 

dealer 
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dealer or (hopkcepcr* who would have bought® 
them by wholefale. If he valued them lower, Ui 
he loft a part of the profit of his manufaduring 
capital. When again he fold them from his 
Ihop, unlefs he got the fame price at which a 
Ihopkeepcr would have fold them, he loft a part 
of the proBt of his Ihopkeeping capital. Though 
he might appear, therefore, to make a double 
profit upon the fame piece of goods, yet as thefe 
goods made fucceflively a part of two diftin6b 
capitals, he made but a (ingle profit upon the 
whole capital employed about them; and if he 
made lefs than his profit, he was a lofer, or did 
not employ his whole capital with the fame ad- 
vantage as the greater part of his neighbours. 

Wha,t the manufadturcr was prohibited to do, 
the farmer was in fome meafure enjoined to do j 
to divide his capital between two different em- 
ployments; to keep one part of it in his gra- 
naries and ftack yard, for fupplying the occafional 
demands of the market; and to employ the 
other in the cultivation of his land. But as he 
could not afford to employ the latter for lefs 
than the ordinary proBts of farming ftock, fo 
he could as little afford to employ the former for 
lefs than the ordinary profits of mercantile ftock. 
Whether the ftock which really carried on the 
bufinefs of the corn merchant belonged to the 
perfon who was called a farmer, or to the p^rfon 
who was called a corn merchant, an equal profit 
waft in both cafes requifite, in order to indemnify 
its owner for employing it in this manner; in 
order to put his bufinefs on a level with other 

trades, 
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® trades, and in order to hinder him from having 
III an intereft to change it As ibon as poflible for 
f>me other. The farmer, .therefore, who was 
thus forced to exercife the trade of a corn mer- 
chant, could not afford to fell his cWn cheaper 
than any other corn nricrchant would have been 
obliged to do in the cafe of a fi^e compe- 
tition. » 

The dealer who can employ his whole ftock 
in one Tingle branch of bufinefs, has an advan- 
tage of the fame kind with the workman who 
can employ his whole labour in one • Tingle ope- 
ration. As the latter acquires A dcatterity which 
enables him, with the fame two hands, to per- 
form a much greater quantity of w'ork; fo tlie 
former acquires lb eafy and ready » method of 
tranfading his buOnels, of buybg and difpoQng 
of his goods, that with the fame capital be can 
tranfad a much greater quantity of bufinefs. As 
the one can commonly afford his work a good 
deal cheaper, fo the other can commonly afibrd 
his goods fomewhat cheaper than if his ftock and 
attention were both employed about a greater 
variety of objeds. The greater part of manu- 
fadurers could not afford to retail their own 
goods fo cheap as a vigilant and adive fhop- 
keeper, whofc foie bufinefs it was to buy them 
by wholefale, and to retail them again. The 
greater part of farmers could ftiU lefs afford to 
retail their own corn, to fupply the inhabitants 
of a town, at perhaps four or five miles - dif- 
tance from the greater part of them, fo cheap 
as a vigilant and adive corn merchant, whole 

foie 
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Ible bufinefs it was to purchalc corn by wholefale, 
to colleffc it into a great magazine, and to retail 
it again. 

The law which prohibited the manufafturer 
from exercifing the trade of a ftiopkeeper, endea- 
voured to force this divifion in the employment 
of ftock to go on fader than it miglit otherwife 
have done. The law which obliged the farmer 
to exercife the trade of a corn merchant, endea- 
voured to hinder it from going on fo fad. Both 
Jaws were evident violations of natural liberty, 
and therefore unjud $ and they were both too as 
impolitic as they were unjud. It is the intered 
of every fociety, that things of this kind fliould 
never either be forced or obdrufted. 1 iic man 
who employs either his labour or his dock in a 
greater variety of ways than his fituation renders 
neceflary,< can never hurt his neighbour by un- 
derfelling him. He may hurt himfelf, and he 
generally does fo. Jack of all trades will never 
be rich, fays the proverb. But the law ought 
always to trud people with the care of their own 
intered, as in their local fituations they mud ge- 
nerally be able to judge better of it than the 
legidator can do. The law, however, which 
obliged the farmer to exercife the trade of a 
corn merchant, was by far the mod pernicious of 
the two. 

It obdrufted not only that divifion ip the 
employment of dock which is fo advantageous 
to. every fociety, but it obdrufled likewife the 
improvetnent and cultivation of the land. By 
obliging the farmer to carry on two trades, in- 
dead 
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s ^ trades, and in order to hinder him from having 
.) an intereft to change it as loon as poflible for 
fjrne other. The farmer, .therefore, who was 
thus forced to exercife the trade of a corn mer- 
chant, could not afford to fell hiS cbfti cheaper 
than any other corn nrterthant would have been 
obliged to do in the cafe of a ftte compe- 
tition. '♦ 

The dealer who can employ his whole dock 
in one fingle branch of bufinefs, has an advan- 
tage of the fame kind with the werkman who 
can employ his whole labour in one fingle ope- 
ration. As the latter acquires a deatterity which 
enables him, with the fame two hands, to per- 
form a much greater quantity of work ; fo the 
former acquires fb eafy and ready a method of 
tranfafling his bufinefs, of buying and difpofing 
of his goods, that with the fame capital he can 
tranfaiSt a much greater quantity of bufinefs. As 
the one can commonly afford his work a good 
deal cheaper, fo the other can commonly afford 
his goods fomewhat cheaper than if his (lock and 
attention were both employed about a greater 
variety of objefts. The greater part of manuJ 
fadlurers could not afford to retail their own 
goods fo cheap as a vigilant and a&ive fhop- 
keeper, whofe foie bufinefs it was to buy them 
by whokfale, and to retail them again. The 
gre^ater part of farmers could ftill lefs afford to 
retail their own corn, to fupply the inhabitants 
of a town, at perhaps four or five miles - dif- 
, tance from the greater part of them, fb cheap 
as a vigilant and adive corn merchant, wjiofc 

foie 
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fble bufinefs it was tx) purchafe corn by wholtfale, 
to coUe£t it into a great magazine, and to retail ' 
it again. 

The law whicfi prohibited the manufafturer 
from exercifing the trade of a ftiopkeeper, endea- 
voured to force this divifion in the employment 
of dock to go on fafter than it miglit otherwife 
have done. The law which obliged the farmer 
to exercife the trade of a corn merchant, endea- 
voured to hinder it from going on Co faft. Both 
laws were evident violations of natural liberty, 
and therefore unjufl: $ and they were both too as 
impolitic as they were unjuft. It is the intereft 
of every fociety, that things of this kind fliould 
never cither be forced or obftrufted. '1 ijc man 
who employs cither his labour or his ftock in a 
greater variety of ways than his fituation renders 
ncccflary,* can never hurt his neighbour by un- 
derfelling him. He may hurt himfclf, and he 
generally docs fo. Jack of all trades will never 
be rich, fays the proverb. But the law ought 
always to truft people with the care of their own 
intereft, as in their local lituations they muft ge- 
nerally be able to judge better of it than the 
legiflator can do. The law, however, which 
obliged the farmer to' exercife the trade of a 
corn merchant, was by far the moft pernicious of 
the two. 

It obftrudted not only that divifion ip the 
em{4oyment of ftock which is fo advantageous 
to. every fociety, but it obftrufted likewife the 
improvement and cultivation of the land. By 
obliging the former to carry on two trades, in- 

ftead 
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BOOK {lead of onC} it forced him to divide his capita 
" II i,‘ • into two parts, of which one only could be em> 
ployed in cultivation. But jf he had been at 
liberty to fell his whole crop to a corn merchant 
as fall as he could threfh it out, his whole capi- 
tal might have returned immediately to the land, 
and have been employed in buying more cattle, 
and hiring more fervants, in order to improve 
and cultivate it better. But by being obliged 
to fell his corn by retail, he was obliged to keep 
a great part of his capital in his granaries and 
{lack yard through the year, and could not, 
therefore, cultivate fo well as with the lame ca- 
pital he might other wife have done. This law, 
therefore, neceflarily obftrufted the improve- 
ment of the land, and, inflead of tending to ren- 
der corn cheaper, muft have tended to render it 
fcarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would other- 
wife have been. 

After the buGnefs of the farmer, that of the 
corn merchant is in reality the trade which, if 
properly proteAed and encouraged, would con- 
tribute the moft to the railing of corn. It would 
fupport the trade of the farmer, in the fame man- 
ner as the trade of the wholefale dealer fupports 
that of the manufacturer. 

The wholefale dealer, by affording a ready 
market to the manufa&urer, by taking his goods 
off* his band as faft as he can make them, and by 
fometimes even advancing their .price to him be- 
fore he has made them, enables him to keep .his 
whole capital, and fometimes even more than 
his whole capital, conftantly employed in manu- 
facturing 
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fa^tdring, and confeqtiencly to manu6i£);ure a much ^ 
greater quantity of goods than if he was obliged 
to dif{x}fe of tbciq hinnfelf to the immediate 
confumers, or even* to the retailers. As the ca> 
pitaj of the wholefale merchant too is generally 
Sufficient to replace that of many manufaSurers, 
this intercourle between him and them interefts 
the owner of a large capital to fupport the own- 
ers of a great number of fmall ones, and to afTid 
them in thofe lofles and misfortunes which might 
otherwiie prove ruinous to them. 

Am intercourfe of the fame kind univcrfally 
eftablilhed between the farmers and the corn 
merchants, would be attended with eifeds equally 
beneficial to the farmers. They would be en- 
abled to keep thek whole capitals, and even 
more than their whole capitals, conftantly em- 
ployed in cultivation. In cafe of any of thofe 
accidents, to which no trade is more liable than 
theirs, they would find in their ordinary cuf- 
tomer, the wealthy corn merchant, a perfon who 
had both an intereft to fupport them, and the 
ability to do it, and they would not, as at pre- 
*fent, be entirely dependent upon the forbearance 
of their landlord, or the mercy of his ileward. 
Were it pofiible, as perhaps it is not, to eftablifh 
this- intercourfe univcrfally, and all at once, were 
it poflible to turn all at once the whole farming 
fiock of the kingdom to its proper bufinefs, .the 
culdvadon of lan<]l, withdrawing it from every 
other employment into which any part of* it may 
be ax pr^nt diverted, and were it pofiible, in 
order to fupport and afllift upon occafion the 

VoL. 11, X operations 
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® Oj o K operations of this great ftock, to provide all at 
j once another ftock almoft equally great, it is not 
perhaps very eafy to imagine Aow great, how cx- 
tenfive, and how fudden would be the improve- 
ment which this change of cirCuttiftances would 
alone produce upon the whole face of the 
country^ 

The ftatute of Edward VI., therefore, by pro- 
hibiting as much as poftible any middle man 
from coming in between the grower and the 
confumer, endeavoured to annihilate a trade, of 
which the free exercife is not only the beft pal- 
liative of the inconveniencies of a dearth, but 
the beft preventive of that calamity; after the 
trade of the farmer, no trade contributing fo 
much to the growing of corn as that of the corn 
merchant. 

The rigour of this law was afterwards Ibftcned 
by feveral fubfequent ftatutes, which fuccelfively 
permitted the engroffing of corn when the price 
of wheat fliould not exceed twenty, twenty-four, 
thirty-two, and forty (hillings the quarter. At 
laft, by the 15th of Charles II. c. 7. the engroff- 
ing or buying of corn in order to fell it again, as 
long as the price of wheat did not exceed forty- 
eight (hillings the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion, was declared lawful to all 
perfons not being foreftallcrs, that is, not (elling 
again in the fame market within three months. 
All the freedom which the trade of the Inland 
corn dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was beftbwed 
upon it by this ftatute. The ftat«te of the 
twelfth of the prefent king, which repeals almoft 

all 
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fall the other ancient laws againft engrollers and 
foreftallers, does not repeal the reftridtions of this 
particular ftatute, ^hich therefore ftill continue in 
force. 

This ftatute, however, authorifes in fome mea- 
fure two very abfurd popular prejudices. 

First, it fuppofcs that when the price of 
wheat has rifen ib high as forty-eight (hillings 
the quarter, and that of other grain in propor- 
tion, corn is likely to be fo engrofled as to hurt 
the people. But from what has been already 
faid, it feems evident enough that corn can at no 
price be fo engrofled by the inland dealers as to 
hurt the people : and forty-eight (hillings the 
quarter bcfides, though it may be confidercd as 
a very high price, yet in years of fcarcity it is a 
price which frequently takes place immediately 
after harveft, when fcarce any part of the new 
crop can be fold off, and when it is impoffible 
even for ignorance to fuppofe that any part of it 
can be fo engroffed as to hurt the people. 

Secondly, it fuppofes that there is a certain 
price at which corn is likely to be foreltalled, 
that is, bought up in order to be fold again foon 
after in the fame market, fo as to hurt the 
people. But if a merchant ever buys up corn, 
either going to a particular market or in a parti- 
cular market, in order to fell Jt again foon after 
in the fame market, it mufl: be becaufe he judges 
that the market cannot be (b liberally fupplied 
through the whole feafon as upon that ffarticular 
occafion, and that the price, therefore, muft 

X a foon 
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^ Toon rife. If he judges wrong in this, and if the 
price does not rife, he not only loies the whole 
profit of the ftock which he employs in this 
manner, but a part of the flock itfclf, by the ex- 
pence and lofs which neceflarily attend the 
floring and keeping of corn. He hurts himfelf, 
therefore, much more effentially than he can hurt 
even the particular people whom he may hinder 
from fupplying themfelves upon that particular 
market day, becaufe they may afterwards fupply 
themfelves juft as cheap upon any other market 
day. If he judges right, inflead of hurting the 
great body of the people, he renders them a moft: 
important fcrvice. By making them feel the in- 
conveniencies of a dearth ibmewhat earlier than 
they otherwife might do, he prevents their feel- 
ing them afterwards fo feverely as they certainly 
would do, if the cheapnefs of price encouraged 
them to confume faftcr than fuited the real fcar- 
city of the feafon. When the fcarcity is real, 
the befl thing that can be done for the people is 
to divide the inconveniencies of it as equally as 
pofllble through all the different months, and 
weeks, and days of the year. The intereft of the 
corn merchant makes him fludy to do this as 
exactly as he can: and as no other perfon can 
have either the fame interefl, or the fame know- 
ledge, or the fame abilities to do it fo exadly as 
he,<this nnofl important operation of commerce 
ought to be trufled entirely to him ; or, in other 
words, ‘the torn trade, fo far at leafl as concerns 
the fupply of the home market, ought to be left 
perfcftly free. 


The 
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The popular fear of cngro/fing and fore-® 
Aalilng may be compared to the popular terrors 
and fufpictons of ^^itchcraft. The unfortunate 
wretches accufed of this latter crime were not 
more innocent of the misfortunes imputed to 
them, than thofe who have been accufed of the 
former. The law which put an end to all pro- 
fecutions againft witchcraft, which put it out of 
any man’s power to gratify his own malice by 
accufing his neighbour of that imaginary crime, 
feems effeftually to have put an end to thofe 
fears and fufpicions, by taking away the great 
caufe which encouraged and fupported them. 
The law which fliould reftore entire freedom to 
the inland trade of corn, would probably prove 
as effeftual to put an end to the popular fears of 
engrolCng and forcAalling. 

The 15th of Charles II. c. 7. however, with 
all its imperfeftions, has perhaps contributed 
more both to the plentiful fupply of the home 
market, and to the incteafe of tillage, than any 
other law in the ftatute book. It is from this 
law that the inland corn trade has d.erived all the 
liberty and proteclion which it has ever yet 
enjoyed j and both the fupply of the home mar- 
ket, and the intereft of tillage, are much more 
efFeftually promoted by the inland, than either 
by the importation or exportation trade. , 

T HE proportion of the average quantity of all 
forts .of grain imported into Great Britain to that 
of all forts of grain confumed, it has been com- 
puted by ^e author of the tradls upon the corn 
trade, docs not exceed that of one to five hun- 

X 3 dred 
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K dred and feventy. For fupplying the Tiome 
market, therefore, the importance of the inland 
trade muft be to that of the frnportation trade aa 
five hundred and feventy to one. 

The average quantity of all forts of grain ex- 
ported from Great Britain does not, according tQ 
the fame author, exceed the one- and thirtieth 
part of the annual produce. For the encourage- 
ment of tillage, therefore, by providing a market 
for the home produce, the importance of the in- 
land trade muft be to that of the exportation 
trade as thirty to one. 

I HAVE no great faith in political arithmetic, 
and I mean not to warrant the exadUnefs of 
either of thefe computations. I mention therq 
only in order to (hew of how much lefs confe- 
qucnce, in the opinion of the moft judicious and 
experienced perfons, the foreign trade of corn is 
than the home trade. The great chcapnefs of 
corn in the years immediately preceding the efta- 
blilhment of the bounty, may perhaps, with rca- 
fon, be aferibed in fome meafure to the operation 
of this ftatute of Charles II., which had been 
cnafted about five-and-twenty years before, and 
which had therefore full time to pioduce its 
effed. 

A VERY few words will fufficiently explain all 
that I have to fay concerning the other three 
branches of the corn trade. 

II. The trade of the merchant importer of 
foreign corn for home confumption, evidently 
contributes to the immediate fupply of the home 
market, and muft fo far be immediately bene- 
ficial 
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Hctal to the great body of the people. It tends, ^ 
indeed, to lower fomewhat the average money 
price of corn, but/not to diminilh its real value, 
or the quantity of labour which it is capable of 
maintaining. If importation was at all times 
free, our farmers and country gentlemen would, 
probably, one year with another, get lefs money 
for their corn than they do at prefent, when im- 
portation is at moft times in eiflft prohibited; 
but the money which they got would be of more 
value, would buy more goods of all other kinds, 
and would employ more labour. Their real 
wealth, their real revenue, therefore, would be 
the fam^ as at prefent, though it might be ex- 
preffed bya.fmallcr quantity of filver; and they 
would neither be dilabled nor difcouraged from 
cultivating corn as much as they do at prefent. 
On the contrary, as the rife in the real value of 
filver, in confequence of lowering the money 
price of corn, lowers fomewhat the money price 
of all other commodities, it gives the induftry 
of the country, where it takes place, feme advan- 
tage in all foreign markets, and thereby tends 
to encourage and increafo that induftry. But 
the extent of the home market for corn muft be 
in proportion to the general induftry of the 
country where it grows, or to the number of 
thofe who produce fomething elfe, and there- 
fore have fomething elfe, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of fomething elfe, to give 
in exchange for com. But in every country the 
home market, as it is the neareft and rhoft con- 
venient, fo it is likewife the greweft and moft 
X 4 importenc 
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important market for corn. That rife in the 
real value of filver, therefore, which is the cffcft 
of lowering the average money price of corn, 
tends to enlarge the greateft and moft important 
market for corn, and thereby to encourage, in- 
ftead of difeouraging, its growth. 

By the aad of Charles II. c. ij. the importa- 
tion of wheat, whenever the price in the home 
market did not exceed hfty-chree (hillings and 
four pence the quarter, was fubje&ed to a duty 
of (ixteen (hillings the quarter ; and to a duty of 
eight (hillings whenever the price did not exceed 
four pounds. The former of thefe two prices 
has, for more than a century pad, taken place 
only in times of very great fcarcity'} and the 
latter has, fo far as I know, not taken place at 
all. Yet, till wheat had rifen above this latter 
price, it was by this ftatute fubjefted to a very 
high duty 5 and, till it had rifen above the for- 
mer, to a duty which amounted to a prohibition. 
The importation of other forts of grain was re- 
ftrained at rates, and by duties, in proportion to 
the value of the grain, almod equally high*. 


* Before the i jth of the prefent klsg, the foliowin^p were the duties pay* 
able upon the Importation of the different forts of grain : 


Crain. 


Duties* 


Duties* Duties* 

Beans to 28 s. per qr. 

198. 

10 d. after till 40 s* 

• 16 8« 8 d, then la d^ 

Bailey to zS s. 

19s. 

lod. 

3a s. 

• i 68« 12 d. 

Malt 1 $ prohibited be the annual Malt-tax Bi)l« 


Oats to 16 s. 

5 s. 

10 d. 

after 


Peafe tq40S. 

168. 

od- 

after 

9 |d. 

Kye to 36s. 

29 s. 

10 d. 

till 40 r. 

- 26 s. 8 d then 12 d. 

Wheat to 44 a. 

ai 8. 

9 d* 

till 531. 

17 >• then 8 8 . 


till 4 1. and that about i s. 4d« 


Buck wheat to 32$. per qr. to pay 16 a, 

Thefe difierent duties were tmpofrd, partiy by the sid of Charles II, 5 n 
plage of the Old Subfidy, partly by the New Subildy, by the One- third and 
Two- thirds Sublidy> and by the Subhdy 1747, 
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Subfcquent laws ftill further incrcafcd thofe ^ 
duties. •- 

The diftrefs which, in years of ffcarcity, the 
ftri£b execution of thofe laws might have brought 
.upon the people, would probably have been very 
great. But, upon fuch occafions, its execution 
was generally fufpended by temporary features, 
which permitted, for a limited time, the im- 
portation of foreign corn. The necelTity of thefe 
temporary features fufficiently demonferates the 
impropriety of this general one. 

These referaints upon importation, though 
prior to the efeablifhment of the bounty, were 
dictated by the fame fpirit, by the fame prin- 
ciples, which. afterwards enadted that regulation. 
How hurtful foever in thcmfelves, thefe or feme 
other referaints upon importation became necef- 
fary in confequence of that regulation. If, when 
wheat was either below forty-eight (hillings the 
quarter, or not much above it, foreign corn 
could have been imported either duty free, oi* 
upon paying only a fmall duty, it might have 
been exported again, with the benefit of the 
bounty, to the great lofs of the public revenue, 
and to the entire perverfion of the inftitution, 
of which the objeft was to extend the market 
for the home growth, not that for the growth of 
foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant exportef of 
corn for foreign confumption, certainly docs not 
contribute dircftly to the plentiful fupply of the 
home market. It does fo, however, indireflly. 
From whatever fource this fupply may be ufually 

drawq. 
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K important market for corn. That rife in the 
mj real value of Hlvert thereforci which is the eSe6t 
of lowering the average money price of corn, 
tends to enlai^e the greateft and moft important 
market for corn, and thereby to encourage, in> 
ifead of difcouraging, its growth. 

By the aad of Charles II. c. ij. the importa- 
tion of wheat, whenever the price in the home 
market did not exceed fifty-three {hillings and 
four pence the quarter, was fubje£Ied to a duty 
of (ixteen (hillings the quarter ; and to a duty of 
eight (hillings whenever the price did not exceed 
four pounds. The former of thcfe two prices 
has, for more than a century paft, taken place 
only in times of very great (carcity; and the 
latter has, fo far as 1 know, not taken place at 
all. Yet, till wheat had rifen above this latter 
price, it was by this ftatute fubjedted to a very 
nigh duty; and, till it had rifen above the for> 
mer, to a duty which amounted to a prohibition. 
The importation of other forts of grain was re- 
(Irained at rates, and by duties, in proportion to 
the value of the grain, almoft equally high*. 


* Before the 13th of the prefent kbg, the following were the duties pay* 
able upon the importation of the different forts of grain : 


Grain. 


Duties* 


Duties* 

Duties* 

Beans to x8 s. per qr. 

198. 

rod. after till 4Q 8* 

• 16 9 * 8 d. 

then IX d, 

Bailey to x8 s. 

19s. 

xod. 

32 s« 

• x68 » 

xx^. 

Malt is prohibited be the annual Malt>ux Bill* 


Oats to 16 8. 

5 

10 d. 

after 



Peafe t^40s« 

16 8. 

od. 

after 


9 |<*. 
then IX d. 

Rye to 368. 

19 s. 

xod. 

till 40 s. 

- xC s. 8 d 

Wheat to 44 s. 

21 8. 

9 d. 

tin S3*- 

4d. 17 s. 

then $8. 


till 4 1. and Wbr that about 1 s. 41I, 


Buck wheat to 3x8. per qr. to pay 16 8. 

Thefe different duties were impofed, partly by the zti of Charles IT. 5 n 
plane of the Old Subfidy, partly by the New SubJGldy^ by the One* third and 
Two>thirds Snblidy, and by the Subfidy 1 747. 

Subfequenc 
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Subfcquent laws ftill further increafed thofe ® 
duties. 

The diftrefs which, in years of itarcity, the 
ftri£b execution of thofe laws might have brought 
.upon the people, would probably have been very 
great. But, upon fuch occaiions, its execution 
was generally fufpended by temporary ftatutes, 
which permitted, for a limited time, the im- 
portation of foreign corn. The necelHty of thele 
temporary ftatutes fulHcientiy demonftrates the 
impropriety of this general one. 

These reftraints upon importation, though 
prior to the eftablilhment of the bounty, were 
dictated by the fame fpirit, by the fame prin- 
ciples, which .afterwards enacted that regulation. 
How hurtful fbever in themfelves, thefe or fome 
other reftraints upon importation became necef- 
lary in confequence of that regulation. If, when 
wheat was either below forty-eight (hillings the 
quarter, or not much above it, foreign corn 
could have been imported either duty free, or 
upon paying only a fmall duty, it might have 
been exported again, with the benefit of the 
bounty, to the great lofs of the public revenue, 
and to the entire pcrverlion of the inftitution, 
of which the obje£t was to extend the market 
for the home growth, not that for the growth of 
foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant exporter of 
corn for foreign confumption, certainly does not 
contribute direftly to the plentiful fuppfy of the 
home market. It does fo, however, indircflly- 
from whatever fource this fupply may be ufually 

drawq. 
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* K drawn, whether from homjp growth or from fb. 

^ - _■ reign importation, unlefs more corn is either 
ufualljr grown, or ufually imported into the 
country, than what is ufually confumed in it, 
the fupply of the home market can never be very 
plentiful, But unlefs the furplus can, in all or- 
dinary cafes, be exported, the growers will be 
careful never to grow more, and the importers 
never to import more, than what the bare con- 
fumption of the home market requires. That 
market will very fcldom be overftocked; but it 
will generally be underftocked, the people, whofe 
bufinefs it is to fupply ir, being generally afraid 
left their goods fhould be left upon their hands. 
The prohibition of exportation limits the im- 
provement and cultivation of the country to what 
the fupply of its own inhabitants requires. The 
fieedom of exportation enables it to extend cul- 
tivation for the fupply of foreign nations. 

By the 12th of Charles II. c. 4. the exporta- 
tion of corn was permitted whenever the price of 
wheat did not exceed forty (hillings the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion. By the 
15th of the fame prince, this liberty was extended 
till the price of wheat exceeded forty- eight (hil- 
lings the quarter} and by the aad, to all higher 
prices. A poundage, indeed, was to be paid to 
the king upon fuch exportation. But all grain 
was rated fo low in the book of rates, that this 
poundage amounted only upon wheat to a (hil- 
ling, upon oats to four pence, and upon all other 
grain to pence the quarter. By the ift of 
William and Mary, the aft which cftablilhed 

2 the 
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the bounty, this fmall duty was virtually taken off® 
whenever the price of wheat did not exceed forty- 
eight (hillings the Quarter ; and by the nth and 
1 2th of William III. c. ao. it was exprefsly 
•taken off at all higher prices. 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, in 
this manner, not only encouraged by a bounty, 
but rendered much more free than that of the in- 
land dealer. By the laft of thefe (latutes, corn 
could be engrofled at any price for exportation; 
but it could not be engrolTed for inland fale, 
except when the price did not exceed forty-'eigh^ 
(hillings the quarter. The intereft of the in- 
land dealer, however, it has already been (hown, 
can never b» oppofite to that of the great body 
of the people. That of the merchant exporter 
may, and in fa£t fometimes is. If, while his 
own country labours under a dearth, a neighbour- 
ing country (hould be afflifted with a famine, it 
might be his intereft to carry corn to the latter 
country in fuch quantities as might very much 
aggravate the calamities of the dearth. The 
plentiful fupply of the home market was not Ac 
dire< 5 t objeft of thofe ftatutes; bur, under tie 
pretence of encouraging agriculture, to raife th^ 
money price of corn as high as pofliblc, and 
thereby to occafion, as much as polTible, a con- 
ftant dearth in the home market. By the dif- 
couragement of importation, the fupply of. that 
market, even in times of great fcarcity, was 
confined to the home growth; and b/ the en- 
couragement of exportation, when the price was 
fo high as ft^y-eight (hillings the quarter, that 

market 
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* ^ market was not, even in times of confiderable 

^fcarcity, allowed to enjoy the whole of that 
growth. The temporary lawSs prohibiting for a 
limited time the exportation of corn, and taking 
off for a limited time the duties upon its importa- 
tion,' expedients to which Great Britain has 
been obliged fo frequently to have recourfe, 
fufficicntly demonftratc the impropriety of her 
general fyftem. Had that lyftem Ixeen good, 
flie would not fo frequently have been reduced 
to the necefljty of departing from it. 

Were all nations to follow the liberal lyftem 
of free exportation and free importation, the 
different ftates into which a great continent was 
divided would fo far refemble the different pro- 
vinces of a great empire. As among the dif. 
ferent provinces of a great empire the freedom 
of the inland trade appears, both from reafon 
and ei^rience, not only the beft palliative of a 
deartl, but the moft effetftual preventive of a 
femiiei fo would the freedom of the export- 
aticn and importation trade be among the dif- 
fticnt ftates into which a great continent was 
dVided. The larger the continent, the eafier 
the communication through all the different • 
parts of it, both by land and by water, the lefs 
would any one particular part of it ever be ex- 
pdfed to either of thefe calamities, the fcarcity 
of'any one country being more likely to be re- 
lieved by the plenty of Ibme other. But very 
few countries have entirely adopted this liberd • 
lyftem. The freedom of the corn trade is al- 
moft every where more or lefs reftrained, 

in 
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in many countries, is confined by fueh abfurd ^ *'• 

regulations, as frequently aggravate the una-« — ,1-iJ 
voidable misfortunq of a dearth, into the dread- 
ful calamity of a ^mine. The demand of fuch 
countries for corn may frequently become fo 
great and fo urgent, that a fmall ftate in their 
neighbourhood, which happened at the fame 
time to be labouring under fome degree of 
dearth, could not venture to fupply them with- 
out expofing itfelf to the like dreadful calamity. 

The very bad policy of one country may thus 
render it in fome meafure dangerous and impru- 
dent to eftablifh what would otherwife be the bed 
policy in another. The unlimited freedom of ex- 
portation, however, would be much lefs danger- 
ous in great *ftates, in which the growth being 
much greater, the fupply could feldom be much 
affefbed by any quantity of corn that was likely 
to be exported. In a Swifs canton, or in ibme 
of the little ftates of Italy, it may,’ perhaps, 
fometimes be necelTary to redrain the exportation 
of corn. In fuch great countries as France or 
England it fciirce ever can. To hinder, befides, 
the farmer from lending his goods at all times 
to the bed market, is evidently to lacrifice the 
ordinary laws of judice to an idea of public 
utility, to a ibrt of reafons of date; an ad of 
legillative authority which ought to be exercifed 
only, which can be pardoned only in cafqjs 
the mod urgent necefOty. The price at which 
the exportation of corn is prohibited,* if it is 
ever to be prohibited, ought always to be a very 
high price. 


*5 


The 
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B o K. 'i*j|E Javvs concerning corn may every where 
-^be compared to the laws coticerning religion* 
The people feel themlclves lb much interefted in 
what relates either to their filbfiftence in this life, 
or to their happinefs in a life to come, that go- 
vernment muft yield to their prejudices, and, 
in order to preferve the public tranquillity, efta- 
blilh that fyftem which they approve of. It is 
upon this account, perhaps, that we fo foldom 
find a reafonable fyftem cftabliflied with regard to 
either of thofe two capital objedls. 

IV. The trade of the merchant carrier, or of 
the importer of foreign corn iS order to export it 
again, contributes to the plentiful fup[)ly of the 
home market. It is not indeed the diredl pur- 
pofe of his trade to fell his corn there. But he 
will generally be willing to do^ fo, and even 'for 
a good deal lefs money than he might expeft in 
a foreign market} becaufe he faves in this man- 
ner the expence of loading and unloading, of 
freight and infurance. The inhabitants of the 
country which, by me.ans of the carrying trade, 
becomes the magazine and ftorehoufe for the 
fopply of other countries, can very feldom be in 
want themfelves. Though the carrying trade 
muft thus contribute to reduce the average 
money price of corn in the home jnarket, it 
pould not thereby lower, its real value. .It 
would only raife fomewhat the real value of 
filver. 

Tae .carrying trade was in efieft prohibited in 
Great Britain, upon all ordinary occafions, by 
the high duties upon the importation of foreign 

corn. 
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torn, of the greater part of which there was no ® 
drawback ; and upon extraordinary occaHons, 
when a fcarcity nrta4e it neceflary to fufpend thofe 
duties by temporary ftatutes, exportation was al- 
ways prohibited. By this fyftem of laws, there- 
fore, the carrying trade was in effeft prohibited 
upon ail occaHons. 

That fyftem of laws, therefore, which is con- 
nefted with the cftablifhment of the bounty, 
feems to deferve no part of the praile which has 
been beftowed upon it. The improvement and 
profperity of Great Britain, which has been fo 
often aferibed to thofe laws, may very eafily be 
accounted for by other caufes. That fecurity 
which the laws in Great Britain give to every 
man that he fliall enjoy the fruits of his own la- 
bour, is alone Sufficient to make any country 
flouriffi, notwithftanding theft and twenty other 
abfurd regulations of commerce; and this fecu- 
rity was perfefted by the revolution, much about 
the fame time that the bounty was cftablilhcd. 
The natural effort of every individual to better 
his own condition, when fuffered to exert itfclf 
with freedom 4nd fecurity, is fo powerful a prin- 
ciple, that it is alone, and without any affiftance, 
not only capable of carrying on the fociety to 
wealth and profperity, but of furmounting a 
hundred impertinent obftruflions with which the 
folly of human laws too often incumbers its ppe« 
rations; though the cffeA of theft obftruftions 
is always more or Icfs either to encroach njpon its 
freedom, or to diminifh its fecurity. In Great 
Britain Irtduftry is perfcflly fccure; and though 
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K it is far from being perfeHrly free, it is as free or 
^ freer than in any other part of Europe. 

Though the period of the greateft profperky 
and improvement of Great 'Britain, has been 
pofterior to that fyftem of laws which is con* 
nefted with the bounty, we muft not upon that 
account impute it to thofe laws. It has been 
pofterior likewife to the national debt. But the 
national debt has muft aflliredly not been the 
caufe of it. 

Though the fyftem of laws which is connefb* 
ed with the bounty, has exadUy the fame ten- 
dency with the police of S^in and Portugal} 
to lower fomewhat the value of the precious 
metals in the country where it takes place} yet 
Great Britain is certainly one of the richeft 
countries in Europe, while Spain and Portugal 
are perhaps among the moft beggarly. This dif- 
ference of fituation, however, may eafily be ac- 
counted for from two difterent caufes. Firft, the 
tax in Spain, the prohibition in Portugal of ex- 
porting gold and filver, and the vigilant police 
which watches over the execution of thofe laws, 
muft, in two very poor countries, which between 
them import annually upwards of fix millions 
fterling, operate, not only more direftly, but 
much more forcibly in reducing the value of 
thole metals there, than the corn laws can do in 
Great Britain. And, fecondly, this bad policy 
is riot in thofe countri& counter-balanced' by the 
general „ liberty and fccurity of the people. In- 
duftry is there neither free nor fecure, and the 
civil and eccleiiaftical governments of both Spain 

and 
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and Portugal, are fuch as would alone be fulE- ^ 
dent to perpetuate their prefent ftatc of poverty, 
even though their,«regiilations of commerce were 
as wife as the greater part of them are abfurd 
and foolilh. 

The ijth of the prefent king, c. 43. feems 
to have eftablilhed a new fyftem with regard to 
the corn laws, in many refpe^ts better than the 
ancient one, but in one or^ two refpeds perhaps 
not quite fo good. 

By this (latute the high duties upon importa- 
tion for home confumption are taken off fo foon 
as the price of middling wheat rifes to forty- 
eight Ihillings the quarter ; that of middling rye, 
pcafe or beajis, to thirty-two Ihillings j that of 
barley to twenty-four Ihillings j and that of oats 
to fixteen Ihillings j and inftead of them a fmall 
duty is impofed of only fix-pence upon the quar- 
ter of wheat, and upon that of other grain in 
proportion. With regard to all thefe different 
forts of grain, but particularly with regard to 
wheat, the home market is thus opened to fo- 
reign fupplies at prices confidcrably lower than 
before. 

By the fame ftatute the old bounty of five 
Ihillings upon the exportation of wheat ceafes fo 
foon as the price riles to forty-four Ihillings the 
quarter, inftead of forty-eight, the price at which 
it ccafed before ; that of two Ihillings and* fix- 
pence upon the exportation of barley ceafes fo 
foon as the price rifes to twenty- two Ihillings, 
inftead of twenty-four, the price at which if 
VoL. II. Y ccafed 
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8 0^0 K ceafed before j that of two (hillings and fix- pence 
V « upon the exportation of oatmeal ceafes fo foon as 
the price rifes to fourteen fillings, inftead of 
fifteen, the price at which it ceafed before. The 
bounty upon rye is reduced from three (hillings 
and fix-pence to three (hillings, and it ceafes 
fo foon as the price rifes to twenty-eight (hil- 
lings, inftead of thirty-two, the price at which 
it ceafed before. If bounties are as improper as 
I have endeavoured , to prove them to be, the 
fooner they ceafe, and the lower they are, fo 
much the better. 

The fame ftatute permits, at the loweft prices, 
the importation of corn, in order to be exported 
again, duty free, provided it is in mean time 
lodged in a warchoufc under the joint locks of 
the king and the importer. This liberty, indeed, 
extends to no more than twenty-five of the dif- 
ferent ports of Great Britain. They are, how- 
ever, the principal ones, and there may nor, per- 
haps, be warehoufes proper for this purpofe in 
the greater part of the others. 

So far this law (cems evidently an improve- 
ment upon the ancient fyftem. 

But by the fame law a bounty of two (hillings 
the quarter is given for the exportation of oats 
whenever the price does not exceed fourteen (hil- 
lings. No bounty had ever been, given before 
for the exportation of this grain, no more than 
for that of pcafe or beans. 

By the fame law too, the exportation of wheat 
is prohibited fo foon as the price rifes to forty- 

four 
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four (hillings the quarter ; that of rye (b foon as ^ 
it rifes to twenty-eight (hillings ; that of barley fo 
(bon as it ri(es to twenty- twd (hillings ; and that 
of oats fo foon as they rife to fourteen (hillings- 
Thole feveral prices feem all of them a good 
deal too low, and there feems to be an impro- 
priety, befides, in prohibiting exportation alto- 
gether at thole precife prices at which that 'boun- 
ty, which was given in order to force it, is with- 
drawn. The bounty ought certainly either to 
have been withdrawn at a much lower price, or 
exportation ought to have been allowed at a 
much higher. 

So far, therefore, this law feems to be inferior 
to the ancient fyftem. With all its imperfections, 
however, we may perhaps fay of it what was faid 
of the laws of Solon, that, though not the bell 
in itfelf, it is the bell which the interells, preju- 
dices, and temper of the times would admit of. 

It may perhaps in due time prepare the way for 
a better. 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Treaties of Commerce. 

H E N a nation binds itfelf by treaty eitlicr 
to permit the entry of certain goods from 
one foreign country which it prohibits from all 
others, or to exempt the goods of one country 
from duties to which it fubjcCls thofe of all others, 
Y a the 
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B °jy •'•the country, or at lead the merchants and ma- 

t. ‘ nufafliurers of the country, whofe commerce is 
fo favoured, mud neccflarily ^erive great advan- 
tage from the treaty. Thofe mei chants and 
manufadurets enjoy a fort of monopoly in the 
country which is fo indulgent to them. That 
country becomes a market both more exten- 
five and moie advanragtous for their goods: 
more extenfive, becaufe the goods of other na- 
tions being either excluded or fuhjcded to heavier 
duties, it takes oflf a greater quantity of theirs : 
more advantageous, becaufe the merchants of 
the favoured country, enjoying a fort of mono- 
poly there, will often fell their goods for a better 
price than if expofed to the free .competition of 
all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the favoured, are neceflarily difadvan- 
tageous to thofe of the favouring country. A 
monopoly is thus granted againft them to a fo- 
reign nation j and they muft frequently buy the 
foreign goods they have occaficn for, dearer than 
if the free competition of other nations was ad- 
mitted. That part of its own produce with 
which fuch a nation purchafes foreign goods, 
muft confequently be fold cheaper, becaufe when 
two things are exchanged for one another, the 
chtapnefs of the one is a necefl'ary confequence, 
or rather is the fame thing with the dearnel's of 
the otJier. The exchangeable value of its annual 
produce, therefore, is likely to be diminiftied by 
every fuch treaty. This diminution, however, 

can 
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can fcarce amount to any pofitive lofs, but only ^ 
to a leflening of the gain which it might other- 
wife make. Thongh it fells its goods cheaper 
than it otherwife might do, it will not probably 
•fell them for lefs than they cofi: ; nor, as in the 
cafe of bounties, for a price which will not re- 
place the capital employed in bringing them to 
market, together with the ordinary profits of 
ftock. The trade could not go on long if it did. 
Even the favo.iring country, therefore, may ftill 
gain by the trade, though lefs than if there was 
a free competition. 

Some treaties of commerce, however, have 
been fuppofed advantageous upon principles very 
different front thefe } and a commeicial country 
has fometimes granted a monopoly of this kind 
againff itfclf to certain goods of a foreign nation, 
becaufe it expected that in the whole commerce 
between them, it would annually fell more than 
it would buy, and that a balance in gold and 
filver would be annually returned to it. It is 
upon this principle that the treaty of commerce 
•between England and Portugal, concluded in 
1703, by Mr. Methuen, has been fo much 
commended. The following is a literal tranfla- 
lion of that treaty, which confifts of three ar- 
ticles only. 


ART. I. 

His facred royal majefty of Portugal protnifcs, 
both in his own name, and that of his fucccffors, 
to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the 

Y 3 yyoolleti 
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* ^ woollen clochsy and the reft of the woollen tna- 

» li— y-— J nufaftures of the Britilb, as was accuftomed, till 
they were prohibited by thcg lawj neverthelcfs 
upon this condition : 

ART. II. 

That is to fay, that her facrcd royal majefty 
of Great Britain fhall, in her own name, and 
that of her fucceilbrs, be obliged, for ever here- 
after, to admit the wines of the growth of Portu- 
gal into Britain: fo that at no time, whether 
there fhall be peace or war between the king- 
doms of Britain and France, any thing more 
fhall be demanded for thefe wines by the name 
of cuftom or duty, or by whatfocvtr other title, 
direftly or indireflly, whether they fhall be im- 
ported into Great Britain in pipes or hogfheads, 
or other cafks, than what fhall be demanded for 
the like quantity or meafure of French wine, 
dedu£ling or abating a third part of the cuftom 
or duty. But if at any time this deduflion or 
abatement of cuftoms, which is to be made as 
aforefaid, fhall in any manner be attempted and 
prejudiced, it fhall be juft and lawful for his 
facred royal majefty of Portugal, again to pro- 
hibit the woollen cloths, and the reft of the 
Britifh woollen manufaftures, 

ART. III. 

THE'moft excellent lords the plenipotentiaries 
promife and take upon themfelves, that their 
abovc-narped matters fhall ratify this treaty and 

within 
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within the fpace of two months the ratifications 
lhall be exchanged. 


CHAP. 

VI. 


By this treaty the crown of Portugal becomes 
bound to admit the Englifh woollens upon the 
fame footing as before the prohibition ; that is, 
not to raife the duties which had been paid be- 
fore that time. But it docs not become bound 
to admit them upon any betters terms than thofe 
of any other nation, of France or Holland for 
example. The crown of Great Biitain, on the 
contrary, becomes bound to admit the wines of 
Portugal, upon paying only two-thirds of the 
duty, which is paid for thofe of France, the 
wines moft likely to come into competition with 
them. So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently 
advantageous to Portugal, and difadvantageous 
to Great Britain. 

I r has been celebrated, however, as a mafter- 
piece of the commeicial policy of England, 
Portugal receives annually from the Brazils a 
greater quantity of gold than can be employed 
in its domellic commerce, whether in the fhape 
of coin or of plate. The furplus is too valuable 
to be allowed to lie idle and locked up in coffers, 
and as it can find no advantageous inaiket at 
home, it muft, notwithftanding any prohibition, 
be fent abroad, and exchanged for fomething for 
which there is a more advantageous market at 
home. A large (hare of it comes annually to 
England, in return cither for Englifh goods, or 
for thofe of other European nations that receive 
their returns through England. Mr. Baretti 

y 4 was 
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°i° ^ was informed that the weekly packet boat from 
»^Lifbon brings, one week with another, more 
than fifty thoufanci pounds in '.gold to England. 
The fum had probably been ' exaggerated. It 
would amount to more than two millions fix 
hundred thoufand pounds a year, which is more 
than the Brazils are foppofed to afford. 

Our merchants were fome years ago cut of 
humour with the crown of Portugal. Some pri- 
vileges which had been granted them, not by 
tieaty, but by the free grace of that crown, at 
the folicitation, indeed, it is probable, and in 
return for much greater favours, defence and 
protection, from the crown of Great Britain, had 
been either infiinged or revoked. .The people^ 
therefore, ufually moft interefted in celebrating 
the Portugal trade, were then rather difpofed to 
reprefent it as lefs advantageous than it had com- 
monly been imagined. The far greater part, 
almoft the whole, they pretended, of this annual 
importation of gold, was not on account of Great 
Britain, but of other European nations ; the 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported 
into Gieat Britain nearly compenfating the value 
of the Britilh goods fent thither. 

Let us fuppofe, however, that the whole was 
on account of Great Biitain, and that it amount- 
ed to a ftill greater fum than Mr. Baretii feems 
to imagine; this trade would not, upon that 
account, be more advantageous than any other 
in which^ for the fame value fent out, we re- 
ceived an equal value of confumable goods in 
return. 

It 
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It is but a very fmall part of this importation ^ **• 

which, it can.be fiippofeJ, is emploved as anw -v— * 
annual addition eitjucr to the plate or to the coin 
of the kingdom. • The reft inuft all be fenc 
abroad and exchanged for confumable goods of 
fome kind or other. But if thofe confumable 
goods were purchafed dire6lly with the produce 
of Englilh induftry, it would be more for the 
advantage of England, than firft to purchal'e with 
that produce the gold of Portugal, and after- 
wards to purchafe with that gold thofe con- 
fumable goods. A direft foreign trade of con- 
fumption is always more advantageous than a 
round-about one; and to bring the lame value 
of foreign goads to the home matker, requires a 
much fmaller capital in the one way than in the 
other. If a fmaller fhare of its induftry, there- 
fore, had been employed in producing goods fit 
for the Portugal market, and a greater in pro- 
ducing thofe fit for the other maikets, wheie thofe 
confumable goods for which there is a demand 
in Great Britain are to be had, it would have 
,been more for the advantage of England. To 
procure both the gold, which it wants for its 
own ufe, and the confumable goods, would, in 
this way, employ a much fmaller capital than at 
prefent. There would be a fpare capital, there- 
fore, to be employed for otiier purpol'cs, in ex- 
citing an additional quantity of induftry, and in 
raifing a greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little diffi- 
culty in procuring all the annual fupplies of gold 

which 
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^ was informed that the weekly packet boat from 
^Lilbon brings, one week with another, more 
than fifty thoufand pounds inVgold to England. 
The funi had probably been ' exaggerated. It 
would amount to more than two millions fix . 
hundred thoufand pounds a year, which is more 
than the Brazils are fuppofed to afford. 

Our merchants were fome years ago out of 
humour with the crown of Portugal. Some pri- 
vileges which had been granted them, not by 
treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, at 
the folicitation, indeed, it is probable, and in 
return for much greater favours, defence and 
proterSlion, from the crown of Great Britain, had 
been either infringed or revoked. •.The people, 
therefore, ufually moft intcrefted in celebrating 
the Portugal trade, were then rather difpofed to 
reprefent it as lefs advantageous than it had com- 
monly been imagined. The far greater part, 
almoft the whole, they pretended, of this annual 
importation of gold, was not on account of Great 
Britain, but of other European nations ; the 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported 
into Qieat Britain nearly compenfating the value 
of the Britifh goods fent thither. 

Let us fuppofe, however, that the whole was 
on account of Great Britain, and that it amount- 
ed to a ftill greater fum than Mr. Baretci feems 
to imagine;- this trade would not, upon that 
account, be more advantageous than any other 
in which*, for the fame value fent out, we re- 
ceived an equal value of confumable goods in 
return. 

Jt 
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It is but a very fmall part of this importation ^ 
which, it can be fuppofeJ, is emplo)«‘d as an'— >'■' ii 
annual addition eitj|ier to the plate or to the coin 
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abroad and exchanged for confumable goods of 
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much fmaller capital in the one way than in the 
other. If a fmaller fhare of its induftry, there- 
fore, had been employed in producing goods fit 
for the Portugal market, and a greater in pro- 
ducing thofe fit for the other maikets, wheie thofe 
confumable goods for which there is a demand 
in Great Britain are to be had, it would have 
been more for the advantage of England. To 
procure both the gold, which it wants for its 
own ufe, and the confumable goods, would, in 
this way, employ a much fmaller capital than at 
prefent. There would be a fpare capital, theie- 
forc, to be employed for other purpol'cs, in ex- 
citing an additional quantity of induftry, and in 
raifing a greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little diffi- 
culty in procuring all the annual fupplics of gold 

which 
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® which It wants, either for the purpofes of plate, 

‘ "■ » - 'or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like every 
other commodity, is always •fomewherc or ano- 
ther to be got for its value by thofe who have 
that value to give for it. The annual furplus of 
gold in Portugal, befides, would ftill be fent 
abroad, and though not carried away by Great 
Britain, would be carried away by fome other 
nation, which would be glad to fell it again for 
its price, in the fame manner as Great Britain 
does at prefent. In buying gold of Portugal, 
indeed, we buy it at the firft hand ; whereas, in 
buying it of any other _ nation, except Spain, we 
fhould buy it at the fecond, and might pay fome- 
what dearer. This difference, however, would 
furely be too infignificant to deferve the public 
attention. 

Almost all our gold, it is faid, comes from 
Portugal. With other nations the balance of 
trade is either againfl us, or not much in our 
favour. But we fliould remember, that the 

more gold we import from one country, the lefs 
we muft neceffarily import from all others. The, 
effeftual demand for gold, like that for every 
other commodity, is in every country limited to 
a certain quantity. If nine- tenths of this quan- 
tity are imported from one country, there re- 
mains a tenth only to be imported from all 
others. The rrtore gold befides that is annually 
imported from fome particular countries, over 
and above what is requifite for plate and for 
coin, the more muft neceffarily be exported to 
fome others} and the more that rr.oft infignifi- 
cant 
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cant objcft of modern policy, the balance of® 
trade, appears to be in our favour with 
particular countries, the more it muft neceflarily 
appear to be again(^ us with many others. 

It was upon this filly notion, however, that 
England could not fubfifi without the Portugal 
trade, that, towards the end of the late war, 
Erancc and Spain, without pretending either 
offence or provocation, required the king of 
Portugal to exclude all Britifh fiiips from his 
ports, and for the fecurity of this exclufion, to 
receive into them French or Spanifh garrifons. 
Had* the king of Portugal fubmitted to thofe ig- 
nominious terms which his brother-in-law the 
king of Spain propofed to him, Britain would 
have been freed from a much greater incon- 
veniency than the lofs of the Portugal trade, the 
burden of fupporting a very weak ally, fb un- 
provided of every thing for his own defence, 
that the whole power of England, had it been 
directed to that Angle purpofe, could fcarce per- 
haps have defended him for another campaign. 
The lofs of the Portugal trade would, no doubt, 
have occafioned a confiderable embarralTment to 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year 
or two, any other equally advantageous method 
of employing their capitals ; and in this would 
probably have confifted all the inconveqiency 
which England could have fuffered from this 
notable piece of commercial policy. 

The great annual importation of gold and 
filver is neither for the purpofe of plate nor of 
13 coin. 
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coin, but of foreign trade. A round-about 
foreign trade of confumption can be tariied on 
more advantageoufly by mea^s of thefe metals 
than of almoft any other goods! As they are the 
iinivcrfal inftrumcnts of commerce, they are 
more readily received in turn for all commo- 
dities than any other goods ; and on account of 
their fmall bulk and great value, it cofts Icfs to 
tranfport them backward an^l forward from one 
place to another than almoft any other fort of 
merchandize, and they lofe lefs of their value by 
being fo tranfported. Of all the commodities, 
therefote, which are bought in one foreign coun- 
try, for no other purpofe but to be fold or ex- 
changed again for fomc ocher goods in another, 
there are none fo convenient as gold and filver. 
In ficilirating all the diireient round-about fo- 
reign tiades of confumption which are carried on 
in Great Britain, confifts the principal advan- 
tage of tiic Portugal trade ; and though it is not 
a capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a confiderable 
one. 

That any annual addition which, it can rea- 
fenably be fuppofed, is made either to the plate 
O! to the coin of the kingdom, could require but 
a very fmall annual importation of gold and 
filver, feems evident enough ; and though we 
had no diretft trade with Portug!al, this fmall 
quanEity could always, foaaewhere or another, be 
very eafily got. 

Though the goldfmiths trade be very con- 
liderable in Great Britain, the far greater part 
of the new plate which they annually fell, is 

made 
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made from other old plate melted down j fo that ^ 
the addition annually made to the whole plate ' 
of the kingdom capnot be very great, and could 
require but a very fmall annual importation. 

It is the fame cafe with the coin. Nobody 
imagines, I believe, that even the greater part of 
the annual coinage, amounting, for ten years to« 
gether, before the late reformation of the gold 
coin, to upwards of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds a year in gold, was an annual addition to 
the money before current in the kingdom. In 
a country where tlie expence of the coinage is 
defrayed by the government, the value of the 
coin, even when it contains its full ftandard 
v/eight of gold and fiiver, can never be much 
greater than that of an equal quantity of thole 
metals uncoined ; becaufe it requires only the 
trouble of going to the mint, and the delay per- 
haps of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity 
of uncoined gold and fiiver an equal quantity of 
thofe metals in coin. But, in every country, 
the greater part of the current coin is almoft 
always more or lefs worn, or otherwife degene- 
rated from its ftandard. In Great Britain it 
was, before the late reformation, a good deal fo, 
the gold being more than two per cent, and the 
fiiver more than eight per cent, belo.w its ftand- 
ard weight. ^ But if forty four guineas and a 
half, containing their full ftandard weight, a 
pound weight of gold, could purchafe very little 
more than a 'pound weight of uncoirfed gold, 
forty- four guineas and a half wanting a part of 
their weight could not purchafe a pound weight, 

and 
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and fomething was -to be added in order to make 
up the deficiency. The current price of gold 
bullion at market, therefore,*, inllead of being 
the fame with the mint price,* or 46/. 14J. 6 d. 
was then about 47 /. 14 s. and fometimes about 
forty-eight pounds. When the greater part of 
the coin, however, was in this degenerate con- 
dition, forty- four guineas and a half, frefh from 
the mint, would purchafe no more goods in the 
market than any other ordinary guineas, becaufe 
when they came into the coffers of the merchant, 
being confounded with other money, they could 
not afterwards be diftinguiflied without more 
trouble than the difference was worth. Like 
other guineas they were worth nc more than 
46/. 14 r. 6 d. If thrown into the melting pot, 
however, they produced, without any fenfible 
Io(s, a pound weight of fiandard gold, which 
could be fold at any time for between 47 /. 14 s. 
and 48 /. either in gold or filver, as fit for all 
the purpofes of coin as that which had been 
melted down. There was an evident profit, 
therefore, in melting down new coined money, 
and it was done fo inftantaneoufly, that no pre- 
caution of government could prevent it. The 
operations of the mint were, upon this account, 
fomewhat like the web of Penelope j the woik that 
was done in the day was undone in the night. The 
mint' was employed, not fo much in making 
daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the 
very bed 'part of it which was daily melted down. 

Were the private people, who carry their 
gold and lUver to the mint, to pay thcmfelves 

for 
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for the coinage, it would add to the value ofc 
thofe metals in the lame manner as the falhion 
does to that of pl^e. Coined gold and lilver 
would be more valuable than uncoined. The 
feignorage, if it was not exorbitant, would add 
fo the bullion the whole value of the dutyj be- 
caufe, the government having every where the 
exclufive privilege of coining, no coin can come 
to market cheaper than they think proper to 
afford it. If the duty was exorbitant indeed, 
that is, if it was very much above the real value 
of the labour and expcnce requifite for coinage, 
falfe coiners, both at home and abroad, might 
be encouraged, by the great difference between 
the value of bullion and that of coin, to pour in 
fo great a quantity of counterfeit money as might 
reduce the value of the government money. In 
France, however, though the feignorage is eight 
per cent, no fcnfible inconveniency of this kind 
is found to arife from it. The dangers to which 
a falfe coiner is every where expofed, if he lives 
in the country of which he counterfeits the coin, 
and to which his agents or correfpondents ' are 
txpofed if he lives in a foreign country, are by 
far too great to be incurred for the fake of a profit 
of fix or feven per cent. 

The feignorage in France raifes the value 
of the coin higher than in proportion to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. TJius 
by the edift of January 1726, the * mint price 

• See Diftionaire des Monnoies, tom. ii. article Seig- 
neurage, p. 489. par M. Abot de Bazinghen, Confeillef- 
ComiOaire en la Cour des Monnoies a Paris. 
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B o o K of fine gold of twenty- four carats was fixed at 

v— yl»,->feven hundred and forty livres nine Ibus and 
one denier one eleventh, ^he mark of eight 
Paris ounces. Tire gold coirii,of France, making 
an allowance for the remedy of the mint, con- 
tains twenty-one carats and three-fourths of fine 
gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. The 
mark of ftandard gold, therefore, is worth no 
more than about fix hundred and fevcnty-one 
livres ten deniers. But in France this mark of 
ftandard gold is coined into thirty Louis- d’ors 
of twenty- four livres each, or into feven hun- 
dred and twenty livres. The coinage, therefore, 
increafes the value of a mark of ftandard gold 
bullion, by the difierence between fix hundred 
and feventy-one livres ten deniers, and feven 
hundred and twenty livres j or by forty-eight 
livres nineteen (bus and two deniers. 

A SEIGNORAGE will, in many calcs, take away 
altogether, and will, in all cafes, diminilh the 
profit of melting down the new coin. This 
profit always arifes from the difference between 
the quantity of bullion which the common cui- 
rency ought to contain, and that which it 
actually does contain. If this difference is lefs 
than the feignorage, there will be lofs inftead of 
profit. If it is equal to the feignorage, there 
•will neither be profit nor lofs. If it is greater 
than the feignorage, theie will indeed be fome 
profit, but lefs than if there was no feignorage. 
If, before the late reformation of the gold, coin, 
for example, there had been a feignorage of five 
per cent, upon the coinage, there would have 

been 
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been a lofs of three per cent, upon the melting 
down of the gold coin. If the feignorage had 
been two per cent, there would have been neither 
profit nor lofs. If j^ie feignorage had been one 
per cent, there would have been a profit, but of 
one per cent, only infiead of two per cent. 
Wherever money is received by tale, therefore, 
and not by weight, a feignorage is the mod 
effcdlual preventive of the melting down of the 
coin, and, for the fame realbn, of its exporta- 
tion. It is the bed and heavied pieces that are 
commonly either melted down or exported ■, be- 
caufe it is upon fuch that the larged profits arc 
made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coin- 
age, by rendering it duty-free, was fird enadled, 
during the reign of Charles II. for a limited 
time j and afterwards continued, by different 
prolongations, till 1769, when it was rendered 
perpetual. The bank of F.ngland, in order to 
re[.'lenifli their coffers with money, are frequently 
obliged to carry bullion to the mint ; and it was 
more for their intered, they probably imagined, 
tffat the coinage fhould be at the expence of the 
government, than at their own. It was, pro- 
bably, out of complaifance to this great com- 
pany that the government agreed to render this 
law perpetual. ^Should the cudom of weighing 
gold, however, come to be difuled, as it is very 
likely to be on account of its inconveniency ; 
•Ihould- the gold coin of England come to 6e re- 
ceived by tale, as it was before the late re- 
coinage, this great company may, perhaps, find 
VoL. II, Z that 
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* ^ tlicy have upon this, as upon fome other 

i i--. / i^occafions, miftaken their own intereft not a 
little. 

< 

Before the late re- coinage, when the gold 
currency of England was two per cent, below its 
ftandard weight, as there was no feignorage, it 
was two per cent, below the value of that quan- 
tity of (Vandard gold bullion which it ought to 
have contained. When this great company, 
therefore, bought gold bullion in order to have 
it coined, they were obliged to pay for it two 
per cent more than it was worth after the coin- 
age. But if there had been a feignorage of two 
per cent, upon the coinage, the common gold 
currency, though two per cent, below its ftand- 
ard weight, would notwithftanding have been 
equal in value to the quantity of ftandard gold 
which it ought to have contained { the value o^ 
the falhion compenfating in this cafe the dimi- 
nution of the weight. They would indeed hav< 
had the feignorage to pay, which being two pe 
cent, their lofs upon the whole tranfaftion wouk 
have been two per cent, exadlly the fame, but n< 
greater than it adlually was* 

If the feignorage had been five pet* cent, ani 
the gold currency only two per cent, below it 
fiandard weight, the bank would in this cal 
have gained three per cent, upon the price < 
the bullion j but as they would have had 
feignorage of five per cent, to pay upon tl 
coinage, their lofs upon the whole tranfadic 
would, in the famj manner,- have been exaft 
two per cent. 
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If the feignorage had been only one per cent. ^ *’• 

and the gold currency two per cent, below its'— 
ftandard weight, the bank would in this cafe 
have loft only one ^er cent, upon the price of 
the bullion ; but is they would likewife have 
had a feignorage of one per cent, to pay, their 
lofs upon the whole tranfadbion would have been 
exaftly two per cent, in the fame manner as in all 
other cafes. 

If there was a reafonable feignorage, while at 
the fame time the coin contained its full ftandard 
weight, as it has done very nearly fince the late 
re-coinage, whatever the bank might lofe by the 
feignorage, they would gain upon the price of 
the bullion j and whatever they might gaiu upon 
the price of the bullion, they would lofe by the 
feignorage. They would neither lofe nor gain, 
therefore, upon the whole tranfaflion, and tliey 
would in this, as in all the foregoing cafes, be 
exaftly in the fame fituation as if there was no 
feignorage. 

W HEN the tax upon a commodity is fb mode- 
rate as not to encourage fmuggling, the mer- 
jchant who deals in it, though he advances, does 
not properly pay the tax, as he gets it back in 
the price of the commodity. The tax is finally 
paid by the laft purchafer or confumer. But 
money is a commodity with regard to which 
every man is»a merchant. Nobody buys it but 
in order to fell it again 5 and with regard to it 
there is in ordinary cafes no laft purchafer or 
confumer. When the tax upon coinage, there- 
fore, is fo moderate as not to encourage falfe 

Z 2 coining. 
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* ^ that they have upon this, as upon feme other 

t— -yl— » occafions, miftaken their own intereft not a. 
little. 
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Before the late re- coinage, when the gold 
currency of England was two per cent, below its 
fiandard weight, as there was no feignorage, ' it 
was two per cent, below the value of that quan- 
tity of ftandard gold bullbn which it ought to 
have contained. When this great company, 
therefore, bought gold bullion in order to have 
it coined, they were obliged to pay for it two 
per cent more than it was worth after the coin- 
age. But if there had been a feignorage of two 
per cent, upon the coinage, the common gold 
currency, though two per cent, below its ftand- 
ard weight, would notwithftanding have been 
equal in value to the quantity of ftandard gold 
which it ought to have contained ; the value of 
the falhion compenfating in this cafe the dimi- 
nution of the weight. They would indeed have 
had the feignorage to pay, which being two per 
cent, their lofs upon the whole tranfaftion would 
have been two per cent, exactly the fame, but no 
greater than it adually was. • 

If the feignorage had been five pei' cent, and 
the gold currency only two per cent, below its 
ilandard weight, the bank would in this cafe 
have gained three per cent, upon the price of 
tjje bullion ; but as they would have had a 
feignorage of five per cent, to pay upon the 
coinage, their lofs upon the whole tranfaiflion 
would, in the Yamf manner,- have been exaftly 
two per cent. 
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Ij the fcignorage had been only one per cent. ^ 
and the gold currency two per cent, below itsv- 
ftandard weight, the bank would in this cafe 
have loft only one ^er cent, upon the price of 
t!ie bullion j but is they would likewife have 
had a fcignorage of one per cent, to pay, their 
loft upon the whole tranfaftion would have been 
exadly two per cent, in the fame manner as in all 
other cafes. 

If there was a reafonable fcignorage, while at 
the fame time the coin contained its full ftandard 
weight* as it has done very nearly fince the late 
re-coinage, whatever the bank might lofe by the 
feignorage, they would gain upon the price of 
the bullion ; and whatever they might gain upon 
the price of the bullion, they would lofe by the 
fcignorage. They would neither lofe nor gain, 
therefore, upon the whole tranfadlion, and tliey 
would in this, as in all the foregoing cafes, be 
exadly in the fame fituation as if there was no 
feignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is fo mode- 
rate as not to encourage fmuggling, the mer- 
,chant who deals in it, though he advances, does 
not properly pay the tax, as he gets it back in 
the price of the commodity. The tax is finally 
paid by the laft purchafer or con Turner. But 

money is a commodity with regard to which 
every man is»a merchant. Nobody buys it but 
in order to fell it again; and with regard to it 
. there is in ordinary cafes no laft purchafer or 
confumer. When the tax upon coinage, there- 
fore, is fo moderate as not to encourage falfe 

Z 2 coining. 
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® coinin£», though every body advances the tax, 

'—'V—' nobody Hnally pays it j becaufe every body gets it 
back in the advanced value of the coin. 

ft 

A MODERATE feignorage, ‘therefore, would not 
in any cafe augment the expence of the bank, or 
of any other private pcrfons who carry their bul- 
lion to the mint in order to be coined, and the 
want of a moderate feignorage does not in any 
cafe diminifli it. Whether there is or is not a 
feignorage, if the currency contains its full 
ftandard weight, the coinage cofts nothing to any 
body, and if it is fhort of that weight, the coin- 
age muft always coft the difference between the 
quantity of bullion which ought to be contained 
in it, and that which aftually is contained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it defrays 
the expence of coinage, not only incurs Ibmc 
fmall expence, but lofcs fome fmall revenue 
which it might get by a proper duty j and nei- 
ther the bank nor any other private perfons are 
in the fmalleft degree benefited by this ufeleis 
piece of public generofity. 

The diredlors of the bank, however, would 
probably be unwilling to agree to the impofition 
of a feignorage upon the authority of a fpecu- 
lation which promifes them no gain, but only pre- 
tends to infure them from any lofs. In the pre- 
fent ftate of the gold coin, and as long as it con- 
tinpes to be received by weight, they certainly 
would gain nothing by fuch a change. But if 
the cuftom of weighing the gold coin fhould-ever 
go into difufe, as it is very likely to do, and if 
the gold coin fhould ever fall into the fame ftate of 

degradation 
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degradation in which it was before the late re- ^ 
coinage, the gain, or more properly the favings 
of the bank, in confequence of the impoiition 
of a leignorage, would probably be very con- 
(Ulerable. The bank of England is the only 
company which fends any confiderable quantity 
of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or almoft entirely, 
upon it. If this annual coinage had nothing to 
do but to repair the unavoidable lolles and ne- 
ceffary wear and tear of the coin, it could feldom 
exceed fifty thoufand or at moft a hundred thou- 
fand pounds. But when the coin is degraded 
below its ftandaid weight, the annual coinage 
muft, befides this, fill up the large vacuities 
which exportation and the melting pot are con- 
tinually making in the current coin. It was 
upon this account that during the ten or twelve 
years immediately preceding the late reforma- 
tion of the gold coin, the annual coinage 
amounted at an average to more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds. But if there 
had been a feignorage of four or five per cent, 
upon the gold coin, it would probably, even in 
the ftate in which things then wcie, have put an 
cfFcAual ftop to the buGnefi both of exportation 
and of the melting pot. The bank, infiead of 
loGng every yeaf about two and a half per cent, 
upon the bullion which was to be coined into 
njore than eight hundred and fifty thojjfand 
pounds, or incurring an annual lofs of more than 
twenty-one thoufand two hundred and fifty 

7 > 3 pounds. 
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^ pounds, would not probably have incurred th« 
— » tenth part of that lois. 

The revenue allotted by' parliament for de- 
fraying the expence of the coinage is but four- 
teen thoufand pounds a year, and the real cj - 
pence which it cofts the government, or the fees 
of the officers of the mint, do not upon ordinary 
occafions, I am afTured, exceed the half of that 
fum. 1 he faving of fo very fmall a fum, or 
even the gaining of another which could not 
well be much larger, are ohjeds too inconfider- 
able, it may be thought, to deferve the lerious 
attention of government. But the faving of 
eighteen or twenty thoufand pounds a year in 
rafe of an event which is not improbable, which 
has , frequently happened before, and which is 
very likely to happen again, is furely an objedl 
which well deferves the ferious attention even ol 
fo great a company as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing reafonings and oblcrva- 
tions might perhaps have been more properlj 
placed in thofe chapters of the firft book whici 
treat of the origin and life of money, and of th( 
dilTcrence between the real and the nomina 
pi ice of commodifies. But as the law for th( 
encouragement of coinage derives its origii 
from thofe vulgar prejudices which have bcci 
introduced by the mei candle fyftem j I judgei 
it more proper to referve them for this chapter 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the fpirit c 
that fyftem than a fort of bounty upon the pro 
dudtion of money, the very thing which, it fup 

pofci 
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pofcs, conftitutes the wealth of every nation. It ” 
js one of its many admirable expedients for en« 
riching the country.? 


CHAP. VII. 

’ Of Colonies, 

Part First. 

Of the Motives for ejlahlijhing tievo Colonies, 

inter^ft which occafioned the firft fet- 
tlement of the different European colonies 
in America and the Weft Indies, was not alto- 
gether fo plain and diftinLl as that which diredled 
the eftabhfliment of thofe of ancient Greece and 
Rome- 

All the different ftates of ancient Greece 
poffeffed, each of them, but a very fmall terri- 
tory, and when the people in any one of them 
multiplied beyond what that territory could 
eafily maintain, a part of them were fent in quell 
of a new habitation in Ibmc remote and diftant 
part of the world j the warlike neighbours who 
furrounded them on all fides, rendering it diffi- 
cult for any of them to enlarge very mucK its 
territory at home. The colonies of the ^orians 
reforted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which, in the 
times preceding the foundation of Rome, were 
iahabited by barbarous and uncivilized nations: 

Z 4 thofe 
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^ pounds, would not probably have incurred th* 
— > tenth part of that lofs. 

I’liE revenue allotted by' parliament for de- 
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of the officers of the mint, do not upon ordinary 
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fum. 1 he faving of fo very fmall a fum, or 
even the gaitung of another which could not 
well be much larger, are objcifis too inconfider- 
able, it may be thought, to deferve the ferious 
attention of government. But the faving of 
eigliteen or twenty thoufand pounds a year in 
cafe of an event which is not improbable, which 
has frequently happened before, and which is 
very likely to happen again, is furely an objeft 
which well deferves the ferious attention even of 
fo great a company as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing rcafonings and obferva- 
tions might perhaps have been more properly 
placed in thofe chapters of the firft book which 
treat of the origin and ufe of money, and of the 
diiTcrcnce between the real and the nominal 
ptice of commodifies. But as the law for the 
encouragement of coinage derives its origin 
from thofe vulgar prejudices which have been 
introduced by the meicantile fy*ftem ; I judged 
it more proper to referve them for this chapter. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the fpirit of 
that iyftem than a fort of bounty upon the pro- 
dudion of money, the very thing which, it fup- 
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pofcs, conftitutes the wealth of every nation. 

is one of its many admirable expedients for en-v— 

riching the country.? 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Colonies, 

Part First. 

Of the Motives for ejlahlijhing new Colonies, 

interfft which occafioned the firft fet- 
tlenient of the diflcrent European colonies 
in America and the Weft Indies, was not alto- 
gether fo plain and diftindl as that which direded 
the eftabhfhment of thofe of ancient Greece and 
Kome. 

All the different ftates of ancient Greece 
poffeflTed, each of them, but a very fmall terri- 
tory, and when the people in any one of them 
multiplied beyond what that territory could 
eafily maintain, a part of them were fent in queft 
of a new habitation in fome remote and diftanC 
part of the world ; the warlike neighbours who 
furrounded tlsem on all ffdes, rendering it diffi- 
cult for any of them to enlarge very mucK its 
territory at home. The colonies of the JDorians 
reforted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which, in the 
times preceding the foundation of Rome, were 
iahabiied by barbarous and uncivilized nations: 

Z 4 thofe 
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thofe of the lonians and Eolians, the two other 
great tribes of the Greeks, to Afia Minor and 
the idands of the Egcan Sea, V)f which the inha- 
bitants feem at that time td have been pretty 
much in the fame ftate as thofe of Sicily and 
Italy. The mother city, though (he conlidered 
the colony as a child, at all times entitled to 
great favour and afllftance, and owing in return 
much gratitude and relpeft, yet conlidered it as 
an emancipated child, over whom fhe pretended 
to claim no diredt authority or jurifdiftion. The 
colony fettled its own form of government, cn- 
adfed its own laws, eledted its own magiftrates, 
and made peace or war with its neighbours as an 
independent ftate, which had no occafion to wait 
for tlie approbation or confent of the mother 
city. Nothing can be more plain and diftindt 
than the intereft which diicdled every fuch cfta- 
blifliment. 

Rome,, like moft of the other ancient repub- 
lics, was originally founded upon an Agrarian 
law, which divided the public territory in a cer- 
tain proportion among the different citizens who.j 
compoled the ftate. The courfc of human af- 
fairs, by marriage, by fucceflion, and by alien- 
ation, neccffarily deranged this original divifion, 
and frequently threw the lands, which had been 
allotted for the maintenance of many different 
fanrrilies, into the poftelHon of a Angle perfon. 
To remedy this diforder, for fuch it was fup- 
pofed to be, a law was made, reftridfing the 
quantity of land which any citizen could, poflcls 
to five hundred jugera, about three hundred and 

fifty 
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fifty Englifii acres. Tins law, however, though 
we read of its having been executed upon one or 
two occafions, wqf either neglcAed or evaded, 
and the inequality of fortunes went on continu-. 
ally increafing. The greater part of the citi- 
zens had no land, and without it the manners 
and cufioms of thofe times rendered it difficult 
for a freeman to maintain his independency. In 
the prefent times, though a poor man has no 
land of his own, if he has a little flock, he may 
cither farm the lands of another, or he may carry 
on fome little retail trade; and if he has no 
ftock, he may find employment either as a coun- 
try labourer, or as an artificer. But among the 
ancient Ronjans, the lands of the rich were all 
cultivated by flaves, who wrought under an 
overfeer, who was likewife a Have ; fo that a 
poor freeman had little chance of being em- 
ployed either as a farmer or as a labourer. Ail 
trades and manufaftures too, even the retail 
trade, were carried on by the flaves of the rich 
for the benefit of their matters, whofe wealth, 
authority and protection made it difficult for a 
poor freeman to maintain the competition againft 
them. The citizens, therefore, who had no 
land, had fcarce any other means of fubfiftence 
but the bounties of the candidates at the annual 
elections. The tribunes, when they had a mind 
to animate the people againft the rich ancj the 
great, put them in mind of the ancient divifion 
of lands, and reprefented that law Which re- 
ftrifted this fort of private property as the funda- 
mental law of the republic. The people be- 
came 
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• ® ® ^ came clamorous to get land, and the rich and 
v-^the great, we may believe, were perfedly deter- 
mined not to give them any pfrt of theirs. To 
fatisfy them in feme mcafore, therefore, they 
frequently propofcd to lend out a new colony. 
But conquering Rome was, even upon fuch oc- 
cafions, under no necefiity of turning out her 
citizens to feek their fortune, if one may fay fo, 
through the wi<lc world, without knowing where 
they were to fettle. She affigned them lands 
generally in the conquered provinces of Italy, 
where, being within the dominions of the re- 
public, they could never form any independent 
ilatc j but were at belt but a fort of corporation, 
which, though it had the power of enafting bye- 
laws for its own government, was at all times 
fubjeeft to the corredfion, jurifdi<5lion, and le- 
giflative authority of the mother city. The fend- 
ing out a colony of this kind not only gave 
fome fa'.isfailion to the people, but often ella- 
bliilicd a fort of garrifon too in a newly con- 
quered province, of which the obedience mig'it 
otherwife have been doubtful. A Roman colony, 
therefore, whether we confider the nature of the 
ellablifliment itfelf, or the motives for making 
it, was altogether different from a Greek one. 
The words accordingly, which in the original 
languages denote thole different dlablilhments, 
have* very different meanings. The Latin word 
(Colonta) fignifics fimply a plantation. The 
Greek wford (awsisti*), on the contrary, fignifies a 
reparation of dwelling, a departure from home, 
a going out of the houfc. But, though the 

Roman 
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Roman colonies were in many refpefts different^ 
from the Greek ones, the intercft which prompt- v- 
ed to eftablilh tlifem was equally plain and dif- 
tinft. Both intticutions derived their origin 
cither from irrcfiftible neceffity, or froqp clear 
and evident utility. 

The eftablilhment of the European colonies 
in America and the Weft Indies arofe from no 
neceffity : and though the utility which has re- 
fulted from them has been very great, it is not 
altogether fo clear and evident. It was not un- 
derftood at their firft eftabliftiment, and was not 
the motive either of that eftablilhment or of the 
difeoveries which gave occafion to it; and the 
nature, extent, and limits of that utility are not, 
perhaps, well underftood at this day. 

The Venetians, during the fourteenth and fif-‘ 
teenth centuries, carried on a very advantageous 
commerce in fpiceries, and other Eaft India 
goods, which they diftributed among the other 
nations of Europe. They purchafed them chiefly 
in Egypt, at that time under the dominion of 
the Mammeluks, the enemies of the Turks, of 
whom the Venetians were the enemies j and this 
union of intereft, affifted by the money of Venice, 
formed fuch a connexion as gave the Venetians 
almoft a monopoly of the trade. 

The gi^at profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portuguefc. They had been 
endeavouring, during the courfe of the fifteenth 
century, to find out by fea a way to tKe countries 
from which the Moors brought them ivory and 
gold duft acrofs the Defarc. They difeovered 

the 
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the Madeiras, the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape 
ide Verd iflands, the coaft of Guinea, that of 
I>oango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, and, 
finally, the Cape of Good Hope.*' They had long 
ivifhed |o fliare in the profitable traffic of the Ve- 
netians, and this laft difeovery opened to them a 
probable profpeft of doing fo. In 14-97* Vafeo 
de Gama failed from the port of L.ifbon with a 
fleet of four fhips, and after a navigation of 
eleven months, arrived upon the coafl of Indoftan, 
and thus completed a courle of difeoveries which 
had been purfued with great fteadinefs, and with 
very little interruption, for near a century to- 
gether. 

SoM£ years before this, while the expedlations 
of Europe were in fufpenfe about the proje<5ts of 
the PortuguiTe, of which the fuccels appeared yet 
to be doubtful, a Genoefe pilot formed the yet 
more daring proje6t of failing to the Eaft Indies 
by the Weft. The fituation of thofe countries 
was at that time very impcrfcclly known in Eu- 
rope. The few European travellers who , had 
been there had magnified the diftancej perhaps 
through fimplicity and ignorance, what was really 
very great, appearing almoft infinite to thofe who 
could not meafure it ; or, perhaps, in order to 
incrcafe fomewhat more the marvellous of their 
own adventures in vifiting regions foeimmenfely 
remote* 'from Europe. The longer the way was 
by the Eaft, Columbus very juftly concluded, the 
Ihortcr it ^ould be by the Weft. Ele propofed, 
therefore, to take that way, as both the fhorteft^. 
and the fureft, and he had the good fortune to 

convince 
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convince Ifabella of Caftile of the probability of 
his proje< 5 t. He failed from the port of Palos in 
Auguft 1492, near five years before the expe- 
dition of Vafco tje Gama let out from Portugal, 
and, after a voyage of between two and three 
months, difeovered firft fome of the fmall Ba- 
hama or Lucayan iflands, and afterwards the 
great ifland of St. Domingo. 

But the countries which Columbus difeover- 
ed either in this or in any of his fubfequent 
voyages, had no refemblance to thofc which he 
had gone in quell of. Inftead of the wealth, 
cultivation and populoufnels of China and In- 
dollan, he found, in St. Domingo, and in all the 
other parts of the new world which he ever vi- 
fited, nothing but a country quite covered with 
wood, uncultivated, and inhabited only by fome 
tribes of naked and miferable favages. He was 
not very willing, however, to believe that they 
were not the fame with fome of the countries 
deferibeJ by Marco Polo, the firft European who 
had vifited, or at lead had left behind him .any 
defeription of China or the Eaft Indies ; and a 
very flight refemblance, fuch as that which he 
found between the name of Cibao, a mountain 
in St. Domingo, and that of Cipango, mention- 
ed by Marco Polo, was frequently fufficient to 
make him return to this favourite prepolTclTion, 
though contrary to the cleareft evidence. In 
his letters to Ferdinand and Ifabella he called 
the. countries which he had difeovered the Indies. 
He entertained no doubt but that they were the 
extremity of thofe which had been deferibed by 
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Marco Polo, and that they were not very diftant 
from the Ganges, or from the -countries which 
had been conquered by Alexander Even when 
at laft convinced that they were different, he ftill 
flattered bimfclf that thofe rich countries were at 
no great diftance, and in a fubfequent voyage, 
accordingly, went in qucH: of them along the 
coaft of Terra Firma, and towards the ifthmus 
of Darien. 

In confequcnce of this miftake of Columbus, 
the name of the Indies has fluck to thofe unfor- 
tunate countries ever fince ; and when it was at 
laft clearly difeovered that the new were altoge- 
ther different from the old Indies, the former 
were called the Weft, in contradiftinftion to the 
latter, which were called the Eaft Indies. 

It was of importance to Columbus, however, 
that the countries which he had difeovered, what- 
ever they were, fliould bt rcprclented to the court 
of Spain as of very great confequence; and, in 
what conftitutes the real riches of every country, 
the animal and vegetable productions of the foil, 
there was at that time nothing which could well 
juftify fuch a i eprefentation of them. 

The Cori, fomething between a rat and a rab- 
bit, and fuppofed by Mr. Buffon to be the fame 
with the Aperea of Brazil, was the largeft vivipa- 
rous quadruped in St. Domingo. This fpecies 
feems never to have been very numtfrous, and the 
dogs and cats of the Spaniards are faid to have 
long ago almoft entirely extirpated it, as well as 
fome other tribes of a ftill fmaller fizc. Thefc 
however, together with a pretty large lizard, called 

^ the 
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the Ivana or Iguana, conftituted the principal part ^ 
of the animal food which the land afforded. 

The vegetable^ food of the inhabitants, though 
front! their wanf of induftry not very abun- 
dant, was not altogether fo fcanty. It confjfted 
in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, banancs, &cc. 
plants which were then altogether unknown in 
Europe, and which have never fince been very 
,niuch efteemed in it, or fuppofed to yield a fuf- 
tenance equal to what is drawn from the com- 
mon forts of grain and pulfe, which have been 
cultivated in this part of the world time out of 
mind. 

The cotton plant indeed afforded the material 
of a very important manufafture, and was at that 
time to Europeans undoubtedly the mod valuable 
of all the vegetable productions of thofc iflands. 
But though in the end of the fifteenth century 
the muflins and other cotton goods of the Eaft 
Indies were much efteemed in eveiy part of Eu- 
rope, the cotton manufacture itfelf was not cul- 
tivated in any part of it. Even this production, 
therefore, could not at that time appear in the 
eyes of Europeans to be of very great confe- 
quence. 

Finding nothing either in the animals or ve- 
getables of the newly difeovered countiies, which 
could juftify a very advantageous reprefcntation 
of them, tolumbus turned his view towards 
their minerals ; and in the richnefs of their pro- 
ductions of this third kingdom, he flattered him- 
felf, he had found a full compenfation for the 
infignificancy of thofc of the other two. Ihe 

1 ule 
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* ® ® little bits of gold with which the inhabitants orna- 
mentcd their drcfs, and which, he was informed, 
they ffequently found in the /ivulets and tor- 
rents that fell from the mountains, werc'fuffi- 
cient to fatisfy hinn that thofe mountains abound- 
ed with the ticheft- gold mines. St. Domingo, 
therefore, was reprelcnted as a country abound- 
ing with gold, and, upon that account (accord- 
ing to the prejudices not only of the prefent times, 
but of thofe times), an inexhauftible fource of 
real wealth to the crown and kingdom of Spain. 
When Columbus, upon his return from his firft 
voyage, was introduced with a foi t of tri- 
umphal honours to the fovereigns of Caftile 
and Arragon, the principal produdions of the 
countries which he had difeovered weie carried 
in fblcmn proceflion before him. The only va- 
luable part of them confUlcd in fome litrle fillers, 
bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, and la 
fome bales of cotton. The reft were mere ob- 
jeds of vulgar wonder and curiofity j fome reeds 
of an extraordinary fize, fome birds of a very 
beautiful plumage, and fome fluffed fkins of the 
huge alligator and manari j all of which wtre 
preceded by fix or feven of the wretched natives, 
whole fingular colour and appearance added 
greatly to the novelty of the Ihcw. 

I NT confcquence of the reprefentacions of Co- 
lumbus, the council of Caftilc determined to take 
pargegion of countiies of which the inhabitants 
were pUibly incapable of defending themfclvcs. 
The pious purpofe of converting them to Chrifti- 
anity fandified the injuftice of the projed. But 

the 
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the hope of finding treafures of gold there, was c ^ p. 
the foie motive which prompted to undertake it ; ■ , -/-w 
and to give this motive the greater weight, it 
was propofed by Columbus that the half of all 
the gold and fiilver that (hould be found there 
Ihould belong to the crown. This propofal was 
approved of by the council. 

As long as the whole or the greater part of 
the" gold, which the firft adventurers imported 
into Europe, was got by fo very eafy a method 
as the plundering of the defencelcfs natives, it 
was not perhaps very difficult to pay even this 
heavy tax. But when the natives were once 
fairly ftript of all that they had, which, in St. 
Domingo, and in all the other countries dil- 
covered by Columbus, was done completely in 
fix or eight years, and when in order to find 
more it had become neceflary to dig for it in the 
mines, there was no longer any polfibility of 
paying this tax. The rigorous exadlion of it, 
accordingly, firft occafioned, it is faid, the total 
abandoning of the mines of St. Domingo, which 
Jiave never been wrought fince. It was fbon re- 
duced therefore to a third j then to a fifth j after- 
wards to a tenth ; and at laft to a twentieth part 
of the grofs produce of the gold mines. The 
tax upon filver continued for a long time to be 
a fifth of the •grofs produce. It was reduced to 
a tenth only in the courfe of the prefent century. 

But the firft adventurers do not appear to have 
been much interefted about filver. Nothing lefs 
precious than gold feemed worthy of their atten- 
tion. 

VoL. II. A a All 
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All the othet enterprifes of the Spaniards io 
the new world, fubfequent to thofe of Columbus, 
feem to have been prompted by the fame mo- 
tive. It was the facred third of gold that tarried 
Oieda, Nicuefla, and Vafeo Nugnes de Balboa, 
to the ifthmus of Darien, that carried Cortez to 
Mexico, and Almagro and Pizzaro to Chili and 
Peru, When thofe adventurers arrived upon 
any unknown coaft, their firfl: enquiry was al- 
ways if there was any gold to be found there ; 
and according to the information which they 
received concerning this particular, they deter- 
mined either to quit the country or to fettle 
in it. 

Of all thofe expenfive and unccitain projedls, 
however, which bring bankruptcy upon the 
greater part of the people who engage in them, 
there is none peihaps more pcrfedly ruinous 
than the fearch after new filver and gold mines. 
It is perhaps the moft difadvantageous lottery in 
the world, or the one in which the gain of thofe 
who draw the prizes bears the lead proportion to 
the lofs of thofe who draw the blanks : foe 
though the prizes are few and the blanks many, 
the common price of a ticket is the whole for- 
tune of a veiy rich man. Projedts of mining, 
inllead of replacing the capital employed in 
them, together with the ordinary piofits of flock, 
corhmonly abforb both capital and profit. I’hey 
are the prqjc6ls, therefore, to which of all others 
a prudent law-giver, who defired to increafe the 
capital of his nation, would lead chule to give 
any extraordinary cncouragemenr, or to turn to- 
wards 
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wards them a greater (hare of that capital than ^ 
what would go to them of its own accord. 'v- 
Such in reality is ^he abfurd confidence which 
^moft all men hav# in their own good fortune, 
t^at wherever tltere is the lead probability of 
fuccefs, too great a (hare of it is apt to go to 
them of its own accord. 

But though the judgment of fober reafon and 
experience concerning fuch ptoieds has always 
been extremely unfavourable, that of human 
avidity has commonly been quite otherwife. 
The fame pafilon which has fuggefted to (b many 
people the abfurd idea of^thc philofophei’s done, 
has fuggeded to others the equally abfurd 
one of immenfe rich mines of gold and filver. 
They did not confider that ilie value of ihofe 
metals. has, in all ages and nations, arifen chiefiy 
from their fcarcity, and that their fcarcity 
has arifen from the very fmall quantities of 
them which nature has any where depofued in 
one place, from the hard and intiadable fub- 
dances with which (he has almod every wheie 
furrounded thofe fmall quantities, and confe- 
quently from the labour and cxpence which are 
every where neceflary in order to penetrate to 
and get at;^them. I'hey flattered themfelves 
that veins of thofe metals might in many plates 
be found as j^arge and as abundant as thofe which 
are commonly found of lead, or copper, or ^tin, 
or iron. The dream of Sir Walter Raleigh con- 
cerning the golden city and country of Wdorado, 
may falfisfy us, that even wife men are not al- 
ways exempt from fuch drange deluGons. More 
A a 3 than 
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* ^ * hundred years after the death of that great 

V ^man, the Jefutt Gumila tvaa fttll convinced of 
the reality of that wonderfigl country, and ex- 
preiled with great warmth, knd I dare to fay, 
with great fincerlty, how happy he Ihould be to 
carry the light of the gofpel to a people who 
could fo well reward the pious labours of their 
milTionary. 

In the countries firft difcovered by the Spa-> 
niards, no gold or filver mines are at prelfenc 
known which are fuppofed to be worth the work> 
ing. The quantities of thofe metals which the 
lirft adventurers are faid to have found there, had 
probably been very much magnified, as well as 
the fertility of the mines which were wrought im« 
mediately after the firft difeovery. What thofe ad- 
venturers were reported to have found, however, 
was fufiicient to infiame the avidity^ of all their 
countrymen. Every Spaniard who ijuled to 
America exposed to find an Eldorado. Fortune 
too did upon this what fhe has done upon very 
few other occafions. She realized in feme mea- 
fure the extravagant hopes of her votaries, and 
in the difeovery and conquefe of Mexico and 
Peru (of which the one happened about thirty, 
the other about forty years after the firft expe- 
dition of Columbus^ fhe prefented them with 
femething not very unlike that profefion of the 
preoious metals which ; hey fought fer. 

A PROJECT of commerce to the Eaft Indies, 
therefor^', gave occafion to the firft difeovery of 
the Weft. A projeft of conqueft gave Otcafion 
to all the eftabhlhments of the Spaniards in thofe 

newly 
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newly difcovercd countries. The motive which ® *’• 

excited them to this conqueft was a projeft of*— y-— ' 
gold and fiiver mine#; and a courfe of accidents, 
which no human wiidom could fore&e, rendered 
this proje£t much more fuccelsful than the un- 
dertakers had any realbnable grounds for expe^~ 
ing. 

The firll: adventurers of all the other nations 


of Europe, who attempted to make fettlements 
in America, were animated by the like chimeri- 
cal views } but they were not equally fuccefsful. 
It was more than a hundred years after the Brft 
fettlement of the Brazils before any fiiver, gold, 
or diamond mines were difeovered there. In the 
Englifii, French, Dutch, and Danilh colonies, 
none have ever yet been difcovercd j at lead: none 
that are at prefent fuppofed to be worth the work- 
ing. The firft Engliih fettlers in North Ame- 
rica, however, offered a fifth of all the gold and 
fiiver which fhould be found there to the king, 
as a motive for granting them their patents. In 
the patents to Sir Walter Raleigh, to the Lon* 
dpn and Plymouth companies, to the council of 
Plymouth, &c. this fifth was accordingly re- 
ferved to the crown. To the expeftation of 
finding gold and fiiver mines, thofe firfi; fettlers 
too joined chat of difeovering a north- wed palTage 
to the Eaft Indies. They have hitherto been 
difappointed in both* 
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C*ufes of the Pro/perity ef new Colonies. 

*2^ H E colony of a civilized nation which takes 
pofleffion, either of a wafte country or of 
one lb thinly inhabited, that the natives eafily 
give place to the new fettlers, advances more 
rapidly to wealth and greatnefs than any other 
human fociety. 

The colonifts carry out with them a know- 
ledge of agriculture and of other ufeful arts, 
fuperior to what can grow up of its own accord 
in the courfe of many centuries among favage 
and barbarous nations. They carry out with 
them too the habit of fubordination, fome notion 
of the regular government which takes place in 
their own country, of the fyftem of laws which 
fopports it, and of a regular adminiftration of 
juflice; and they naturally eftablidi Ibmething 
of the fame kind in the new fettlcment. But 
among favage and barbarous nations, the natural 
progreis of law and government is ftill flower 
than the natural progrcfs of arts, after law and 
government have been fo far eftablifhcd, as is 
neccffary for their protection. , Every colonift 
gets more land than he can pollibly cultivate, 
rie has no rent, and fcarce any taxes to pay. No 
landlord (hares with him in its produce, and the 
ftiare of the fovereign is commonly but a trifle. 
lie has cv.cry motive to render as great as pof 
fijjlc a produce, which is thus to be almoft en- 

5 tirch 
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tirely his own. But his land is comnjonly fo 
extenfive, that with -all his own induftry, and 
with all the induftj^y of other people whom he* 
can gel to emplo)^ he can Icldom make it pro- 
duce the tenth part of what it is capable of pro- 
ducing. He is eager, therefore, to coUe<St la- 
bourers -from all quarters, and to reward them 
with the moft liberal wages. But thofe liberal 
wages, joined to the plenty and cheapnefs of 
land, foon make thole labourers leave him, in 
order to become landlords themfelves, and to 
reward, with equal liberality, other labourers, 
who foon leave them for the fame reafon that 
they left their firft mafter. The liberal reward 
of labour encourages marriage. The children, 
during the tender years of infancy, are well fed 
and properly taken care of, and when they are 
grown up, the value of their labour greatly over- 
pays their maintenance. When arrived at ma- 
turity, the high price of labour, and the low 
price of land, enable them to eftablilh them- 
fclves in the fame manner as their fathers did 
before them. 

In other countries rent and profit eat up 
wages, and the two fuperior orders of people, 
opprefs the inferior one. But in new colonics, 
the intcreft of the two fuperior orders obliges ' 
them to treat the inferior one with more genc- 
rolity and humanity : at leaft, where that in- 
ferior one is not in a ftate of flavery, Wafte 
lands of the greatell natural fertility, are to be 
had fior a trifle. The increafe of revenue which 
the proprietor, who is always the undertaker, 
ak a 4 expels 
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* ® ® exped* fnHn their' itnproycnient, cojiftit^es* Us 

v .—v w i-> profit I whidi in thefe ctrcuqnfiftnc^ is eom*" 
rnoniy very great. But this great profit exnnii%c 
be made without employing the labour of .other 
people in clearing cultivating the land,; and 
the difproportion between the great extent of .the 
land and* the finall number of the people>.whtch 
commonly takes place in new colonies* makes 
it difficult for him to get this labour. He does 
not, therefore, difpuce about wj^s, but is 
willing to employ labour at any pricr. The 
high wages of labour encourage population. 
The cheapnefs and plenty of good land encourage 
improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay 
thofe high wages. In thofe wages confifts almoft 
the whole price of the land j and though they are 
high, conlidered as the wages of labour, they 
are low, confidered as the price of what is fo 
very valuable. What encourages the progrels 
of population and improvement, encourages that 
of real wealth and greatnefs. 

The progrefs of many of the ancient Greek 
colonies towards wealth and greatnefs, feems ac- 
cordingly to have been very rapid. In the 
courfe of a century or two, fevcral of them ap- 
pear to have rivalled, and even to have fur- 
paffed, their mother cities. Syracufc and Agri- 
gentrnn in Sicily, Tarentom and L(3cri in Italy, 
Ephefus and Miletus in Lefler Afia, appear by 
all accounts to have been at Ic^ft equal to any of 
tKfe cities' of ancient Greece. Though pofi%rior 
ih Ttheir eftabliftitncnt, yfct ill the arts of refine** 
ment," ' |Khilolbphy, poetry, and eloquencb, feem 

tq 
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to hate cultivated as early* and to hate ® **• 

been improved as highly in them* as in any part 
of the mother country. The fchools of the two 
oldeft Greek philAfophers, thofc of Thales and 
.Pytfai^oras* were eftabHfhed* it is remarkable* 
not in ancient Greece* but the one in an 
Afiattc* the- other in an Italian colony. All 
thofe colonies <bad eftablilhed themfelves in coun^ 
tries inhabited by favage and barbarous nations, 
who eafily ^ve place to the new fettlcrs. I'hcy 
bad plenty of good land* and as they were alto> 
gether independent of the mother city* they 
were at liberty to manage their own affairs in the 
way that they judged was moft fuitable to their 
own iotcreft. , 

Thb hiftory of the Roman colonies is by no 
means fo brilliant. Some of them* indeed* 
fjich as Florence* have in the courfc of many 
ages* and after the fall of the mother city* grown 
up to be confiderablc ftates. But the, progrefa of 
no one of them feems ever to have been very 
rajud. They were all eftablifhed in conquered 
provinces* which in moft cafes had been fully 
inhabited before. The quantity of land affigned 
to each colonift was feldom very confiderablc, 
and as the colony was not independent* they were 
not always at liberty to manage their own affairs 
in the way that they judged was moft fuitable to 
their own iqtereft, ■ ■ .- 

In the plenty of good land* the European 
colonies eftablifhed in America and the Weft 
Indies ifefcmblc, and even greatly furpafs, thofc 
pf fwicicqt Qfcece. Ip their dependency upon 

the 
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the mother ftate, they referohle thofe of ancient 
»*— ir— ' Rome j but their great diftance from Europe has 
in all of them alleviated moro or lefs the efFeSs 
oS this dependency. Their fiiuation has placed 
them lefs in the view and lefs in the power of 
their mother country. In purfuing their intereft 
their own way, their conduft has, upon many oc- 
ca&ons, been overlooked, either bccaofe not 
known or not underftood in Europe ; and upon 
fome occafions it has been fairly fuffered and fub- 
mitted to, becaufe their diftance rendered it dif- 
ficult to reftrain it. Even the violent and. arbi- 
trary government of Spain has, upon many oqca- 
iions, been obliged to recall or foften the ordeis 
which had been given for the government of her 
colonies, for fear of a general infurre&ion. The 
progrefs of all the European colonies in wealth, 
population, and improvement, has accordingly 
been very great. 

The crown of Spain, by its (hare of the gold 
and filvcr, derived fomc revenue from its colo- 
nics, from the moment of their firft eftablifli- 
ment. It was a revenue too, of a nature to 
excite in human avidity the moil extravagant ex- 
pectation of ftill greater riches. The Spanifh 
colonies, therefore, from the moment of their 
firft eftabiifhment, attracted very much the at- 
tention of their mother country yhile thofe of 
the a>cher European nations were for a long time 
in a great meafure negleCted. The former did 
not, perhaps, thrive the better in confeqUence 
of this attention ; nor the latter the worfe in con- 
fetjuence of this tx^led. In profiortion to the 

extent 
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extent of the country which they in Tome meadire ^ 
poiieis, the Spaniih colonies are considered as 
lefs populous aneb thriving th*n thole of almoft 
any other Europlan nation. The progrefs even 
of the Spaniih colonies, however, in population 
and improvement, has certainly been very rapid 
and very great. The city of Lima, founded 
fince the conqueft, is reprefented by Ulloa, as 
containing fifty thoufand inhabitants near thirty 
years ago. Quito, which had been but a mi- 
ferable hamlet of Indians, is reprelented by the 
fame author as in his time equally populous. 
Gemclli Carreri, a pretended traveller, it is faid, 
indeed, but who Teems every where to have 
written upon extreme good information, repre- 
fents the city of Mexico as containing a hundred 
thoulimd inhabitants i a nun)ber which, in Tpite 
of all the exaggerations of the Spaniih writers, 
is, probably, more than live times greater than 
what it contained in the time of Montezuma. 
Thcfe numbers exceed greatly thofe of Bofton, 
New York, and Philadelphia, the three greateft 
cities of the Englilh colonies. Before the con- 
quell; of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit 
for draught either in Mexico or Peru. The 
hma was their only beall: of but den, and its 
drength Teems to have been a good deal inferior 
to that of*a common afs. The plough was un- 
known among them. They were ignosant of 
the ufc of iron. They had no coined money, 
nor any eftablilhed inftrument of commerce of 
any kihd. Their commerce was carried on by 
barter. A fort of wooden fpade was their prin- 
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* cipal inftrujnent of agrictifeure. Sharp fliheS 

miferved them fisr knives and'hatehets to cut ^ith ; 
fi(h bones and the hard finews bf certain animals 
ferved them for needles to few *with t and thefo 
feem to have been their principal mdronnents of 
trade. In this iiate of things, it foems knpof- 
fible, that either of thofo empires could htMe ^n 
fo much improved or fo well cultivated • as at 
prcfent, when they arc plentifully fumiihed with 
all forts of European cattle, and whoi dte ufe 
of iron, of the plough, and of many of the arts 
of Europe, has been introduced among them. 
But the populoufnefs of every country muft- be 
in proportion to the degree of its improvement 
and cultivation. In fpite of the cruel' deftrufiion 
of the natives which followed the cOnqueft, thefo 
two great empires >re, probably, more popu- 
lous now than they ever were before; and the 
people are furely very different} for we muft 
acknowledge, I apprehend, chat the Spanifh 
creoles arc in many refpefts fuperior to the 
ancient Indians. 

After the ftitlements of the Spaniards, that 
of the Portugueze in Brazil is the oldcft of any 
European nation in America. But as for a long 
time after the firft difeovery, neither gold nor 
filvcr mines were found in it, and as it afforded, 
upon chat account, little or no revenue to the 
crown, "it was for a long tinrae in a great meafure 
neglefled j ^ and during this ftate of neglefl, it 
grew up to be a great and powerful colony. 
While Portugal was under the dominion of 
Spain, .Bfsail was attacked by the Dutch, who 

got 
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got poiTeflion of fcvcn of the fourteea proviaces 
into which it is divided. TW expedbed fbon to 
conquer the other feven, when Portugal re< 
covered its independency by the elevation of the 
family of Brs^anza to the throne. The Dutch 
then, as enemies to the Spaniards, became 
friends to the Poriugucze, who were likewife the 
enemies of the Spaniards. They agreed, there* 
fore, to leave that part of Brazil, which they 
had not conquered, to the king of Portugal, 
who agreed to leave that part which they had 
conquered to them, as a matter not worth dis- 
puting about with fuch good allies. But the 
Dutch government foon began to opprefs the 
Portugueze 'coloaifts, who, inftead of amufing 
themfclves with complaints, took arms againft 
their new matters, and by their own valour and 
refolution, with the connivance, indeed, but 
without any avowed affiftance from the mother 
country, drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch 
therefore, finding it impoffible to keep any part 
of the country to themfclves, were contented 
that it Ihould be entirely reftored to the crown of 
Portugal. In this colony there arc faid to be 
more than fix hundred thoufand people, cither 
Portugueze or defeended from Portugueze, 
creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed race between 
Portugueze and Brazilians. No one colony in 
America is fuppofod to contain fo great a number 
of people of European excradion. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during 
the greater part of the fixteenth centuty, Spain 
and Portugal were the two great naval powers 

upon 
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BOOK upon the ocean f for though the commerce of 
. Venice cxacaded |o every part of Europe, < its 
fleets hold fcarce ever failed beyond the Medi- 
terranean. The Spaniards, in Virtue of the firft 
difcovery, claimed ail America as their own ; ' 
and though they could not hinder Sa great a 
naval power as that of Portugal from fettling in 
Brazil, fuch was, at that time, the terror of their 
name, that the greater part of the cither nations 
of Europe were afraid to cftablifli tbcmfelves in 
any other part of that great continent. The 
French, who attempted to fettle in Florida, were 
all murdered by the Spaniards. But the declen- 
fion of the naval power of this latter nation, in 
confequence of the defeat or m’fcarriage of, 
what they called, their Invincible Araiada, which 
happened towards the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, put it out of their power to obftruft any 
longer the fettlements of the other European 
nations. In the courfe of the fcventeenth cen- 
tury, therefore, the Engliih, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who 
had any ports upon the ocean, attempted to make 
fome fettlements in the new world. 

The Swedes eflablilhed themfelvcs in New 
jerfey; and the number of Swedilh families flill 
to be found there, fufflciently demonftrates, that 
this colony was very likely to pvofpcr, had it 
beerf proteded by the mother country. But 
being neglciflcd by Sweden, it was foon fwal- 
lowed up by the Dutch colony of New York, 
which again, in 1674, fell under the dominion 
of the Engliih. 


Thf 
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Thk ftnftll Iflands of St. Thomas and Sanu^H AP. 

\ VII. 

Cruz a're the only countries in the new world 
chat have ever t^en pdflefled the Danes. 

Thefe little fettlements too were under the go- 
•vernmcnc of an exchtiive company, which had 
the foie right, both of purchaiing the furplus 
produce of the colonifts, and of fupplying them 
with fuch goods of other countries as they 
wanted, and which, therefore, both in its pur- 
chafes and Tales, had not only the power of op- 
prefilng them, but the greaced; temptation to do 
fo. The government of an exclufive company 
of merchants is, perhaps, the woril of all go- 
vernments for any country whatever. It was 
not, howeva", able to ftop altogether the pro- 
grcfs of thefe colonies, though it rendered it 
more flow and languid. The late king of Den- 
mark diflblved this company, and flnce that 
lime the profpcrky of thefe colonies has been 
very great. 

The Dutch fettlements in the Weft, as well 
as ^ofe in the Eaft Indies, were originally put 
under the government of an exclufive company. 

The progrefs of fomc of them, therefore, though 
it has been confiderable in comparifon with that 
of almoft any country that has been long peopled 
and eftablifhed, has been languid and flow in 
comparifon ^ith that of the greater part of new 
colonies. The colony of Surinam, though Very 
confiderable, is ftill inferior to the greater parr 
of the fugar colonies of the other E^uropean na- 
tions. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided 
into the two provinces of New York and NeW 

jerfey, 
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* ® ® * Jerfcy, would probably have foon become coi!- 

u»iv— < nderable too» even though it had remained 
under dw government of the D^tch. The plenty 
and cheapnefs of good land are fuch powerful 
caufes of profperity, that the very worft govern-, 
ment is fcarce capable of checking altogether the 
efficacy of their operation. The great diftance 
too from the mother country would enable the 
cotonifts to evade more or lefs, by fmuggling, 
the monopoly which the company enjoyed again!! 
them. At prefent the Company allows all Dutch 
{hips to trade to Surinam upon paying two and a 
half per cent, upon the value of their cargo for 
a licence ; and only reierves to itfelf excludvely 
the dired trade from Africa to America, which 
conGfts almoH; entirely in the 'Have trade. This 
relaxation in the exclufive privileges of the com- 
pany, is probably the principal caufe of that 
degree of profperity which that colony at prefent 
enjoys. Cura^oa and Euftatia, the two princi- 
pal idands belonging to the Dutch, are free 
ports open to the {hips of all nations ; and this 
freedom, in the midft of better colonics whofe 
ports are open to thofe of one nation only, has 
been the great caufe of the profperity of thofe 
two barren illands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during 
the greater part of the la!! century, and ibme 
part‘of the prefent, under the government of an 
exclufive company. Under fo favourable an 
adminiflVation its progrefs was necelTarily very 
flow in comparifon with that of other new colo- 
nies i but it became much more rapid when this 

10 company 
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tonjpany ^ diflblved after the fall of what ^ *’• 

is e^led ^he Miffiffippi fchecne. When the Eng- 
lifli got poflreflTioo oif this Cfi^Otry, they found in 

it near double the ’nunnber of inhabitants which 

«! % 

father Charlevoix had affigned to it between 
twenty and thii'ty years before^ That jefuit had 
travelled over the whole country, and had no 
inclination to reprefent it as lefs confiderable than 
it really was.* 

Th£ French colony of St. Domingo was efla- 
blilhed by pirates and free- hooters, who, for a 
long time, neither required the proieftion, nor 
acknowledged the authoiity of France;^ and 
when that race of banditti became fo far citizens 
as to acknowledge this authority, it was for a 
long time neceflary to exercife it with very great 
gentlenefs. During this period the population 
and improvement of this colony increafed very 
faft. Even the opprelfiort of the exclufive com- 
pany, to which it was for fome time fubjefted, 
with all the other colonies of France, though 
it no doubt retarded, had not been able to (lop 
its ptogrefs altogether. The courfe of its pro- 
f\ierity returned as foon as it was relieved from 
that oppreffion. It is now the moft important 
of the fugar colonies of the Wtft Indies, and 
its produce is faid to be greater than that of all 
the Englilh fygar colonies put together. The 
other fugar colonies of France are in general .ail 
very thriving. 

' But there are no colonies of which tht pro- 
grefs has been more rapid than that of the Eng'^ 
lift! in North America. 

Vox,. II. B b 
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® ^ Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage 

V—V-— 'their own affairs their own way, feem to be the 
two great caufes of the prof^erity of alt new 
colonies. ^ 

In the plenty of good land the Englifh colo- 
nies of North America, though, no doubt, very 
abundantly provided, are, however, inferior to 
thofe of the Spaniards and Portugueze, and not 
fuperior to (bme of thofe poflcfled by the French 
before the late war. But the political inftitu- 
tions of the Englifh colonies have been more fa> 
vourablc to the improvement and cultivation of 
this land, than thofe of any of the other three 
nations. 

First, the engroiling of uncultivated land, 
though it has by no means been prevented alto- 
gether, has been more reftrained in the Englifli 
colonics than in any other. The colony law 
which impofes upon every proprietor the obliga- 
tion of improving and cultivating, within a li- 
mited time, a certain proportion of his lands, 
and which, in cafe of failure, declares thofe ne- 
gleCted lands grantable to any other parfon; 
though it has not, perhaps, been very ftridi) 
executed, has, however, had fome effed. 

Secondly, in Pcnnfylvania there is no right 
of primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, 
are divided equally among all the children 
of the family. In three of th^ provinces of 
New England the oldeft has only a double 
fhare,- as in the Mofaical law. Though ir 
thofe provinces, therefore, too great a quan- 
tity of land Ihould fometimes be engroffed by : 

particula 
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jHU^culaf individual, it is likely, in the courfc ^ 
of a generation or two, to be fufficiently divided*— v—^ 
again. In the other Engliih colonies, indeed, 
the right of primogeniture takes place, as in the 
law of England. But in all the Engliih colonies 
the tenure of the lands, which are all held by 
free focage, facilitates alienation, and the grantee 
of any extenlive traft of land, generally finds it 
for his interefi; to alienate, as fall as he can, the 
greater part of it, referving only a fmall quit- 
rent. In the Spanilh and Portugueze colonies, 
what is called the right of Majorazzo* takes 
place in ,ihe fuccefiion of all thofe great eftates to 
which any title of honour is annexed. Such 
eftates go all to one perfon, and are in effeft en- 
tailed and unalienable. The French colonies, 
indeed, are fubjefb to the cuftom of Paris, which, 
in the inheritance of land, is much more favour-' 
able to the younger children than the law of 
England. But, in the French colonies, if any 
part of an eftate, held by the noble tenure of 
chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a li- 
mited time, fubjedt to the right of redemption, 
either by the hc’r of the fuperior or by the heir 
of the family s and all the largeft eftates of the 
country are held by fuch noble tenures, which 
neceffiitily embarrals alienation. Bur, in a new 
colony, a great uncultivated eftate is likely to be 
much more fpcedily divided by alienation .than 
by fucceffion. The plenty and cheapnefs of 
good land, it has already been obferved,* are the 
principal caufes of the rapid profperity of new 

• Jus Majoratus. 
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® ^ PiENTv of good land, and liberty to 

w-v-—^thcir own afiairs their own way, fepfn ^o be ^ 
two great caufes of the pro^ierity of all* new 
colonies. * 

In the plenty of good land the SngUlh colo- 
nics of North America, though, no doubt, very 
abundantly provided, are, however, inferior to 
thofe of the Spaniards and Portugueze, and not 
fuperior to fome of thofe pofleffed by the French 
before the late war. But the political inftitu- 
tions of the Englifti colonies have been noore fa- 
vourable to the improvemern and cultivation of 
this land, than thofe of any of the other three 
nations. « 

First, the engrofling of uncultivated land, 
though it has by no means been prevented alto- 
gether, has been more reftrained in the Englifli 
colonies than in any other. The colony law 
which impofes upon every proprietor the obliga- 
tion of improving and cultivating, within a li- 
mited time, a certain prx^ortion of his lands, 
and which, in ca(e of failure, declares thole ne- 
gleCled lands grantable to any other perfon ; 
though it has not, perhaps, been very ftriCMy 
executed, has, however, had fome effeib. 

Secondly, in Pcnnfylvania there is no right 
of primogeniture, and lands, like inoveM>les, 
are divided equally among all the children 
of the family. In three of tbtf provinces of 
New England the oldeft has only a double 
ihare,« as in the Mofaical law. Though in 
thofe provinces, therefore, too great a quan- 
tity of land Ihould fometimes be engrolied by a 

particular 
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piiticute^ individual^ it is tikely> in the oourfc ° ” j* 
df a gendrddon or two, to be fufikiently divided w— r— ^ 
again. In the other En^Kh colonies, indeed, 
the right of pritno^niture takes place, as in the 
law of England. But in all the Englilh colonies 
the tcnnre of the lands, which are all held by 
free focage, facilitates alienation, and the grantee 
of any extendve tradl of land, generally finds it 
for his interefi; to alienate, as faft as he can, the 
greater part of it, refcrving only a fmall quit- 
rent. In the Spanilh and Portugueze colonies, 
what is called the right of Majorazzo* takes 
place in the fucceflion of all thofe great eftates to 
which any title of honour is annexed. Such 
eftates go all to one perfon, and are in effedt en- 
tailed and unalienable. The French colonies, 
indeed, arc futgcdl to the cuftom of Paris, which, 
in the inheritance of land, is much more favour-> 
able to the younger children than the law of 
England. But, in the French colonies, if any 
part of an eftate, held by the noble tenure of 
chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a li- 
mited time, fubjedt to the right of redemption, 
cither by the hc>r of the fuperior or by the heir 
of the family; and all the largeft eftates of the 
country are held by foch noble tenures, which 
necefiarily embarrals alienation. But, in a new 
colony, a great uncultivated eftate is likely to be 
much more Ipeedily divided by alienation jhan 
by liicceffion. The plenty and cheapnefs of 
good land, it has already been obferved,* are the 
principal caufes of the rapid profperity of new 

• Jos Majoratus, 
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® ^ colonics. The cngroliing of land, in cfieft, dc- 

^ ftroys this plenty and chcapncfs. The engrolfing 

of uncultivated land, belides, jjs ,thc greatcft ob- 
ftruftion to its improvement.* But the labour 
that is employed in the improvement and culti- 
vation of land affords the greateft and moft valu- 
able produce to the fociety. The produce of la- 
bour, in this cafe, pays not only its own wagesi 
and the profit of the ftock which employs it, but 
the rent of the land too upon 'which it is em- 
ployed. The labour of the Englifh colonifts, 
therefore, being more employed in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, 'is likely to afford 
a greater and more valuable produce, than that 
of any of the other three nations, which, by the 
engrolfing of land, is more or lefs diverted to- 
wards other employments. 

Thirdi.v, the labour of the Englifh colonifts 
is not only likely to afford a greater and more 
valuable produce, but, in confcquence of the 
moderation of their taxes, a greater proportion of 
this produce belongs to thcmlelves, which they 
may ftore up and employ in putting into mo- 
tion a ftill greater quantity of labour. The 
Englilh colonifts have never yet contributed any 
thing towards the defence of the mother coun- 
try, or towards the fupport of its civil govern- 
ment. They thcmlelves, on the contrary, have 
hitherto been defended almoft entirely at the 
expence of the mother country. But the ex- 
pence of Beets and armies is out of all propor- 
tion greater than the neceffary expence of civil 
government. The expence of their own civil 
I government 
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goverfiment has always been very moderate. It ^ p, 
has generally been confined to what was 'neccf- w— 
fary for paying c|»mpetent falaries to the gover- 
nor, to the judges, and to Ibine other officers of 
police, and for maintaining a few of the moll 
ufeful public works. The expence of the civil 
eftablifhment of Maffachufctt’s Bay, before the 
commencement of the prpfent difturbances, ufed 
to be but about 18,000/. a year. That of New 
Hamplhire and Rhode Ifland 3,500/. each. 

That of Connedlicut 4,000/. That of New 
York and Pennfylvania 4,500/. each. That of 
New Jerfey i,aoo/. That of Virginia and South 
Carolina 8,000/. each. The civil eftablifhments 
of Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly fupported 
by an annual grant of parliament. But Nova 
Scotia pays, befides, about 7,000/. a year towards 
the public expences of the colony } and Georgia 
about 2,500/. a year. All the different civil 
eftablifhments in North ' America, in fhort, ex- 
clufive of thofc of Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, of which no exaft account has been got, 
did not, before the commencement of the prefent 
difturbances, coft the inhabitants above 64,700/. 
a year; an ever- memorable example at how 
fmall an expence three millions of people may 
not only be governed, but well governed. The 
m®ft irnpormnt part of the expence of govern- 
ment, indeed, that of defence and protection, 
has . conftantW fallen upon the mother country. 

The ceremonial too of the civil government in 
the colonies, upon the reception of a new go- 
vernor, upon the opening of a new affembly. See. 

B b 3 though 
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* ° V. fufficientl.y decent, is not accompanied 

I— vwwith any cxpcnfive pomp or parade. Their ec- 
clefiaftical government is conc^jtfled upon a plan 
equally frugal. Tithes are unknown among 
them; and their clergy, who are tar from being 
numerous, are maintained either by moderate 
Impends, or by the voluntary contributions of the 
people. The power of Spain and Portugal, on 
the contrary, derives feme fupport from the taxes 
levied upon their colonies. France, indeed, has 
never drawn any confiderable revenue from its 
colonies, the taxes which it levies upon them 
being generally fpent among them. But the 
colony government of all thefe three nations is 
condufled upon a much more experffive plan, and 
is accompanied with a much more expenfive cere- 
monial. The fums fpent upon the reception of a 
new viceroy of Peru, for example, have fre- 
quently been enormous. Such ceremonials are 
not only real taxes paid by the rich colonifts 
upon thofe particular occalions, but they fcrve to 
introduce among them the habit of vanity and 
cxpence upon all other occafions. They are not 
only very grievous occafional taxes, but they 
contribute to cftablilh perpetual taxes of the 
fame kind ftill more grievous; the ruinous taxes 
of private luxury and extravagance. In the co- 
lonies of all thofe three nations too,*the ccclefiaf- 
tical government is extremely oppreflive. Tithes 
take place in all of them, and are levied with the 
utmoft rigour in thofe of Spain and Portugal. 
All of them befidcs are opprefled with a nume- 
rous race of mendicant friars, whofc be^;iiry 
A being 
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1>dng not only Hcenfed, but confecrated by reli- ® 
gion, is a moft grievous tax upon the poor'— v— 
peo{^e^ who are lyoft carefully taught that it is 
a duty to give, and a very great (in to refule 
them their charity. Over and above all this, 
the clergy are, in all of them, the greateft en- 
groflers of land. 

Fourthlv, in the difpofal of their furplus 
produce, or of what is over and above their own 
confumption, the Englifh colonies have been 
more favoured, and have been allowed a more 
extenfive market, than thole of any other Euro- 
pean nation. Every European nation has en- 
deavoured more or lefs to monopolize to itfelf 
the commerce of its colonies, and, upon that ac- 
count, has prohibited the (hips of foreign na- 
tions from trading to them, and has prohibited 
them from importing European goods from any 
foreign nation. But the manner in which this 
ntonopoly has been exercifed in different nations 
has been very different. 

Some nations have given up the whole com- 
merce of their colonies to an cxclufive company, 
of whom the colonies were obliged to buy all 
fuch European goods as they wanted, and to 
whom they were obliged to fell the whole of 
their own furplus produce. It was the interefr 
of the compjiny, therefore, not only to fell the 
former as dear, and to buy the latter as cheap as 
pof&Ue, but to buy no more of the latter, even 
at this low price, than what they could difpofe of 
for a very high price in Europe. It was their 
intereft not only to degrade in all cafes the va- 

B b 4 lue 
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® ® ° ^ lue of the furplus produce of the colony, but ia 
many cafes to difcourage and keep down the na- 
tural increafe of its quantity^ Of all the ex- 
pedients that can well be contrived to ftunt the 
natural growth of a new colony, that of an ex- 
clufivc company is undoubtedly the moft ef- 
fedual* This, however, has been the policy of 
Holland, though their company, in the courfe of 
the prefent century, has given up in many re- 
fpe£ls the exertion of their cxclufive privilege. 
This too was the policy of Denmark till the 
reign of the late king. It has occafionally been 
the policy of France, and of late, fince 1755, 
after it had been abandoned by all other nations. 
On account of its abfutxlity, it has become the 
policy of Portugal with regard at leaft to two of 
the principal provinces of Brazil, Pernambuco 
and Marannon. 

Other nations, without cftablilhing an exclu- 
five company, have confined the whole com- 
merce of their colonies to a particular port of 
the mother country, from whence no Ihip was 
allowed to ijil, but either in a fleet and at a par- 
ticular fcifon, or, if Angle, in confequence of a 
particular licence, which in moft cafes was very 
well paid for. This policy opened, indeed, die 
trade of the colonies to all the natives of the 
mother country, provided they traced from the 
proper jxirt, at the proper feafbn, and in the 
pioper veffels. But as all the different mer- 
chants, Who joined their ftocks in order to fit 
out thofe licenfed veffels, would find it for their 
intereft to a£l in concert, the trade which was 

carried 
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carried on in this manner would neceffarily be ^ 
condufted very nearly upon the fame principles 
as that of an excli^five company- The profit of 
thofe merchants would be almoft equally exorbi- 
jant and oppreflive. The colonies would be iU 
fupplied, and would be obliged both to buy very 
dear, and to fell very cheap. This, however, 
till within thefe few years, had always been the 
policy of Spain, and the price of all European 
goods, accordingly, is faid to have been enor- 
mous in the Spanifh Weft Indies. At Quito, 
we are told by Ulloa, a pound of iron fold for 
about four and fix-pence, and a pound of fteel 
for about fix and nine-pence flerling. But it is 
chiefly in otder to purchafo European goods, 
that the colonies part with their own produce. 

The more, therefore, they pay for the one, the 
lefs they really get for the other, and the dear- 
nefs of the one is the fame thing with the cheap- 
nefs of the other. The policy of Portugal is in 
this refpeft the fame as the ancient policy of 
Spain, with regard to all its colonies, except 
Fernambuco and Marannon, and with regard to 
thefe it has lately adopted a ftill worfe. 

' Other nations leave the trade of their colo- 
nies free to all their fubjeils, who may carry it on 
from all the different ports of the mother coun- 
try, and wlw have occaCon for no other licence 
than the common difpatches of the cuftomhoufe. 

In this cafe the number and difperfed fituation 
of the different traders renders it impdfllble for 
them to enter into any general combination, and 
their competition is fufficient to hinder them 
* from 
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* ^ from making very exorbitant profits. Under fo 

liberal a policy the colonies are enabled both to 
fell their own produce and tc^ buy the goods of 
Europe at a reafonable price. But fince the 
diflblution of the Plymouth company, when our 
colonies were but in their infancy, this has always 
been the policy of England. It has generally 
too been that of France, and has been uniformly 
fo fince the difiblution of what, in England, is 
commonly called their Mifliflippi company. The 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and 
England carry on with their colonics, though no 
doubt fomewhat higher than if the competition 
were free to all other nations, are, however, by no 
means exorbitant; and the price pf European 
goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in 
the greater part of the colonies of either of thofe 
nations. 

In the exportation of their own furplus pro- 
duce too, it is only with regard to certain com- 
modities that the colonies of Great Britain are 
confined to the market of the mother country. 
Thcfe commodities having been enumerated in 
the aft of navigation and in fome other fubfe- 
quent afts, have upon that account been called 
euumeratei commodities. The reft are called »c«- 
enmnerated ; and may be exported direftly to 
other countries, provided it is in Britifti or Plant- 
ation> ihips, of which the owners and three- 
fourths of the mariners are Britifti fubjefts. 

Among the non-enumerated commoditieli are 
fome of the tnoft important produftions of Ame- 

rj^a 
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-rica and the Weft Indies j grain of all forts> ® 
lumber, fait provifions, filh, fugar, and rum. 

Grai^x is naturally the flrft and principal ob- 
jeft of the culture of all new colonies. By al- 
lowing them a very extenfive market for it, the 
law encourages them to extend this culture much 
beyond the coofumption of a thinly inhabited 
country, and thus to provide beforehand an ample 
fubfiftence for a continually increaling popu- 
lation. 

In a country quite covered with wood, where 
timber* confequcntly is of little or no value, the 
expence of clearing the ground is the principal 
obftacle to improvement. By allowing the co- 
lonies a very»extenfive market for their lumber, 
the law endeavours to facilitate improvement by 
raifing the price of a commodity which would 
otherwile be of little value, and thereby enabling 
them to make Ibme profit of what would other- 
wife be mere expence. 

In a country neither half- peopled nor half- 
cultivated, cattle naturally multiply beyond the 
confumption of the inhabitants, and are often 
upon that account of little or no value. But it 
is neceflary, it has already been Ihewn, that the 
price of cattle Ihould bear a certain proportion 
to that of corn, before the greater part of the 
lands of any country can be improved. By al- 
lowing to American cattle, in all ftiapes, .dead 
and dive, a very extenfive market, the law en- 
deavours to raife the value of a comrfiodity of 
which the high price is lb very effcntial to im- 
provement. The good rfiefts of this liberty, 

however. 
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® ^ however, muft be ibmewhac diminilbed by the 

-yl-^ 4th of George III. c. 15. which puts hides and 
fkins among the enumerated^ commodities, and 
thereby tends to reduce the vaiue of American 
cattle. 

To increafe the {hipping and naval power of 
Great Britain, by the extenhon of the fiflierics of 
our colonies, is an objeft which the legiflatute 
ieems to have had almoft conllantly in view. 
Thofe fiflierics, upon this account, have had all 
the encouragement which freedom can give 
them, and they have flourilhed accordingly. 
The New England filhery in particular was, be- 
fore the late difturbances, one of the moft im- 
portant, perhaps, in the world. , The whale- 
fifliery, which, notwithftanding an extravagant 
bounty, is in Great Britain carried on to fo little 
purpofe, that in the opinion of many people 
(which I do not, however, pretend to warrant) 
the whole produce does not much exceed the 
value of the bounties which are annually paid for 
it, is in New England carried on without any 
bounty to a very great extent. Fifli is one of 
the principal articles with which the North 
Americans trade to Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commo- 
dity which could be exported only tp Great Bri- 
tain.* But in 1731, upon a reprefentation of the 
fugar-planters, its exportation was permitted to 
all parts'” of the world. The reftridtions, how- 
ever, with which this liberty was granted, joined 
to the high price of fugar in Great Britain, have 

rendered 
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rtndered ir, in a great meafure, inefFeflrual. ^ 

Great Britain and h«r colonies ftill continue tov— v— » 
be almod: the foie market for all the fugar pro- 
duced in the Britflh plantations. Their con- 
fumption increales fo faft> that, though in confc- 
^uence of the increafing improvement of Jamaica, 
as well as of the Ceded Iflands, the importation of 
fugar has increafed very greatly within thefe 
twenty years, the exportation to foreign countries 
is faid to be not much greater than before. 

Rum is a very important article in the trade 
which the Americans carry on to the coaft of 
Africa, from which they bring back negroe flaves 
in return. 

If the whole furplus produce of America in 
grain of all forts, in fait provifions, and in filh, 
had been put into the enumeration, and thereby 
forced into the market of Great Britain, it would 
‘have interfered too much with the produce of the 
induftry of our own people. It was probably 
not fo much from any regard to the intereft of 
America, as from a jcaioufy of this interference, 
that thofe important commodities have not only 
•been kept out of the enumeration, but that the 
importation into Great Britain of all grain, ex- 
cept rice, and of all fait provifions, has, in the or- 
dinary ftate of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enumerated commodities could ori- 
ginally be exported to all parts of the world. 

Lumber and rice, having been once put into the 
enumeration, when they were afterwards taken 
out of it, were confined, as to the European 
market, to fhc countries that lie foutli of Cape 

Einifterre. 
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^ Finifterre. By the 6ih of George III. c# fa. all 
non-enumerated commodities were fubjc&ed to 
the like reftriAion. The {larts of Europe which lie 
footh of Cape Finifterre, are^not manufacturing 
coi^tries, and we were left jealous of the colony 
Blips carrying home from them any manufactures 
which could interfere with' our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two forts : 
firft, fuch as are either the peculiar produce of 
America, or as cannot be produced, or at leaft 
are not produced, in the mother country. Of 
this kind are, melailes, coffee, cocao-nuts, to- 
bacco, pimento, ginger, whale-Bns, raw filk, 
cotton- wool, beaver, and other peltry of Ame- 
rica, indigo, fuftic, and other dying woods t 
fecondly, fuch as are not the peculiar produce of 
America, but which are and may be produced in 
the mother country, though not in fuch quan- 
tities as to fupply the greater part of her demand,' 
which is principally fupplied from foreign coun- 
tries. Of this kind are all naval ftiores, mafts, 
yards, and bowfprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine,' 
pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides and fkins, pot 
and pearl afhes. The largeft importation of 
commodities of the firft kind could not difeourage 
the growth, or interfere with the lale, of any part 
of the produce of the mother country. By con- 
fining them to the home market, our merchants, 
it was expeded, would not only be enabled to 
buy them cheaper in the Plantations, and coa- 
.fequentJy to fell them with a better' at 

home, but to cftablilh between the Plantations 
and foreign countries an advantageous carrying 

trade. 
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trade, d which Great Britain was neccflarily to ® 
be the center or emporiunn, as the European v-. 
country into which thofe commodities were firft 
to be imported. *The importation of commo- 
dities of the fecond kind might be fo managed 
too, it was fuppofed, as to interfere, not with 
the fale of thofe of the fame kind which were 
produced at home, but with that of thofe which 
were imported from foreign countries j becaufe, 
by means of proper duties, they might be ren- 
dered always ibmewhat dearer than the former, 
and yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. 

By confining fuch commodities to the home 
market, therefore, it was propofed to difeourage 
the produce, not of Great Britain, but of feme 
foreign countries with which the balance of trade 
was believed to be unfavourable to Great Bri- 
tain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the co- 
lonies, to any other country but Great Britain, 
malts, yards, and bowfprits, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, naturally tended to lower the price of 
timber in the colonies, and confequently to in- 
creafe die expence of clearing their lands, the 
principal obftacle to their improvement. But 
about the beginning of the prefent century, in 
1703, the pitch and tar company of Sweden 
end eavo ured to raife the price of their commodi- 
•ti?s t^ Great Britain, by prohibiting their^ ex- 
portation, except in their own Ihips, at their 
own price, and in fuch quantities as they, thought 
proper. In order to counterafl: this notable 
piece of mercantile policy, and to render herfelf 

as 
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* ^ much as poffible independent, not only of 

I Sweden, but of all the other northern powers. 
Great Britam gave a bounty i^pon the importa- 
tion of naval ftores from America, and the effedt 
of this bounty was to raife the price of timber in 
America, much more than the confinement to 
the home market could lower it ; and as both 
regulations were enadted at the fame time, their 
joint effect was rather to encourage than to dif- 
courage the clearing of land in America. 

Though pig and bar iron too have been put 
among the enumerated commoditiesj yet as, 
when imported from America, they are exempted 
from confiderable duties to which they are fub- 
jeft when imported from any other country, the 
one part of the regulation contributes more to 
encourage the ereftion of furnaces in America, 
than the other to difeourage it. There is no 
manufafture which occafions fo great a confump- 
tion of wood as a furnace, or which can contri- 
bute fo much to ' the clearing of a country over- 
grown with it. 

The tendency of Ibme of thefe regulations to 
raife the value of timber in America, and there- 
by to facilitate die clearing of the land, was 
neither, perhaps, intended nor underftood by 
the Icgiflature. I'hough their beneficial effedlsi 
however, have been in this refpeft accidental, 
they .have not upon that account been Icfs real! 

The mod perfedt freedom of trade is permitted 
between the Britifh colonies of America and the 
Weft Indies, both in the enumerated and in the 
non-enumerated commodities. Thofe colonies are 


now 
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now become fo populous and thriving, that each c 
of them finds in fome of the others a great and 
extenfive market fty every part of its produce. 
All of them taken together, they make a great 
internal market for the produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards 
the trade of her colonics has been confined chiefly 
to what .concerns the market for their produce, 
either in its rude ftatc, or in what may be called 
the very firft ftage of manufacture. The more 
advanced or more refined manufactures even of 
the colony produce, the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Great Britain chufe to relerve to 
themfelves, and have prevailed upon the legifla- 
ture to prevetjt their cftablifhment in the colo- 
nies, fometimes by high duties, and fometimes by 
abfolute prohibitions. 

While, for example, Mulkovado fugars from 
the Britilh plantations, pay upon importation 
only 6 St /^d. the hundred weight; white fugars 
pay I /. IS. id.'y and refined, cither double or 
fingle, in loaves 4 /. is. When thofe 

high duties were impofed. Great Britain was 
the foie, ahd Ihe ftill continues to be the prin- 
cipal market to which the fugars of the Britifh 
colonies could be exported. They amounted, 
therefore, to a prohibition, at firft of claying 
for any foreign market, and 
ttprefent of claying or refining it for the market, 
which takes oif, perhaps, more than nine- tenths 
of the whole produce. The manufacture of clay- 
ing oj* refining fugar accordingly, though it has 
flouriflied in all the fugar colonies of France, has 

VoL. II. C c been 
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been little cultivated ia any of thofe of England# 
except for the market of the colonies themlclves. 
While Grenada was in the ha^s of the French, 
there was a refinery of fugar, by claying ac 
lead, upon almoft every planution. Since it fell 
into thofe of the Englifli, almoft all works of 
this kind have been given up, and there are at 
prefent, Odlober 1773, I am aftured, not above 
two or three remaining in the iQand. At pre- 
fent, however, by an indulgence of the cuftom- 
houfe, clayed of refined fugar, if reduced from 
loaves into powder, is commonly imported as 
Mufkovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in America 
the manufaftures of pig and bar iron, by ex- 
empting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are fubjeft when imported from any 
other co^untry, Ihc impofes an abfolute prohibi- 
tion upon the eredtion of fteel furnaces and flit- 
mills in any of her American plantations. She 
will not fuffer her colonies to work in thofe more 
refined manufadurcs even for their own con- 
fumption ; but infifts upon their purchafing of 
her merchants and manufadurers all goods of 
this kind which they have occafion for. 

She prohibits .the exportation from one pro- 
vince to another by watci', and even the carriage 
by land upon horfeback} or in a carf. .pfrh3i%>. of 
woqls and woollen goods, of the produce ot 
America j a regulation which eScdually prevents 
the eftabliihment of any manufadlure of fuch 
commodities for diftant fale, ahd confines the 
induftry of her colonifts in this way to fuch 

coarfe 
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Cdarfe and houfehold manufaftures, as a private^ 
family 'Cdmmonly makes for its own ufe, or for 
that of fume of its /leighbours in the fame pro- 
vince. 

^ To prohibit a great people, however, from 
making all that they can of every part of their 
own produce, or from employing their flock and 
induttry in the way that they judge moft advan- 
tageous to themfelves, is a manifefl violation of 
the moft facrcd rights of mankind. Unjufl, 
however, as fuch prohibitions may be, they have 
not hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. 
,Land is ftill fo cheap, and, confequently, labour 
fo dear among them, that they can import from 
the mother country almoft all the more refined 
or more advanced manufaftures cheaper than 
they could make them for themfelves. Though 
they had not, therefore, been prohibited from 
cftablifhing fuch manufactures, yet in their prefent 
ftate of improvement, a regard to their own in- 
tereft would, probably, have prevented them from 
doing fo. In their prefent ftate of improvement, 
thofe prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping 
their induftry, or reftraining it from any employ- 
ment to which it would have gone of its own 
accord, are only impertinent badges of flavery 
impofed upon them, "without any fufficient rea- 


IfokJl^^thea^roundlefs jealoufy of the merchants 
and manufacturers of the mother country. In a 


more advanced ftate they might be really oppref- 
llve and infupportable. 

Great Britain too, as (he confines to her own 
market fome of the moft important productions 
C c a of 
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® ^ of the colonies, fo in compcnfation fhe gives to 

of them an advantage in that market; 
Ibmetimes by impolilng higher duties upon the 
like produftions when imported fronfi other coun- 
tries, and fometimes by giving bounties upon 
their importation from the colonies. In the firft' 
way flie gives an advantage in the home market 
to the fugar, tobacco, and iron of her own co- 
lonies, and in. the fecond to their raw filk, to 
their hemp and flax, to their indigo, to their 
naval-ftores, and to their building- timber. This 
fccond way of encouraging the colony produce 
by bounties upon importation, is, fo far as I 
have been able to learn, peculiar to Great Bii- 
tain. The firft is not. Portugal does not con- 
tent herfclf with impofing higher duties upon 
the importation of tobacco from any other 
country, but prohibits it under the fevereft pe- 
nalties. 

With regard to the impiortation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewife dealt more libe- 
rally with her colonies than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almoft always the 
half, generally a larger portion, and fometimes 
the whole of the duty which is paid upon the irn- 
portation of foreign go6ds, to be drawn back 
upon their exportation to any foreign country. 
No independent foreign country, it^'^^JeglV to 
forefoe, would receive them if they came to it' 
loaded with the heavy duties to which almoft all 
foreign goods are fubjedted on thcic importation 
into Great Britain. Unleis, therefore, fome 
part of thofe duties was drawn back upon cx.- 

portation. 
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pottatlon, there was an end of the carrying trade ; ® 
a trade lb much favoured by the mercantile 
fyftem. i 

Our colonies, however, are by no means in- 
dependent foreign countries; and Great Britain 
having aflumed to herfelf the exclufivfe right of 
fupplying them with all goods from Europe, 
might have forced them (in the fame manner as 
other countries have done their colonies) to re- 
ceive fuch goods loaded with ail the fame du- 
ties which they paid in the mother country. 
Bur, on the contrary, till 1763, the fame draw- 
backs were paid upon the exportation of the 
greater part of foreign goods to our colonies as 
to any independent foreign country. In 1763, 
indeed, by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 15. this 
indulgence was a good deal abated, and it 
was ena£led, “ That no part of the duty called 
“ the old fubfidy Ihould be drawn back for any 
goods of the growth, production, or manu- 
fadlure of Europe or the Eaft Indies, which 
Ihould be exported from this kingdom to any 
Britilh colony or plantation in America ; 
wines, white callicoes and muflins excepted.” 
Before this law, many different forts of foreign 
goods might have been bought cheaper in the 
Dlantations than in the mother country; and 

Of the greater part of the regulations con- 
cerning the colony trade, the merchants who 
carry it on, it’ muft be obferved, have been the 
principal advifers. We mufl: not wonder, there- 
C c 3 fore. 
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B 0^0 K fore, if, in the greater part of them, their in- 
s.,— » tereft; has been more cocfidered than either that 
ot the colonics or that of the mother country. 
Jn their exclufive privilege of fupplying the colo- 
nies with all the goods which they wanted front) 
Europe, »d of purchahng all fuch parts of their 
furplus produce as could not interfere with any 
of the trades which they thcmfclves carried on at 
homfc, the intereft of the colonics was facrificed 
to the intereft of thofc merchants. In allowing 
the fame drawbacks upon the re-exportation of 
the greater part of European and F.aft-India 
goods to the colonies, as upon their re-export- 
ation to any independent country, .the intereft 
of the mother country was facrificed to it, even 
according to the mercantile ideas of that inte- 
reft. It was for the intereft of the merchants 
to pay as little as poflible for the foreign goods 
which they fent to the colonies, and, confe- 
quently, to get back as much as poffible of the 
duties which they advanced upon their importa- 
tion into Great Britain. They might thereby 
be enabled to fell in the colonics, either the fame 
quantity of goods with a greater profit, or a 
greater quantity with the fame profit, and, con- 
fequently, to gain fomething either in the one 
way or the other. It was, likewife, for the in- 
tereft of the colonies to get all fuch goods **• 
cheap and in as great abundance as poffiDxt-. 
But this might not always be for the intereft of 
the mother country. She might frequently 
^ufFe) both in her revenue, by giving back a 

great 
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great part of the duties which had beca paid upon ® 
the importation of fuch goods ; and in her ma- 
nufafturcs, by being underfold in the colony mar- 
ket, in confequence of the eafy terms upon which 
^reign manufaAures could be carried thither by 
means of thofe drawbacks. The progrels of the 
linen manufafture of Great Britain, it is com-r 
monly faid, has been a good deal retarded by the 
drawbacks upon the re-exportation of Geiman 
knen to the American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain with 
regaid to the trade of her colonies has been 
didtated by the lame mercantile fpirit as that of 
other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, 
been lefs illiberal and opprellive than that of any 
of them. 

In every thing, except their foreign trade,* the 
liberty of the Engliih coloniits to manage their 
own aflPairs their own way is complete. It is 
in every refpedb equal to that of their fellow- 
citizens at home, and is fecured in the fame 
manner, by an aflcmbly of the reprefentatives of 
the people, who claim the foie right of impofing 
taxes for the fupport of the colony governnient. 
The authority of this aflcmbly over-awes the 
executive .power, and neither the meanelt nor 
the moft obnoxious colonift, as long as he »>beys 
j thing to fear from the reient- 
"^nent, cither of the governor, or of any i fiber 
civil or military officer in the province. The 
colony afliemblies, though, like the houfc of 
commons in England, they are not always a very 
^qual reprcfcntation of the people, yet they ap- 
• C c 4 proach 
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® ^ proach more nearly to that charaftcr ; and as the 

executive power cither has not the means to 
corrupt them, or, on accotsint of the fupport 
which it receives from the mother country, is 
not under the neccflity of doing fo, they are perr 
haps in general more influenced by the inclina- 
tions of their conftituents. The councils, whicp, 
in the colony legiflatures, correfpond to the 
houfe of lords in Great Britain, are not ,com- 
pofed of an hereditary nobility. In fome of the 
colonies, as in three of the governments of New 
England, thofe councils are not appointed by 
the king, but chofen by the reprefentatives of 
the people. In none of the Englilh colonies is 
there any hereditary nobility. In, all of them, 
indeed, as in all other free countries, the de- 
fcendant of an old colony family is more re- 
fpefted than an upftart of equal merit and for- 
tone : but he is only more refpefted, and he has 
no privileges by which he can be troublefome to 
his neighbours. Before the commencement of 
the prefent difturbances, the colony aflimblies 
had not only the legiflative, but a part of the 
executive power. In Connecticut and Rhode 
Ifland, they eleCled the governor. In the other 
colonies they appointed the revenue officers who 
collected the taxes impofed by thofe refpeCtive 
aflemblies, to whom thofe officers «*int8rai«iiBaG;^ 
diatcly refponfiblc. There is more equality,^' 
therefore, among the Englilh colonifts, than 
among the inhabitants of the mother country. 
Their manners are more republican, and their 
governments, thofe ©f three of the provinces of 

New 
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New England in particular, have hitherto been ^ p- 
more republican too. i , 

The abiblute governments of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France, on the contrary, take place in 
their colonies; and the diferetionary powers 
which fuch governments commonly delegate to 
all their inferior officers are, on account of the 
great diftance, naturally excrcifed there with 
more -than ordinary violence. Under all abfo- 
lute governments there is more liberty in the 
capital than in any other part of the country. 

The fovercign himlelf can never have cither 
intereft or inclination to pervert the order of 
juftice, or to opprefs the great body of the 
people. In .the capital his prefence over-awes 
more or Icfs all his inferior officers, who in the 
remoter provinces, from whence the complaints 
of the people are lefs likely to reach him, can 
excrcifc their tyranny with much more fafety. 

But the European colonies in America are more 
remote than the moft diflant provinces of the 
greateft empires which had ever been known 
before. The government of the Englifli colonies 
is perhaps the only one which, fince the world 
began, could give pcrfe«St fecurity to the inha- 
bitants of fo very diftant a province. The ad- 
miniftration of the French colonies, however, 
condufled with more gentle- 
""Mfs and moderation than that of the Spanifli and 
Portuguefe. This fuperiority of condud is fuit- 
able both to -the charafter of the Frendh nation, 
and to what forms the charader of every nation, 
the nature of their government, which, though 

arbitrary 
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® arbitrary and violent in Oomparifon with that of 

Great Britain, is legal and free in comparifon 
with thofc of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progrefs of the North American 
colonies, however, that the fuperiority of the 
F.nglilh policy chiefly appears. The progrefs of 
the fugar colonies of France has been at lead 
equal, perhaps fuperior, to that of the greater 
part of thofe of England; and yet the fugar 
colonies of England enjoy a free government 
nearly of the fame kind with that which takes 
place in her colonies of North America. But 
the fugar colonies of France are not difeouraged, 
like thofe of England, from refining their own 
fugar; and, what is of ftill greater, importance, 
the genius of their government naturally intro- 
duces a better management of their negro (laves. 

In all European colonies the culture of the 
fugar-cane is carried on by negro (laves. The 
conftitution of thofe who have been born in the 
temperate climate of Europe, could not, it is fup- 
pofed, fupport the labour of digging the ground 
under the burning fun of the Weft Indies; and 
the culture of the fugar-cane, as it is managed 
at prefent, is all hand labour, though, in the 
opinion of many, the diill plough might be in- 
troduced into it with great advantage. Bur, as 
the profit and fuccels of the culti vation whi ch- 
is carried on by means of cattle, "3e]^n3 
much upon the good management of thofe cat- 
tle; fo the profit and fuccefs of that which is 
carried on by (laves, muft depend equally upon 
the good management of thofe fl^ves i and in th? 
^ good 
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good management of their flaves the French ^ p, 
planters, 1 think it is generally allowed, are fu- l u- y - 
perior to the Et^lifh. The law, fo far as it 
gives feme weak protedion to the Have againft 
the violence of his matter, is likely to be better 
'executed in a colony where the government is 
in a great meafure arbitrary, than in one where 
it is altogether free. In every country where the 
unfortunate law of flavery is eftablifhed, the 
magittrate, when he proteds the flave, inter- 
meddles in fome meafure in the management of 
the private property of the matter i and, in a 
free country, where the matter is peihaps either 
a member of the colony aflembly, or an eledor 
of fuch a member, he dare not do this but with 
the greateft caution and circumfpedion. The 
refped which he is obliged to pay to the matter, 
renders it more difficult for him to prt'ted die 
Have. But in a country where the government 
js in a great meafure arbitrary, where it is uftial 
for the magittrate to intermeddle even in the 
management of the private property of indi- 
viduals, and to fend them, perhaps, a lettre de 
cachet if they do not manage it according to his 
liking, it is much eafier for him to give fome 
protedion to the flavc; and common humanity 
naturally difpofes him to do fo. The protedion 
renders the flave Icfs con- 
cyes of his matter, who is 
thereby induced to confider him with more re- 
gard, and to treat hfm with more gentlenefs. 

Gentle ufage renders the flave not only more 
^ithful, bgt mote intelligent, and therefore, 

upon 


.. the m^ittratc 
femptitile the 
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Kupon a double accounr, more ufcful. He ap- 
proaches more to the condition of a free iervant, 
and may poflefs Ibme degree^ of integrity and 
attachment to his matter’s intcrett, virtues which 
frequently belong to free fervants, but which^ 
never can belong to a flave, who is treated as 
flaves commonly are in countries where the matter 
is perfedtiy free and lecure. 

That the condition of a flave is better under 
an arbitrary than under a free government, is, I 
believe, fupported by the hittory of all ages and 
nations. In the Roman hittory, the firtt time 
we read of the magiftrate interpofing to protedt 
the flave from the violence of his matter, is 
tinder the emperors. When Vedius Pollio, in 
the prefence of Auguftus, ordered one of his 
flaves, who had committed a flight fault, to be 
cut into pieces, and thrown into his filh-pond in 
order to feed his fiflies, the emperor commanded 
him, with indignation, to emancipate imme- 
diately, not only that flave, but all the others 
that belonged to him. Under the republic no 
magiftrate could have had authority enough to 
protedl the flave, much lefs to punilh the matter. 

The ftock, it is to be obferved, which has 
improved the fugar colonies of France, par- 
ticularly the great colony of St. Domingo, has 
been raifed almoft entirely from the ' 

provfment and cultivation of thofc colonies. It 

has been almoft altogether the produce of the 
foil and of the induftry of the colonifts, or, what 
comes to the fame thing, the price of that pro- 
duce gradually accumulated by good manage- 

I ment. 
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ment, and employed in raifing a ftill greater 
produce. But the ftock which has impoved and 
cultivated the fugaf colonies of England has, a 
great part of it, been fenc out from England, 
and has by no means been altogether the pro- 
duce of the foil and induftry of the colonills. 
The profperity of the Engliih fugar colonies has 
been, in a great meafure, owing to the great 
riches of England, of which a part has over- 
flowed, if one may fay fo, upon thofe colonies. 
But the profperity of the fugar colonies of France 
has been entirely owing to the good condu6t of 
the colonifts, which muft therefore have bad 
fome fuperiority over that of the Englifh ; and 
this fuperiority has been remarked in nothing 
fo much as in the good management of their 
flaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the 
policy of the different European nations with 
regard to thdr colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very 
little to boaft of, either in the original eftablifh- 
mcnt, or, fo far as concerns their internal go- 
vernment, in the fubfequent profperity of the 
colonies of America. 

Folly and injuftice feem to have been the 
principles which prefided over and direfted the 
eftablifhing thofe colonies ; the 
TOlly of hunting after gold and filver mines, and 
the injuftice of coveting the pofleflion of a coun- 
try whole harmlefs natives, far from having ever 
injured the people of Europe, had received the 

• firft 
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firft adventurers with- every mark of kindnefe and 
hui'pitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, ,who formed fome 
of the later eftablifhments, joined, to the chi- 
merical projed of finding gold and filver mines,, 
other motives more reafonable and more laud- 
able; but even thefe motives do very little 
honour to the policy of Europe. 

The Englilh puritans, reftrained at home, 
fled for freedom to America, and eflablilhed 
there the four governments of Kew England, 
The Enghfh catholics, treated with much 
gi eater injuftice, eflablilhed that of Maryland ; 
the Quakers, that of Pennfylvania. 1 he Poitu- 
guefe Jews, perfecuted by the inqpifuion, ftript 
of their foi tunes, and baniflied to Brazil, intro- 
duced, by their example, fome fort of order 
and induftiy among the tranfported felons and 
ftrumpets, by whom that colony was oiiginally 
peopled, and taught them the culture of the 
fugar-cane. Upon all thefe different occafions 
it was, not the wifdom and policy, but the dif- 
order and injuilice of the European governments, 
which peopled and cultivated America. 

In effcffluating fome of the moft important of 
thefe eftablifliments, the different governments 
of Europe had as little merit as in projefting 
them. The conquefl of Mexico wa^ ^he ciroje^ 
not of the council of Spain, but ofagovernoN 
of Cuba ; and it was effeduated by the fpirit of 
the bold adventurer to whom it .was entrufted, 
in fpitc of every thing which that governor, who 

foga 
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loon repented of having trufted fucli a peribn> ^ 
could do to thwart it. The conquerors of Chili « — -y — j 
and Peru, and of»alfnoft all the other Spanilh 
fettlements upon the continent of America, car- 
ried out with them no ocher public encourage- 
ment, but' a general permilEon to make lettle- 
ments and conquefts in the name of the king of 
Spain. Thofe adventures were all at the piivate 
rilk and expence of the adventurers. The go- 
vernment of Spain contributed ftarce any thing 
to any of them. That of England contributed 
as little towards effedtuating the eftablilhment of 
fome of its mod important colonies in North. 
America. 

When thofe eftablifliments were eflectuated, 
and had become fo confiderablc as to attradl the 
attention of the mother country, the fiift regu- 
lations which Ihe made with regard to them had 
always in view to lecure to herfclf the monopoly 
of their commerce •, to confine their market, and 
to enlarge her own at their expence, and, con- 
fequently, rather to damp and difeourage, than 
j:o quicken and forward the courle of their pro- 
fperity. In the different ways in which this mo- 
nopoly has been exercifed, confifts one of the 
mod cflential differences in the policy of the dif- 
ferent European nations with regard to their 
‘cWfiisc. vJSitt bed of them all, that of England, 
tTonly fomewhat lefs illiberal and opprelllve tffan 
that of any of the red. 

In what wiy, therefore, has the policy of 
Europe contributed either to the fird edablilh- 
ment, or to the prefent grandeur of the colonies 

of 
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® ° o ^ of America ? In one way, and in one way only, 
has contributed a good deal. ' Magna vir&m 
mater ! It bred and formed the men who were 
capable of atchieving fuch great adions, and of 
laying the foundation of fo great an empire j and 
there is no other quarter of the world of which 
the policy is capable of forming, or has ever 
adtually and in fafl; formed fuch men. The co- 
lonies owe to the policy of Europe the education 
and great views of their a£tive and enterprifing 
founders j and fome of the greateft and molt im- 
portant of them, fo far as concerns their internal 
government, owe to it fcarce any thing elfe. 


Part Third, 

0/ the Advantages which Europe has derived from 
the Difeovery of America, and from that of a 
Pajfage to the Eaft Indies hy the Cafe of Good 
Hope. 

OUCH are the advantages which the colonies 
of America have derived from the policy of 
Europe. 

What are thofe which Europe has derived 
from the difeovery and colonization of America ? 

Those advantages 'may be divid|i4«JiiCltt 
the general advantages which Europe, confidered' 
as one great country, has derived from thofe 
great events; and, fccondly, into 'the particular 
advantages which each colonizing country has 
derived from the colonin which particularly be- 
long 
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long to it, in confequence of the authority or ^ 
dominion which it excrcifes over them. 

The general advantages which Europe, con- 
fidered as one great country, has derived from 
the difcovery and colonization of America, con- 
fift, firft, in the increafe of its enjoyments ; and 
fecondly, in the augmentation of its induftry. 

The furplus produce of America, imported 
into Europe, furnifhes the inhabitants of this 
great continent with a variety of commodities 
which they could not othcrwil’e have poffefTed, 
feme for conveniency and ufe, fome for pleafure, 
and fome for ornament, and thereby contributes 
to increafe their enjoyments. 

The difcovery and coloni.zation of America, 
it will readily be allowed, have contributed to 
augment the induftry, firft, of all the countries 
which trade to it directly j fuch as Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and England ; and fecondly, of 
all thofe which, without trading to it directly, 
fend, through the medium of other countries, 
goods to it of their own produce ; fuch as Auf- 
trian Flanders, and fome provinces of .Germany, 
Which, through the medium of the countries be-- 
fore mentioned, fend to it a confidcrable quan- 
tity of linen and other goods. All fuch coun- 
tries have evidently gained a more extenfive 
jaa^^ct for th^r furplus produce, and mutt con- 
^^acnily been encouraged to increafe ijs 
quantity. 

. But, that thpfe great events fliould likewife 
have contributed to encourage the induftry of 
counb-ies, fuch as Hungary and Poland, which 

Yoi.» II. D d may 
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* *1^ ^ never, perhaps, have fcnt a fingle common 

w— V— dity of their own produce to Anaerica, is not, 
perhaps, altogether fo evident. That thofe events 
have done fo, however, cannot be doubted. 
Some part of the produce of America is con- 
fumed in Hungary and Poland, and there is 
fome demand there for the fugar, cfaOcdiate, and 
tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But 
thofe commodities muff be purchafed widi fbme- 
ching which is either the produce of the induftry 
of Hungary and Poland, or with fomething 
which had been purchafed with fome part of that 
produce. Thofe commodities of America are 
new values, new equivalents, introduced into 
Hungary and Poland to be exchanged there for 
the furplus produce of thole countries. By being, 
carried thither they create a new and more ex- 
tenfive market for that furplus produce. They 
raife its value, and thereby contribute to encou- 
rage its increafe. Though no part of it may 
ever be carried to America, it may be carried to 
ocher countries which purchafe it with a part of 
their fhare of the furplus produce of America r 
and it ms^ find a market 'means of the circu- 
lation of that trade which was originally put into 
motion by the furplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contrU 
buted to increafe the enjoymen tg, and to apg 
ment the induflry of countries which, not Onlji 
never font any commodities to America, bui 
never* received any from it. Even fuch counoriei 
may have received a greater abundance of oche 
commodities from countries of which the furplu 

produc 
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produce had been augmented by means of the ^ 
Annerican trade. This greater abundance, as it 
muft neceflarily have increaied their enjoyments, 
lb it muft iikewiie have augmented their induf- 
try. A greater number of new equivalents of 
ibme kind or ocher muft have been prefented to 
them to be exchanged for the furplus produce of 
that induftry. A more extenQve market muft 
have been created for that furplus produce, lb as 
CO raile its value, and thereby encouraged its in- 
creafe. The mafs of commodities annually 
thrown into the great circle of European com- 
merce, and by its various revolutions annually 
diftributed among all the different nations com- 
prehended within it, muft have been augmented 
by the whole furplus produce of America. A 
greater (hare of this greater mafs, therefore, is 
likely to have fallen to each of thofe nations, to 
have increaied their enjoyments, and augmented 
their induftry. 

Ths exduGve trade of the mother countries 
tends to diminiih, or, at leaft, to keep down be- 
low what they would otherwife rife to, both the 
, enjoyments and induftry of all thole nations in 
general, and of the American colonies in parti- 
cular. It is a dead weight upon the aftion of 
one of the great fprings which puts into motion 
a ||eat part of the bufmefs of mankind. By ren- 
dvwg dao-'Chlony produce deard ^ip all other 
t^OUairies, it leileos its confumpti^^and thei'eby 
cramps the induftry of the colonies, and l^th the 
enjoyments and the induftry of all other coun- 
tries, which both enjoy lefs when they pay more 

D d 2 for 
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^ T what they enjoy, and produce Icfs when they 
get lefs for what they produce. By rendering 
the produce of all other countries dearer in the 
colonies, it cramps, in the fariae manner, the in* 
duftry of all other countries, and both the enjoy- 
ments and the induftry of the coloniea. It is a 
clog which, for the fuppofed benefit of .(bme par- 
ticular countries, embarralTcs the pleafures, and 
encumbers the induftry of all odier eeontriess 
but of the colonies more than of any ocher. It 
not only excludes, as much as poftible, all other 
countries from one particular market; but it 
confines, as much as poftible, the colonies to one 
particular market; and the difference is very 
great between being excluded from one particu- 
lar maiket, when all others are open, and being 
confined to one particular market, when* all 
others are Ihut up. The furplus produce of the 
colonies, however, is the original fburce of all 
that increafe of enjoyments and induftry which 
Europe derives from the difeovery and coloniza- 
tion of America ; and the exclufive trade of the 
mother countries tends to render this fource 
much lefs abundant than it otherwife would be. 

The particular advantages which each colo^ 
nizing country derives from the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, arc of two different 
kinds; >thofc common advantages which^ 
every emj^j^crives from the provlBCfes fbbjeft 
to °its dodmion ; and, fecondly, thofe peculiar 
advant^cs which are fuppofed to reftilt .from 
provinces of f<f very peculiar a* nacdre as the 
European colonies of America. 


The 
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Ths common advantages which every empire ®viu 
derives from the provinces fubjecl to its domi- 
nien> confiil, firft,’ in the military force which 
they furnilh for its defence j and, lecondly, in 
the revenue which they furnilh for the fupport of 
its civil government. The Roman colonies fur- 
nilhed occaflonally both the one and the other. 

The Greek colonies, fometimes, furnifbed a mi- 
litary force j but feldom any revenue. They 
feldom acknowledged themielves fubjedt to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were gene- 
rally her allies ia war, but very feldom her fub- 
jefls in peace. 

The European colonies of America have never 
yet fornifhed ‘any military force for the defence 
of the mother country. The military force has 
never yet been fulhcient for their own defence; 
and in the different wars in which the mother 
countries have been engaged, the defence of 
their colonies has generally occafioned a very 
confiderable diftraSion of the military force of 
thofe countries. In this refpeijt, therefore, all 
•the European colonies have, without exception, 
been a caufe rather of weaknefs than of ftrength 
to their refpeftive mother countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only have 
contributed any revenue towards the defence of 
the mother country, or the fupport of her civil 
government. The taxes which have been levied 
upon thofe of other European nations, upon 
thofe of England in particular, have feldom been 
equal to the expence laid out upon them in time 
ef peace, and never fufBcient to defray that 
D d 3 which 
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* may never, perhaps, have fenc a finglc commo- 
dity of their own produce to America, is not, 
perhaps, altogether fo evident. That thofe events 
have done iu, however, clnnot be doubted. 
Some part of the produce of America is con- 
fumed in Hungary and Poland, and there Is 
fbme demand there for the fugar, chocolate, and 
tobacco, of that rvew quarter of the world. But 
thofe commodities muft be purchafed wh3i fome- 
thing which is either the produce of the induftry 
of Hungary and Poland, or with fomething 
which had been purchafed with Ibme part of that 
produce. Thofe commodities of America are 
new values, new equivalents, introduced into 
Hungary and Poland to be exchanged there for 
the furplus produce of thofe countries. By being 
carried thither they create a new and more ex- 
tenfive market for that furplus produce. They 
raife its value, and thereby contribute to encou- 
rage its Increafe. Though no .part of it may 
ever be carried to America, it may be carried to 
other countries which purchale it with a part of 
their fhare of the furplus produce of America} 
and it may find a market by ‘means of the cired- 
keion. of that trade which was originally put into, 
motion by the furplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contri- 
buted to increafe the enjoymen g, and to 
ment the induftry of countries which, not 
never feot any commodities to America, but 
never' received any from it. Even fuch countries 
may have received a greater abundance of other 
commodities from countries of which the furplus 

produce- 
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produce had been augmented by means of the ^ ’ 

American trade. This gre^r abundance, as icv.w*y— 
tnuft neceflarUy have incneafed their enjoyments, 

(b it muft Itkewiie have augment«i their induf- 
try. A greater number of new equivalents of 
Come kind or other mull have been prelented to 
them to be exchanged for the furplus produce of 
that induftry. A more extenBve market muft 
have been created for that furplus produce, fo as 
CO raiie its value, and thereby encouraged its in* 
creale. The mafs of commodities annually 
thrown into the great circle of European com- 
nterce, and by its various revolutions annually 
diftributed among all the different nations com- 
prehended within it, muft have been augmented 
by the whole furplus produce of America. A 
greater (hare of this greater mafs, therefore, is 
likely to have fallen to each of thofe nations, to 
have increaied their enjoyments, and augmented 
their induftry. 

Ths cxdufive trade of the mother countries 
tends to diminifh, or, at leaft, to keep down be- 
low what they would otherwife rife to, both the 
.enjoyments and induftry of all thole nations in 
general, and of the American colonies in parti- 
cular. It is a dead weight upon the adtion of 
one of the great fprings which puts into motion 
a^jeat part of the bufmefs of manklud. By ren- 
dwqg th»>*cblony produce deanji ^ ' all other 
qoo^ies, it leftens its confumpeuw^nd thei'eby 
cramps die ind\iftry of the colonies, and t^th the 
enjoyments and the induftry of all other coun- 
ties, which both enjoy lefs when they pay more 

D d a for 
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* ®iv ^ ^9'’ enjoy, and produce Icfs when they 

«— y-l-#get lefs for what they produce. By rendering 
the produce of all other countries dearer in the 
colonies, it crannps, in the fathe manner, the ii»» 
duftry of all other countries, and both the enjoy> 
ments and the induftry of the coloniee^ It is & 
cl<^ which, for the fuppofed benefit of. fame par- 
ticular countries, embarrades the pleafunes, and 
encumbers the induftry of ail ocher eeuntriesj 
but of the colonies more chan of any other. It 
not only excludes, as much as poflible, all ocher 
countries from one particular market; but it 
confines, as much as poflible, the colonies to One 
particular market: and the difference is very 
great between being excluded from one particu- 
lar maiket, when all others are open, and being 
confined to one particular market, when' all 
others are fhut up. The furplus produce of the 
colonies, however, is the original Iburce of all 
that increafe of enjoyments and induftry which 
Europe deiives from the difeovery and coloniza- 
tion of America ; and the excluiive trade of the 
mother countries tends to render this fource 
much lefs abundant than it otherwife would be. 

The particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country derives from the colonies which 
particulwly belong to it, are of two diflferent 
kinds i ftrft» thole common advantages which 
every etn|j|||^erivcs from the provlltcss fijbjedl^ 
to *its dodffiPOfl ; and, fecondiy, thole peculiar' 
advant^es which are fuppofed to refult .from 
provinces of ftl very peculiar a* nature as the 
li'uropcan colonies of America. 


The 
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The common advantages which every empire ® 
derives from the provinces fubject to its domi- 
nion, confifl, firft,* in the military force which 
they furnilh for its defence ; and, fecondly, in 
the revenue which they furnifh for the fupport of 
its civil government. The Roman colonies fur- 
nilhed occafionally both the one and the other. 

The Greek colonies, fometimes, furnifhed a mi- 
litary force j but fcldom any revenue. They 
feldom acknowledged themielves fubjedt to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were gene- 
rally her allies ia war, but very fddom her fub- 
jefls in peace. 

The European colonies of America have never 
yet furnifhed ’any military force for the defence 
of the mother country. The military force has 
never yet been fufficient for their own defence} 
and in the different wars in which the mother 
countries have been engaged, the defence of 
their colonies has generally occaQoned a very 
conftderable diftraflion of the military force of 
thofo countries. In this refpeit, therefore, all 
.the European colonies have, without exception, 
been a caufe rather of weaknefs than of ftrengrh 
to their refpeflivc mother countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only have 
contributed any revenue towards the defence of 
the mother country, or the fupport of her civil 
government. The taxes which have been levied 
upon thofo of other European nations, upon 
thofo of England in particular, have feldom been 
equal to the expence laid out upon them in time 
ef peace, and never fufficient to defray that 
D d 2 which 
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® which they occjifioncd in time of war. SpcIj 
colonies, therefore, have been a fource of expence 
and not of revenue to theif refpeAive motlKr 
countries. 

The advantages of fuch colonies to their re - 
fpeAive mother countries, confid: altogetiter in 
thofe peculiar advantages which are fuf^fed to 
refult from provinces of fo very peculiar a nature 
as the European colonies of America; and the 
exclufive trade, it is acknowledged, is the foie 
fource of all thofe peculiar advantages. 

In confequence of thi$ exclul|ve trade, all that 
part of the furplus produce of the Engliih colo- 
nies, for example, which conlifts in what are 
called enumerated commodities^ can be lent to 
no other country but England. Other countries 
muft afterwards buy it of her. It muft be 
cheaper therefore in England than it can be in 
any other country, and muft contribute more to 
increafe the enjoyments of England than thofe 
of any other country. It muft likewile contri- 
bute more to encourage her induftry. For all 
thofe parts of her qwn furplus produce which 
England exchanges for thofe enumerated com- 
modities, ftie muft get a better price chan any 
other countries can get for the like parts of 
theirs, when they exchange them for the fame 
commodities. The manufactures^ of.j^glaod, 
for< example, will purchafe a greater quantity of 
the fugar and tobacco of her own colonies, than 
the like maoufaeftures of other countries can pur- 
chafe of that fugar and tobacco. So hr, there- 
fore, as the -manyfadurcs of England and thole 
15 of 
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of Other countries are both to be exchanged for*^ 
the fugar and tobacco of the Engliih colonics, 
this fuperiority of, price gives an encouragement 
to' the former, beyond what the latter can in 
rhefe drcumdrances enjoy. The cxclufive trade 
of the colonies, therefore, as it diminifhes, or, at 
lead:, keeps down below what they would other- 
wife rife to, both the enjoyments and the induftry 
of the countries which do not polTefs it ; fo it 
gives an evident advantage to the countries 
which do poQe^ jt over thofc other countries. 

This adv^lMib however, will, perhaps, be 
found to be >vhat may be called a rela- 

tive than an abfolute advantage ; and to give a 
fuperiority to. the country which enjoys it, rather 
by deprelling the induftry and produce of other 
countries, chan , by railing thofe of tliat particular 
country above what they would naturally rife to 
in the cafe of a free trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by means of the monopoly which Eng- 
land enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper to 
England than it can dor to France, to whom 
En^and conomonly fells a conftderable part of 
it. But had France and all other European 
countries been, at all times, allowed a free trade 
CO Maryland and Viiginia, the tobacco of thofe 
coloiue% might, by this time, have come cheaper 
chan it a&ually does, not only to all diofe ocher 
countHes, but likewife to England. The pro- 
duce of tobftdco, in confequence of a m'arkec fo 
much more excenftve chan any which it has hi- 
therto enjoyed, might, and probably would, by* 
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* ^iv much incrcafed as to r?- 

i.«M..v— .1 duce the proBts of a tobacco plantation to tHeir 
natural level with thole of a corn plantation* 
which* it is fuppolcd, they are ftill fotnewhat 
above. The price of tobacco might, and pro- 
bably wquld, by this time, have fallen fomewhat 
lower than it is at prefent. An equal quantity of 
the commodities either of England* or of thofc 
other countries, might have purchafed in Mary- 
land and Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco 
than it can do at ptefent* and* confequently* 
have been fold there for fo nnn|^a better price. 
So far as that weed, therefore* cheap- 

nefs and abundance, increafe the enjoyments or 
augment the induftry either of England or of any 
other country, it would probably* Tn the cafe of 
a free trade, have produced both thefe cfFefts in 
fomewhat a greater degree than it can do at pre- 
fent. England, indeed, would not in this cafe 
have had any advantage over other countries. 
She might have bought the tobacco of her colo- 
nics fomewhat cheaper, and, confequently, have 
fold fome of her owp commodities fomewhat 
dearer than fhe adtually does. But fhe could 
neither have bought the one cheaper nor fold the 
other dearer than any other country might have 
done. She might, perhaps, have gained an ab- 
folute* but Ihe would certainly have loft a rela- 
tive advantage. 

In order* however, to obtain this relative ad- 
vantage in the colony trade, in order to execute 
the invidious and malignant projedt of excluding 
as much as polllble other nations from any fhare 

in 
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in if, England, there are very probable reafoDs i*. 
fo^ believing, has not only facrificed a part of<~— vw 
the abibluce advantage which (he, as well as 
every other nation, might have derived from that 
trade, but has fubjeded herlelf both to an ablb- 
lute and to a relative difadvantage in aUnoll; 
every other branch of trade. 

When, by the adt of navigation, England 
aflTumed to hcrfclf the monopoly of the colony 
trade, ‘ the foreign capitals which had before been 
employed in it were neceffarily withdrawn from 
it. The EngUfh capital, which had before car- 
ried on but a part of it, was now to carry on the 
whole. The capital which had before fupplied 
the colonies with but a part of the goods which 
they wanted fiom Europe, was now all that was 
employed to fupply them with the whole. But 
it could not fupply them with the whole, and the 
goods with which it did fupply them were nccef- 
larily fold very dear. The capital which had 
before bought but a part of the furplus produce 
of the colonies, was now ail that was employed 
to buy the whole. But it could not buy the whole 
at any thing near the old price, and, therefore, 
whatever it did buy it neceffarily bought very 
cheap. But in an employment of capital in 
which the merchant fold very dear and bought 
very cheap, jhe profit muft have been very great, 
and much above the ordinary level of profit in 
other branches of trade. This fuperiority of 
profit in the, colony trade could not fail to draw 
from other branches of trade a part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them. But 
this revulfion of capital, as it mu(t have gra- 
dually 
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• ^ dualljr increaicd the competition of capitals in the 

' colony trade, fo it muft have gradually diminiihed 
that competition in all thofe, other branches of 
trades as it muft have gradually lowered the 
pro6cs of the one, fo it muft have gradually raifed 
thofe of the other, till the profits of all came to 
a new level, different from and fomewhat higher 
than that at which they had been before. 

This double efie^, of drawing capiul from 
all other trades, and of railing the rate of profit 
Ibmewhat higher than it otherwife would have 
been in all trades, was not only produced by 
this monopoly upon its firft eftablilhment, but has 
continued to be produced by it ever finec. 

First, this monopoly has been continually 
drawing capital from all other trades to be em> 
ployed in that of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has in- 
creafed very much lince the eftablilhment of the 
aft of navigation, it certainly has not increafed 
in the fame proportion as that of the colonies. 
But the foreign trade of every country naturally 
increafes in proportion to its wealth, its furplus 
produce in proportion to its whole produce s and 
Great Britain having engrolTed to herfclf almoft 
the whole of what may be called the foreign 
trade of the colooies, and her capital not having 
increafed in the fame proportion as she extent of 
that. trade, Ibe could not carry it on without 
continually withdrawing from other branches of 
trade fohne part of the capital which hid before 
been employed in them, as well as withholding 
from them a great deal more which would other* 
wiie have gone to them. Since the eftablilhment 
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of|the of navigation, accordingly, the colony ^ 
trade has been continually increaling, while 
many other branches of foreign trade, parti> 
larly of that to other parts of Europe, have been 
continually decaying. Our manu&flurea for 
foreign fale, inftead of being fuited, as before 
the of navigation, to the neighbouring marker 
of Europe, or to the more diftant one of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea, 
have, the greater part of them, been accommo- 
dated to the (fill more dilfant one of the colonies, 
to the market in which they have the monopoly, 
rather than to that in which they have many 
comjjctitors. The caufes of decay in other 
branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew 
Decker and other writers, have been fought for 
in the cxccfs and improper mode of taxation, in 
the high price of labour, in the increafe of 
luxury, &c. may all be found in the over-growtli 
of the colony trade. The mercantile capital of 
Great Britain, though very great, yet not being 
infinite} and though greatly increafed fince the 
aft of navigation, yet not being increafed in the 
fame proportion as the colony trade, that trade 
could not polfibly be carried on without with- 
drawing fome part of that capital from other 
branches of trade, nor coniequently without fomc 
decay of thofb other branches. 

^ England, it muft be obferved, was a great 
trading country, her mercantile capital was very 
great aikl likely to become (fill greater and 
greater every day, not only before the aft of na- 
vigation had eftablifiied the monopoly of the 

colony 
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colony trade, but before that trade was very coa- 
ilderable. In the Dutch war, during the go» 
vernment of Cromwcl, her navy was fuperior to 
that of Holland } and in that which broke out 
in the beginning of the reign of Charles II. it 
was at laft equal, perhaps fuperior, to the united 
navies of France and Holland. Its fuperiority, 
perhaps, would fcarcc appear greater in the pre- 
fcnt times} at lead if the Dutch navy was to 
bear the fame proportion to the Dutch com- 
merce now which it did then. But this great 
naval power could not, in cither of thofc wars, 
be owing to the ad of navigation. During the 
firft of them the plan of that ad had been but 
juft formed, and though before the breaking out 
of the fecond it had been fully enaded by legal 
authority } yet no part of it could have had time 
to produce any conftderable effed, and leaft of 
all that part which eftablifljed the exclufive trade 
to the colonies. Both the colonies and their 
trade were inconfiderable then in comparifon of 
what they now are. The ifland of Jamaica was 
an unwholclbme defert, little inhabited, and lefs 
cultivated. New York and New Jerfey were in 
the pofieilion of the Dutch : the half of St. 
Chriftopher’s in that of the French. The ifland 
of Antigua, the two Carolinas, Pennfylvania, 
Georgia, and Nova Scotia, were«noc planted. 
Virginia, Maryland, and New England were 
planted } * and though they were very thriving 
colonies,, yet there was not, perhaps, at that 
time, either in Europe or America, a Angle perfon 
who forefaw or even fulpeded the rapid progreft 

which 
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which they have fince made in wealth, popula- **• 

tidli, and incjprovcmenc. The iQand of Barbadoes, ^ 

in ihort, was the only Britilh colony of any con« 
Ifequetiee of which' the condition at that time 
bore any rcfemblance to what it is at prefenr. 

The trade of the colonies, of which England, 
even for Ibme time after the aft of navigation, 
enjoyed but a part (for the aft of navigation was 
not very ftriftly executed till feveral years after 
it was enafted), could not at that time be the 
caufe of the great trade of England, nor of the 
great naval power which was fupported by that 
trade. The trade which at that time fupported 
that great naval power was the trade of Europe, 
and of the countries which lie round the Medi- 
terranean fea.* But the fhare which Great Bri- 
tain at prefent enjoys of that trade could not fup- 
port any fuch great naval power. Had the 
growing trade of the colonies been left ftce to all 
nations, whatever (hare of it might have fallen 
to Great Britain, and a very confidcrable lhare 
would probably have fallen to her, muft have 
been all an addition to this great trade of which 
ihe was before in poOeflion. In confequence of 
the monopoly, the increafe of the colony trade 
has not lb much occalioned an addition to the 
trade which Great Britain had before, as a total 
change in its direftion. 

Secondly, this monopoly has ncceflarily con- 
^ibuted to keep up the rate of profit iii all 
the different branches of Britilh trade higher than 
k naturally would have been, had all nations 
been allowed a free trade to the Britilh colonies. 

5 The 
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^ The monopoly of the colony trade, as it ne> 
ce/Tarily drew towards that trade a greater pro* 
portion of the capital of Great Briuin than what 
would have gone to it of its'’own accord} £> by 
the expulfton of all foreign capitals it necelTarily 
reduced the whole quantity of capital employed 
in that trade below what it naturally would have 
been in the cafe of a free trade. But, by leflen- 
ing the competition of capitals in that branch of 
trade, it necelTarily raifed the rate of profit in 
that branch. By lelTening too the competition 
of Britilh capitals in all other branches of trade, 
it necefiarily railed the rate of Britilh profit in 
all thofe other branches. Whatever may have 
been, at any particular period, fince the efta- 
blilhment of the act of navigation,' the ftatc or 
extent of the mercantile capital of Great Britain, 
the monopoly of the colony trade muft, during 
the continuance of that fiace, have railed the 
ordinary rate of Britilh profit higher than it 
otherwife would have been both in that and in 
all the other branches of Britilh trade. IG fince 
the eltablilhment of the a£l; of navigatbn, the 
ordinary rate of Britilh profit has fallen confider- 
ably, as it certainly has, it mull have fallen ftill 
lower, had not the monopoly ellablillied by chat 
a^ contributed to keep it up. 

But whatever raifes in any country the ordi> 
nary rate of profit higher than it ofherwifo wcnild 
be, 'necefiarily fubjei^s that country both to an 
abfolute aad to a relative difadvantage in every 
branch of trade of which (he has hofuthe mono* 
poly. 
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It fabje^ *her to an ibfolute difadvantage : ^ ‘ 

belaule in fuch branches of trade her merchants >— y. 
cannot get this greater profit, without felling 
dearer than they btherwife would do both the 
goods of foreign countries which they import 
into their own, and the goods of their own coun- 
try which they export to foreign countries. Their 
own country muft both buy dearer and fell dearer s 
muft both buy lefs and fell lefs ; muft both enjoy 
lefs and produce lefs, than (he otherwife would do. 

It fubjefts her to a relative difadvantage j be- 
caufe in fuch branches of trade it fets other coun- 
tries which are not fubjeft to the fame abfolute 
difadvantage, either more above her or lefs below 
her than they otherwife would be. It enables 
them both to enjoy more and to produce more in 
proportion to what ihe enjoys and produces. It 
renders their fuperiority greater or their inferi- 
ority lefs than it otherwife would be. By raifing 
the price of her produce above what it otherwife 
would be, it enables the merchants of other 
countries to underfell her in foreign markets, and 
thereby to juftle her out of almoft all thofe branches 
of trade, of which Ihe has not the monopoly. 

Ocr*. merchants frequently complain of the 
bigh Wages of Britifli labour as the caufe of • their 
manufactures being undcrfold in foreign markets ; 
but they arc filcnt about the high profits of ftock. 

They complain of the extravagant gain of odwr 
^people; but they fay nothing of their own. ’The 
high profits of Britilh ftock, however, rnay con- 
tribute towards raifing the price of Bridfii maou- 
fodures in many cafes as much, and in fomc per- 
haps more, than the high wages of Britilh labour. 
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® 0^0 K It is in this manner, that the capital of Grrfat^ 
^ ‘ .Rt-irain^ onc may juftiy fay, has partly be*;t> 

drawn and partly bcej\ driven from the greater 
part of the different branches of trade of which 
(he has not the monopoly ; from the trade of 
Europe in particular, and from that of the coun- 
tries which lie round the Mediterranean lea. 

It has partly been drawn from thofc branches 
of trade by the attraftion of fuperior profit in 
the colony trade in confequence of the continual 
increafe of that trade, and of the continual in- 
fufficiency of the capital which had carried it on 
one year to carry it on the next. 

It has partly been driven from them ; by the 
advantage which the high rate of profit, efta- 
bliflied in Great Britain, gives to other countries, 
in all the different branches of trade of whichr 
Great Britain has not the monopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has 
drawn from thofc other branches a part of the 
Britifh capital which would otherwife have been 
employed in them, fo it has forced into them 
many foreign capitals which would never have 
gone to them, had they not been expelled from 
the colony trade. In thofe other branches of 
trade it has diminifbed the connpetition of Britifh 
capitals, and thereby raifed the rate of Biitilh 
profit higher than it otherwife would have bcen.- 
On the contrary, it has increafed the competi- 
tion of foreign capitals, and thereby funk the 
rate of /oreign profit lower than it otherwife 
would have been. Both in the one way and ia 
the otho- it mull evidently have fqbjefied Great 

Britain 
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■Britain to a relative difadvaiuage in all thofc ^ 
otlier branches of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps be 
faid, is more advantageous to Great Britain than 
any other j and the monopoly, by forcing into 
\hat trade a greater proportion of the capital 
of Great Britain than what would otherwife have 
gone to it, has turned that capital into an em- 
ployment more advantageous to the country 
than any other which it could have found. 

The moft advantageous employment of any 
capital to the country to which it belongs, is 
that which maintains there the greateft quantity 
of produdtive labour, and increafes the moft the 
annual produce of the land and labour of that 
country. But the quantity of produtftive labour 
which any capital employed in the foreign trade 
of confumption can maintain, is exactly in pro- 
portion, it has been (hewn in the fecond book, 
to the frequency of its returns. A capital of a 
thoufand pounds, for example', employed in a 
foreign trade of confumption, of which the re- 
turns are made regularly once in the year, can 
keep in conftant employment, in the country to 
which it belongs, a quantity of produftive la- 
bour equal to what a thoufand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. If the returns are 
made twice oj- thrice in the year, it can keep in 
conftant employment a quantity of produftive 
^bour equal to what twp or three thoufand 
pounds can maintain there for a year. ^ foreign 
trade of confumption carried on with a neigh- 
bouring, is, upon this account, in general, more 
VoL. II. E e advan- 
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® 0^0 K advantageous than one carried on with a diftart 
V I-/ country; and for the fame reafon a diredfc fo- 
reign trade of confumption, as it has likevvife 
been fliewn in the fecond book, is in general 
more advantageous than a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, fo far 
as it has operated upon the employment of the 
capital of Great Britain, has in all cafes forced 
fome part of it from a foreign trade of confump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one car- 
ried on with a more diftant country, and in many 
cafes from a diredl foreign trade of confumption 
to a round-about one. 

First, the monopoly of the colony trade has 
in all cafes forced fome part of the capital of 
Great Britain from a foreign trade of confump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one car- 
ried on with a more diftant country. 

It has, in all cafes, forced fome part of that 
capital from the trade with Europe, and with the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea, 
to that with the more diftant regions of America 
and the Weft Indies, from which the returns arc 
neceflarily lefs frequent, not only on account of 
the greater diftance, but on account of the pecu- 
liar circumftances of thofe countries. New co- 
lonies, it has already been obferved, are always 
underftocked. Their capital is ^,always much 
le& than what they could employ with great pro- 
fit and advantage in the improvement and cult^ 
vation of their land. They have 3 conftant de- 
mand, therefore, for more capital than they have 
of their ownj and, in order to fupply the defi- 
ciency 
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Ti^cy of their own, they endeavour to borrow as ^ 
iTitJch as they can of the mother country, to 
whom they are, therefore, always in debt. The 
moft common way in which the colonifts con- 
trad this debt, is not by borrowing upon bond 
of the rich people of the mother ebuntry, though 
they fometimes do this too, but by running as 
much in arrear to their correfpondents, who fup- 
ply them with goods from Europe, as thole cor- 
refpondents will allow them. Their annual re- 
turns frequently do not amount to more than a 
third, and fometimes not to fo great a proportion 
of what they owe. The whole capital, therefore, 
which their correfpondents advance to them is 
feldom returned to Britain in lefs than three, and 
fometimes not in lefs than four or five years. But 
Britilh capital of a thoufand pounds, for ex- 
ample, which is returned to Great Britain only 
once in five years, can keep in conftant employ- 
ment only one-fifth part of the Britilh induftry 
which it could maintain if the whole was re- 
turned once in the year; and, inftead of the 
quantity of induftry which a thoufand pounds 
•could maintain for a year, can keep in conftant 
employment the quantity only which two hun- 
dred pounds can maintain for a year. The 
planter, no doubt, by the high price which he 
pays for the ^ods from Europe, by the intereft 
upon the bills which he grants at diftant dates, 
^d by the commiffion upon the renewal of thofe 
which he grafts at near dates, makes up, and 
probably more than makes up, all the lofs which 
his correlpondent can fuftain by this delay. But, 

E e a though 
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though he may make up the lofs of his corrcst 
fpondent, he cannot make up that of Great Bri- 
tain. In a trade of which the returns arc very 
diftant, the profit of the merchant may be as 
great or greater than in one in which they are 
very frequent and near j but the advantage of the 
country in which he rcfides, the quantity of pro- 
duftivc labour conftantly maintained there, the 
annual produce of the land and labour muft al- 
ways be much lefs. That the returns of the 
trade to America, and ftill more thofe of that to 
the Weft Indies, are, in general, not only more 
diftant, but more irregular, and more uncertain 
too, than thofe of the trade to any part of Eu- 
rope, or even of the countries which lie round 
the Mediterranean fca, will readily be allowed, 

I imagine, by every body who has any experi- 
ence of thofe different branches of trade. 

Secondly, the monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in many cafes, forced fome part of the capi- 
tal of Great Britain from a direft foreign trade 
of confumption, into a round-about one. 

Among the enumerated commodities which 
can be fent to no other market but Great Bri- 
tain, there arc feveral of which the quantity 
exceeds very much the confumption of Great 
Britain, and of which a part, therefore, muft be 
exported to other countries. But*this cannot be 
done without forcing fome part of the capital of 
Great Britain into a round-about foreign traOv. 
of confumption. Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, fend annually to Great Britain upwards 
of ninety-fix thoufand hoglheads of tobacco, and 
^ the 
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confumption of Great Britain is faid not to 
exceed fourteen thoufxnd. Upwards of eighty- 
two thoufand hogilheads, therefore, muft be ex- 
ported to other countries, to France, to Holland, 
and to the countries which lie round the Baltic 
and Mediterranean feas. But, that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which brings thofe 
eighty-two thoufand hogfheads to Great Britain, 
which re-exports them from thence to thofc 
other countries, and which brings back from 
thofe other countries to Great Britain cither 
goods or money in return, is employed in a 
round-about foreign trade of confumption j and 
is neceffarily forced into this employment in or- 
der to difpofc of this great furplus. If we would 
compute in how many years the whole of this 
capital is likely to come back to Great Britain, 
we muft add to the diftance of the American re- 
turns that of the returns from thofe other coun- 
tries. If, in the dire6t foreign trade of con- 
fumption which we carry on with America, the 
whole capital employed frequently does not 
,come back in lefs than three or four years; the 
whole capital employed in this round-about one 
is not likely to come back in lefs than four or 
five. If the one can keep in conftant employ- 
ment but a third or a fourth part of the domef- 
tic induftry ff^hich could be maintained by a 
coital returned once in the year, the other can 
^ilreep in conftant employment but a fourth or a 
' fifth part of that induftry. At fomc of the out- 
ports a credit is commonly given to thole fo- 
reign correfpondents to whom they export their 
£ e 3 tobacco. 
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tobacco. At the port of London, indeed, it .is 
connmonly fold for ready money. The rule is, 
Weigh and pay. At the port *of London, there- 
fore, the final returns of the whole round-about 
trade are more diftant than the returns from 
America by the time only which the goods 
may lie unfold in the warehoufe; where, how- 
ever, they may fometimes lie long enough. But, 
had not the colonics been confined to the market 
of Great Britain for the fale of their tobacco, 
very little more of it would probably have come 
to us than what was necefiary for the home con- 
fumption. The goods which Great Britain pur- 
chafes at prefent for her own confumption with 
the great furplus of tobacco which fhe expoits to 
other countries, flie would, in this cafe, probably 
have purchafed with the immediate pioduce of 
her own induflry, or with fome part of her own 
manufadures. That produce, thofe manufac- 
tures, inftead of being almofi: entirely fuited to 
one great market, as at prefent, would probably 
have been fitted to a great number of fmaller 
markets. Inftead 9f one great round-about fo- 
reign trade of confumption. Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great number of 
fmall direft foreign trades of the fame kind. On 
account of the frequency of the returns, a part, 
and probably but a fmall part, perhaps not 
above a third or a fourth, of the capital which' it 
prefent carries on this great round-about trade, 
might have been fufficient to carry on all thofe 
fmall dired ones, might have kept in conftant 
employment an equal quantity of Britilh induf- 
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and have equally fupported the annual pro- ^ 
duce of the land and labour of Great Britain, 
All the purpofes of "this trade being, in this man- 
ner, anfwered by a much fmallcr capital, there 
would have been a large fpare capital to apply to 
other purpofes ; to improve the lands, to in- 
creafe the manufadlurcs, and to extend the com- 
merce of Great Britain j to come into competi- 
tion at lead with the other Britifti capitals em- 
ployed in all thofe different ways, to reduce the 
rate of profit in them all, and thereby to give to 
Great Britain, in all of them, a fuperiority over 
other countries, ftili greater than what fhe at pre- 
fent enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has 
forced fome part of the capital of Great Britain 
from all foreign trade of confumption to a carry- 
ing trade 5 and, confequently, from fupporting 
more or lefs the induftry of Great Britain, to be 
employed altogether in fupporting partly that of 
the colonies, and partly that of fome other coun- 
tries. 

The goods, for example, which are annually 
purchafed with the great furplus of eighty-two 
thoufand hoglheads of tobacco annually re- 
exported from Great Britain, are not all con- 
fumed in Great Britain. Part of them, linen 
from Germany and Holland, for example, is re- 
yrned to the colonics for their particular oon- 
Tumption. But, that part of the capital of Great 
Britain, which’ buys the tobacco with wliich this 
linen is afterwards bought, is neceffarily with- 
drawn from fupporting the induftry of Great 
Ee 4 Britain, 
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tobacco. At the port of London, indeed, it /is 
commonly fold for ready money. The rule is. 
Weigh and pay. At the port *of London, there- 
fore, the final returns of the whole round-about 
trade are more diftant than the returns frorrl 
America by tlie time only which the goods 
may lie unfold in the warehoufe; where, how- 
ever, they may fometimes lie long enough. But, 
had not the colonics been confined to the market 
of Great Britain for the file of their tobacco, 
very little more of it would probably have come 
to us than what was neceflary for the home con- 
fumption. The goods which Great Britain pur- 
chafes at prefent for her own conl'umption with 
the great furplus of tobacco which llic expoits to 
other countries, fhe would, in this cafe, probably 
have purchafed with the immediate produce of 
her own induftry, or with fome part of her own 
manufaflures. That produce, thofe manufac- 
tures, inftead of being almoft entirely fuited to 
one great market, as at prefent, would probably 
have been fitted to a great number of fnaller 
markets. Inflead pf one great round-about fo- 
reign trade of confumption. Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great number of 
fmall direfl foreign trades of the fame kind. On 
account of the frequency of the returns, a part, 
and probably but a fmall part, perhaps not 
above a third or a fourth, of the capital whichv^t 
prefent carries on this great round about trad^ 
might have been fufficient to carry on all thofe 
fmall direfl ones, might have kept in conftant 
employment an equal quantity of Britilh induf- 
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try)^ and have equally fupporced the annual pro- ^ 
duce of the land and labour of Great Britain, 
All the purpofes of •this trade being, in this man- 
ner, anfwered by a much fmallcr capital, there 
'would have been a large fpare capital to apply to 
other purpofes ; to improve the lands, to in- 
creafe the manufadlures, and to extend the com- 
merce of Great Britain ; to come into competi- 
tion at leaft with the other Britifh capitals em- 
ployed in all thofe different ways, to reduce the 
rate of profit in them all, and thereby to give to 
Great Britain, in all of them, a fnpeiiority over 
other countries, ftill greater than what fhe at pre- 
fent enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has 
forced fome part of the capital of Great Britain 
from all foreign trade of confumption to a carry- 
ing trade ; and, confequefitly, from fupporting 
more or Icfs the induftry of Great Britain, to be 
employed altogether in fupporting partly that of 
the colonies, and partly that of fome other coun- 
tries. 

The goods, for example, which are annually 
purchafed with the great furplus of eighty-two 
thoufand hogfheads of tobacco annually re- 
exported from Great Britain, are not all con- 
lumed in Great Britain, Part of them, linen 
from Germany and Holland, for example, is re- 
amed to the colonies for their particular oon- 
Tumption. But, that part of the capital of Great 
Britain, which* buys the tobacco with wliich this 
linen is afterwards bought, is neceflfarily with- 
drawn from fupporting the induftry of Great 
Ec 4 Britain, 
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B o o K Britain, to be employed altogether in fuppqrt- 
V— »ing, partly that of the colonics, and partly that 
of the particular countries 'who pay for this 
tobacco with the produce of their own in- 
duftry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade befides, by 
forcing towards it a much greater proportion of 
the capital of Great Britain than what would na- 
turally have gone to it, feems to have broken 
altogether that natural balance which would 
otherwife have taken place among all the differ- 
ent branches of Britifh induftry. The induftry 
of Great Britain, inftead of being accommodated 
to a great number of fmall markets, has been 
principally fuited to one great market. Her 
commerce, inftead of running in a great number 
of fmall channels, has been taught to run prin- 
cipally in one great channel. But the whole 
fyftem of her induftry and commerce has thereby 
been rendered lefs fecure ; the whole ftatc of her 
body politic lefs healthful, than it otherwife 
would have been. In her prefent condition. 
Great Britain refcmblcs one of thofe unwhole- 
fome bodies in which fome of the vital parts are 
overgrown, and which, upon that account, arc 
liable to many dangerous diforders fcarce inci- 
dent to thofe in which all the parts are more 
pioperly proportioned. A fmall® flop in that 
great blood-vcflel, which has been artificially 
fwelled beyond its natural dimenfigns, and 
through* which an unnatural proportion of the 
induftry and commerce of the country has been 
forced to circulate, is very likely to bring on 
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tfiV moft dangerous difordcrs upon the whole ^ 
body politic. The expeftation of a rupture 
with the colonies,* accordingly, has ftruck the 
people of Great Britain with more terror than 
they ever felt for a Spanifti armada, or a French 
invaflon. It was this terror, whether well or ill 
grounded, which rendered the repeal of the 
ftamp adt, among the merchants at leaft, a po- 
pular meafure. In the total exclufion from the 
colony market, was it to laft only for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants ufed to 
fancy that they forefaw an entire ftop to their 
trade } the greater part of our mailer manu- 
fadturers, the entire ruin of their bufinefs ; and 
the greater part of our workmen an end of their 
employment. A rupture with any of our neigh- 
bours upon the continent, though likely too to 
occafion fomc ftop or interruption in the em- 
ployments of fome of all thefe different orders of 
people, is forefecn, however, without any fuch 
general emotion. The blood of which the cir- 
culation is ftopt in fbme of the fmaller veflcls, 
eafily difgorges itfelf into the greater, without 
occafioning any dangerous dilbrder j but, when 
it is ftopt in any of the greater vefieJs, convul- 
lions, apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and 
unavoidable confcquenccs. If but one of thole 
overgrown ndanufadlures, which by means either 
^f bounties or of the monopoly of the home* and 
colony markets, have been artificially railed up 
to an unnatufal height, finds fome fmalf ftop or 
interruption in its employment, it frequently oc- 
caftons a mutiny and difbrder alarming to go- 
vernment. 
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K vernment, and embarrafling even to the delibe- 
rations of the legiflature. How great, therefore, 
would be the diforder and *confufion, it was 
thought, which muft neceffarily be occafioned 
by a fudden and entire flop in the cnriployment of 
fo great a proportion of our principal' manufac- 
turers ? 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the 
laws which give to Great Britain the exclufive 
trade to the colonies, till it is rendered in a great 
ineafure free, feems to be the only expedient 
which can, in all futuie times, deliver her from 
this danger, which can enable her or even force 
her to withdraw feme part of her capital from 
this overgrown employment, and ■ to turn it, 
though with lefs profit, towards other employ- 
ments ; and which, by gradually diminilhing 
one branch of her induftry and gradually increaf- 
ing all the reft, can by degrees reftore all the 
different branches of it to that natural, healthful, 
and proper proportion which perfefl: liberty ne- 
ceffarily cftablifties, and which perfect liberty can 
alone prefer ve. To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations, might not only occafion fomc 
tranfitory inconveniency, but a great permanent 
lofs to the greater part of thofe whofe induftry 
or capital is at prefent engaged in it. The fud- 
den lofs of the employment even "t^f the fhips 
whiQh import the eighty. two thoufand hogfv^ 
heads of tobacco, which are over and above the 
confumption of Great Britain, might alone be 
felt very fenfibly. Such arc the unfortunate ef- 
fects of all the regulations of the mercantile 
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fyflSpm ! They not only introduce very danger- 
ous diforders into the ftate of the body politic, 
but diforders which it is often difficult to re- 
medy, without occafioning, for a time at leafl:, 
ftill greater diforders. In what manner, there- 
fore, the colony trade ought gradually to be 
opened ; what arc tlie reftraints which ought firft, 
and what are thofe which ought laft to be taken 
away j or in what manner the natural fyftem of 
perfect liberty and juftice ought gradually to be 
reftoied, we muft leave to the wifdom of future 
ftatefmen and Icgiflators to determine. 

Fivt different events, unforefeen and unthought 
of, have very fortunately concurred to hinder 
Great Britaitr from feeling, fo fenfibly as it was 
generally expeded fhe would, the total exclu- 
fion which has now taken place for more than 
a year (from the firft of December 1774) from 
a very important branch of the colony trade, 
that of the twelve aflbeiated provinces of North 
America. Firft, thofe colonies, in preparing 
themfelves for their non-importation agree- 
ment, drained Great Britain completely of all 
the commodities which were fit for their mar- 
ket : fecondly, the extraordinary demand of the 
Spanilh Flota has, this year, drained Germany 
and the North of many commodities, linen in 
particular, iWhich ufed to come into compe- 
^tition, even in the Britifti market, with the^ma- 
nufadurcs of Great Britain : thirdly, the peace 
between Ruffia and Turkey has occafioned an 
extraordinary demand from the Turkey market, 
which during the diftrels of the country, and 

while 
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^ while a Ruffian fleet was cruizing in the ArcKi- 
pclago, had been very poorly fupplied : fourthly, 
the demand of the North of Europe for the ma- 
nufafturcs of Great Britain has been increafing 
from year to year for fome time pad: and. 
fifthly, the late partition and confequenrial pa- 
cification of Poland, by opening the inaiket of 
that great country, have this >ear added an ex- 
traordinary demand fiom thence to the incieifing 
demand of the North. Thefe events are all, ex- 
cept the fourth, in their nature tranfitory and 
accidental, and the exclufion from fo important 
a branch of the colony trade, if unfortunately it 
(hould continue much longer, may flill ' ccafion 
fome degree of diftrefs. 'fhis diftrefs, however, 
as it will come on gradually, will be felt much 
Icfs feverely than if it had come on all at once ; 
and, in the mean time, the induftry and capital 
of the country may find a new employment and 
direftion, fo as to prevent this diftrefs from ever 
fifing to any confidcrable height. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, 
fo far as it has turned towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 
what would otherwife have gone to it, has in all 
cafes turned it, from a foreign trade of con- 
fumption with a neighbouring, into one with a 
more diftant country; in many oafes, from a 
direft foreign trade of confumpeion, into a 
round about one ; and in fome cafes, from all 
foreign trade of confumption, into a carrying 
trade. It has in all cafes, therefore, turned it, 
front a direftion in which it would have main- 
tained 
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wiped a greater quantity of produftive labour, ^ 
into one in which it can maintain a much fmaller ^ 
quantity. By fuitipg, befidcs, to one particular 
market only, fo great a part of the induftry and 
commerce of Great Britain, it has rendered the 
whole ftate of that induftry and commerce more 
precarious and lefs fecure, than if their produce 
had been accommodated to a greater variety of 
markets. 

We muft carefully diftinguifh between the 
efFeds of the colony trade and thofe of the mono- 
poly of that trade. The former are always and 
neceflarily beneficial; the latter always and nc- 
ceflarily hurtful. But the former are lb bene- 
ficial, that tf\e colony trade, though fubjedt to a 
monopoly, and notwithftanding the hurtful effefts 
of that monopoly, is ftill upon the whole bene- 
ficial, and greatly beneficial, though a good deal 
lefs fo than it otherwife would be. 

The efFeft of the colony trade in its natural 
and free ftate, is to open a great though diftant 
market for fuch parts of the produce of Britifh 
induftry as may exceed the demand of the markets 
nearer home, of thofe of Europe, and of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fta. 
In its natural and free ftate, the colony trade, 
without drawing from thofe markets any part of 
the produce which had ever been fent to them, 
encourages Great Britain to increafe the furplus 
Continually, by continually prefenting new equi- 
valents to be exchanged for it. In itsr natural 
and free ftate, the colony trade tends to increafe 
the quantity of produftivc labour in Great 

Britain, 
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® ^ Britain, but without altering in any rcfpedt 

« . —I direction of that which had been employed there 
before. In the natural and^ free ftate of the 
colony trade, the competition of ail other nations 
would hinder the rate of profit from rifing above 
the common level either in the new market, or 
in the new employment. The new market, 
without drawing any thing from the old one, 
would create, if one may fay fo, a new produce 
for its own fiipply ; and that new produce would 
conftitute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment, which in the fame manner would 
draw nothing from the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the 
contrary, by excluding the competition of other 
nations, and thereby J aifing the rate of profit both 
in the new market and in the new employment, 
draws produce from the old market and capital 
from the old employment. 'I'o augment our 
fhate of the colony trade beyond wliat it other- 
wife would be, is the avowed purpofc of the 
monopoly. If our fiiaie of that trade were to 
be no greater with, than it would have been 
without the monopoly, there could have been 
no reafon for eftablilhing the monopoly. But 
whatever forces into a branch of trade of which 
the returns are flower and more diftaat than thofe 
of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of the capital of any country, than 
what of its own accord would go to that branch, 
neceflarily renders the whole quantity of pro- 
ductive labour annually maintained there, the 
whole annual produce of the land and labour of 

6 that 
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country, lefs than they otherwifc would be. ® •’* 

It keeps down the revenue of the inhabitants ofv— v— «* 
that country, below what it would naturally rife 
to, and thereby diminilhes their power of ac- 
cumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, 
their capital from maintaining fo great a quan- 
tity of produftive labour as it would otherwifc 
maintain, but it hinders it from increaling fo 
faft as it would otherwifc increafe, and confe- 
quently from maintaining a flill greater quantity 
of produdlive labour. 

The natural good efFedts of the colony trade, 
however, more than counterbalance to Great 
Britain the bad eftedts of the monopoly, fo that, 
monopoly and altogether, that trade, even as it 
is carried on at prefent, is not only advantageous,- 
but greatly advantageous. The new market and 
the new employment which are opened by the 
colony trade, are of much greater extent than 
that portion of the old market and of the old 
employment which is loft by the monopoly. 

The new produce and the new capital which has 
been created, if one may fay fo, by the colony 
trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater quan- 
tity of produdlive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulfion 
of capital from other trades of whi',h the returns 
arc more frcqpent. If the colony trade, how- 
ever, even as it is canied on at prefent, is advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, it is not by means* of 
the monopoly,^ but in fpite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than for the 
rude produce of Europe, that the coloay trade 

opens 
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opens a new market. Agriculture is the props*' 
I bufinefs of all new colonies ; a bufinefs which 
the cheapnefs of land renders _ more advantageous 
than any other. They abound, therefore, in the 
rude produce of land, and inftead of importing 
it from other countries, they have generally a 
large furplus to export. In new colonies, agri- 
culture either draws hands from all other em- 
ployments, or keeps them from going to any 
other employment. There are few hands to 
fpare for the neceffary, and none for the orna- 
mental manufa£tures. The greater part of the 
maniifadlures of both kinds, they find it cheaper 
to purchafe of other countries than to make for 
themfelvcs. It is chiefly by encouraging the 
manufa<5tures of Europe, that the colony trade 
indiredly encourages its agriculture. The ma- 
nufadlurers of Europe, to whom that trade gives 
employment, conftitute a new market for the 
produce of the land ; and the mofl; advantageous 
of all markets: the home market for the corn 
and cattle, for the bread and butchers’-meat of 
Europe, is thus greatly extended by means of 
the trade' to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of popu- 
lous and thriving colonies is not alone lufficient 
to eilablifh, or even to maintain manufactures in 
any country, the examples of Sp^in and Portugal 
fofficiently demonftrate. Spain and Portugal 
were manufacturing countries before they hrd 
any confiderable colonies. Since they had the. 
richeft and mo(t fertile in the world, they have 
both ceal^ to be fo. 


Ik 
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Spain and Portugal the bad efFefls of the ® *’• 

monopoly, aggravated by other caufes, have*'— -v— ' 
perhaps, nearly ove^rbalanccd the natural good 
effefts of the colony trade. Thefe caufes leem 
to be, other monopolies of different kinds ; the 
degradation of the value of gold and filvcr below 
what it is in moft otlier countries ; the exclufion 
from foreign markets by improper taxes upon 
exportation, and the narrowing of the home 
market, by ftill more improper taxes upon the 
tranfpor cation of goods from one part of the 
country to another j but above all, that irregu- 
lar and partial adminiftration of juftice, which 
often protefts the rich and powerful debtor from 
the purfuit of his injured creditor, and which 
makes the induftrious part of the nation afraid 
to prepare goods for the coiifumption of thofe 
haughty and great men, to whom they dare not 
rcfufe to fell upon credit, and from whom they 
are altogether uncertain of repayment. 

In England, on the contrary, the natural 
good effefts of the colony trade, affifted by other 
caules, have in a great meafure conquered the 
bad effefts of the monopoly. Thefe caufes feem 
to be, the general liberty of trade, which, not- 
withftanding fbmc reflraints, is at leaft equal, 
perhaps fuperior, to what it is in any ocher 
country the Jiberty of exporting, duty free, 
almolt all forts of goods which are the produce 
of domeftic induftry, to almofl; any foreign 
country; and .what, perhaps, is of ftill greater 
importance, the unbounded liberty of tranfporc- 
ing them from any one part of our own country 
VoL. II. F f to 
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■ ° o ^ to any other, without being obliged to give wf 
w-ylw account to any public office, without being Hable 
to queftion or exannination „ of any kind } but 
above all, that equal and impartial adminiftra- 
tion of juftice which renders the rights of the 
meaneft Britifli fubjeft refpeftaWe to the greateft, 
and which, by fecuring to every man the fruits 
of his own induftry, gives the greateft and 
moft effcftual encouragement to every fort oi 
induftry. 

If the manufactures of Great Brkain, how- 
ever, hai^e been advanced, as they certainly 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been by 
means of the monopoly of that trade, but ir 
Ipite of the monopoly. The effcCt of the mono- 
poly has been, not to augment the quantity, bui 
to alter the quality and lhape of a part of the 
manufactures of Great Britain, and to accom. 
modate to a market, from which the returns an 
flow and diftant, what would otherwife have beer 
accommodated to one from which the return, 
are frequent and near. Its efFeCt has confc' 
quently been to turn a part of the capital o 
Great Britain from an employment in which i 
Would have maintained a greater quantity o 
manufacturing induftry, to one in which i 
maintains a much fmaller, and thereby to di 
minilh, inftead of increaflng, the whole quantity 
of manufacturing uiduftry maintained in Grea 
Britain. 

The monopoly of the cedony trade, therefore 
like all the other mean and mal'^nant expedient 
of the mercantile fyften^ defxefles the induftry 
II o 
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■nif all odier countries, but chiefly that of the ® 
colonies, without in the kaft increafing, but on 
the contrary dimiijifhing, that of the country -in 
whofe favour it is eftablifhed. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that 
country, whatever may at any particular time be 
the extent of that capital, from maintaining ib 
great a quantity of produftive labour as it would 
otherwifc maintain, and from affording fb great 
a revenue to the Induflrious inhabitants as it 
would otherwife afford. But as capital can be 
increafed only by favings from revenue, the mo- 
nopoly, by hindering it from affording fo great 
a revenue as it would otherwife affoid, necefkrily 
hinders it from increafing fo faff as it would 
otherwife increafe, and confequently from main- 
taining a ftill greater quantity of productive 
labour, and affording a {till greater revenue to 
the induftrious inhabitants of that country. One 
great original fource of revenue, therefore, the 
wages of labour, the monopoly muft neccffarily 
have rendered at all times Icfs abundant than it 
otherwife would have beeni! 

By railing the rate of mercantile profit, the 
monopoly difcourages the improvement of land. 
The profit of improvement depends upon the 
diSerence between what the land actually pro- 
liuces, and ^hat, by the application of a certain 
capital, it can be made to produce. If this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can 
be drawn from- an equal capital in any mere intile 
employment, the improvement of land will draw 
capital from all mercantile employments. If 
F f a the 
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* ^ other, without being crf)liged to give ^stf 

V.— - account to any public office, without being Kable 
to qucftion or examination ^ of any kind ; but 
above all, that equal and impartial adminiftra- 
tion of juflricc which renders the rights of the 
meaneft Britilh fubjedt refpeftable to the greateft, 
and which, by fecuring to every man the fruits 
of his own induftry, gives the greateft and 
moft effcdlual encouragement to every fort of 
induftry. 

If the manufadbures of Great Britain, how- 
ever, haVe been advanced, as they certainly 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been by 
means of the monopoly of that trade, but in 
fpite of the monopoly. The efFeft of the mono- 
poly has been, not to augment the quantity, but 
to alter the quality and ihape of a part of the 
manufadbures of Great Britain, and to accom- 
modate to a market, from which the returns are 
(low and diftant, what would otherwife have been 
accommodated to one from which the returns 
are frequent and near. Its efFedb has confe* 
quently been to turn a part of the capital of 
Great Britain from an employment in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of 
manufadburing induftry, to one in which it 
maintains a much fmaller, and thereby to di- 
mioifh, inftead of increafing, tho whole quantity 
of manufadburing induftry maintained in Great 
Britain. 

Thc monopoly of the colmiy .trade, therefore^ 
Uke all the other mean and malignant expedients 
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all Other countries, but chiefly that of the ^ 
coionics, without in the lead: increafing, but on 
the contrary dimii]ifliing, that of the country in 
whole favour it is eftablilhed. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that 
country, whatever may at any particular time be 
the extent of that capital, from maintaining fo 
great a quantity of produftive labour as it would 
otherwife maintain, and from affording lb great 
a revenue to the Induftrious inhabitants as it 
would otherwife afford. But as capital can be 
increafed only by favings from revenue, the mo- 
nopoly, by hindering it from affording fo great 
a revenue as it would otherwife affoid, neceffarily 
hinders it from increafing fo fall as it would 
otherwife increafe, and confequently from main- 
taining a ftill greater quantity of produftive 
labour, and affording a ftill greater revenue to 
the induftrious inhabitants of that country. One 
great original fource of revenue, therefore, the 
wages of labour, the monopoly muft neceffarily 
have rendered at all times lefs abundant than it 
otherwile would have been^ 

Bv raifing the rate of mercantile profit, the 
monopoly difeourages the improvement of land. 
The profit of improvement depends upon the 
diflPerence between what the land aftually pro- 
duces, and 'y;hac, by the application of a certain 
capital, it can be made to produce. If this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can 
be drawn fr.om« an equal capital in any mere rntile 
employment, the improvement of land will draw 
capital from all mercantile employments. If 

F f 2 the 
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* ° ° ^ to any other, without being obliged to give parf 
account to any public office, without being Kable 
to queftion or exannination , of any kind ; but 
above all, that equal and impartial adminiftra- 
tion of juftice which renders the rights of the 
meancft Britilh fubjeft refpefbable to the greateft, 
and which, by fecuring to every man the fruits 
of his own induftry, gives the greateft and 
moft cfieftual encouragement to every fort of 
induftry. 

If the manufaftures of Great Britain, how- 
ever, haye been advanced, as they certainly 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been by 
means of the monopoly of that trade, but in 
fpite of the monopoly. The cffeft of the mono- 
poly has been, not to augment the quantity, but 
CO alter the quality and fhape of a part of the 
manu&£i:ures of Great Britain, and to accom. 
modate to a market, from which the returns are 
(low and diftant, what would otherwife have been 
accommodated to one from which the returns 
are frequent and near. Its effefl has confe- 
quently been to turn a part of the capital of 
Great Britain from an employment in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of 
manufacturing induftry, to one in which it 
maintains a much fmaller, and thereby to di- 
tninilh, inftead of increafing, diet whole quantity 
of manufacturing induftry maintained in Great, 
Britain. 

The monopoly of die etdony trade, thcreforei 
like all the other mean and malignant expedients 
of the mercantile fyftem, d^irelies the induftry 
II of 
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cf all other countries, but chiefly that of the ^ p* 
cokinies, without in the kaft increafing, but on«— 
the contrary dimiqifliing, that of the country-in 
whofe favour it is eftabliflied. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that 
country, whatever may at any particular time be 
the extent of that capital, from maintaining fo 
great a quantity of produftive labour as it would 
otherwife maintain, and from affording ib great 
a revenue to the Induftrious inhabitants as it 
would otherwife afford. But as capital can be 
increafed only by favings from revenue, the mo- 
nopoly, by hindering it from affording io great 
a revenue as it would otherwife affotd, necelTarily 
hinders it from increafing fo fail as it would 
Otherwife increafe, and confequently from main- 
taining a ftill greater quantity of produdtivc 
labour, and affording a ftill greater revenue to 
the induftrious inhabitants of that country. One 
great original fburce of revenue, therefore, the 
wages of labour, the monopoly muft necelTarily 
have rendered at all times lefs abundant than it 
otherwife would have been. 

By raifing the rate of mercantile profit, the 
monopoly difeourages the improvement of land. 

The profit of improvement depends upon the 
diflfercnce between what the land aftually pro- 
duces, and ^hat, by the application of a certain 
capital, it can be made to produce. If this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can 
be drawn from* an equal capital in any mercantile 
«nployment, the improvement of land will draw 
capital from all mercantile employments. If 

F f a the 
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the profit is left, mercantile employments will 
raw capital from the improvement of lahd. 
Whatever therefore railes the, rate of mercantile 
profit, either lefiens the fuperiority or incrcafcs 
the inferiority of the profit of improvement ; and 
in the one cafe hinders capital from going to im- 
provement, and in the other draws capital from 
it. But by difeouraging improvement, the mo- 
nopoly necclTarily rctaids the natural increafe of 
another great original fource of revenue, the rent 
of land. By raifing the rate of profit too, the 
monopoly neceflarily keeps up the market rate 
of intereft higher than it otherwife would be. 
But the price of land in proportion to the rent 
which it affords, the number of years purchafe 
which is commonly paid for ir, neceflarily falls 
as the rate of interefl: rifes, and rifes as the rite 
of intereft falls. The monopoly, therefore, hurts 
the intereft of the landlord two different ways, 
by retarding the natural increafe, firft, of his 
rent, and, fecondly, of the price which he would 
get for his land in proportion to the rent which 
it affords. 

T HE monopoly, indeed, raifes the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, and thereby augments fomewhat 
the gain of our merchants. But as it obftruAs 
the natural increafe of capital, it tends rather tip 
diminifh than to increafe the fum' total of t^e 
revenue which the inhabitants of the country 
derive from the profits of ftockj a fmall profit 
upon a great capital generally afibrding a greater 
revenue than a great profit upon a fmall one. 
The monopoly raifes the rate of profit, but it 

* hinders 
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hinders the fum of profit from rifing fo high as it ® 
otherwife would do. 

All the original Tources of revenue, the wages 
of labour, the rent of land, and the profits of 
ftock, the monopoly renders much lefs abundant 
than they otherwife would be. To promote the 
little interelt of one little order of men in one 
country, it hurts the intereft of ail other orders 
of men in that country, and of all the men in all 
other countries. 

It is Iblcly by raifing the ordinary rate of profit 
that the monopoly either has proved or could 
prove advantageous to any one particular order 
of men. But befides all the bad effefts to the 
country in general, which have already been men- 
tioned as ncceflarily refulting from a high rate of 
profit; there is one more fatal, perhaps, than 
all thefc put together, but which, if we may 
judge from experience, is inleparably connefled 
with it. The high rate of profit feems every 
where to deftroy that parfimony which in other 
circumftances is natural to the character of the 
merchant. When profits are high, that fober 
virtue feems to be fuperfluous, and expenfive 
luxury to fuit better the affluence of his fituacion. 
But the owners of the great mercantile capitals 
are ncceflarily ^the leaders and conduftors of the 
whole induftry of every nation, and their example 
has a much greater influence upon the manners 
of the whole induftrious part of it than .that of 
any other order of men. If his employer is at- 
tentive and parfimonious, the workman is very 
likely to be fo too; but if the mafter is diflulute 
F f 3 and 
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* ° V diforderly, the fervant who (hapes his wtjrk 

w«v^ according to the pattern which his inafter pre- 
fcribes to him, will ihape his life too according 
to the example which he lets him. Accumula- 
tion is thus prevented in the hands of all thofe 
who arc naturally the moll: difpofed to accumu- 
late } and the funds dcftined for the maintenance 
of produdive labour receive no augmentation 
from the revenue of thofe who ought naturally 
to augiiient them the moft. The capital of the 
country, inftead of increaljng, gradually dwindles 
away, and the quantity of produdive labour 
maintained in it grows every day Icfs and lefs. 
Have the exorbitant piofits of the merchants of 
Cadiz and Lilbon augmented th'e capital of 
Spain and Por'ugal ? Have they alleviated the 
poverty, have they promoted the induftry of thofe 
two beggaily count ies ? Such has been the 
tone of mercantile expcncc in thofe two trading 
cities, that thofe exorbitant profits, far from aug- 
menting the general capital of the country, feem 
fcarcc to have been fufficient to keep up the 
capitals upon which they were made. Foreign 
capitals arc every day intruding themfclves, if I 
may fay fo, more and more into the trade of 
Cadiz and Lilbon. It is to expel thofe foreign 
capitals from a trade which their own grows 
every day more and more iofufficient for carrying 
on, that the Spaniards and Fortoguefe endea- 
vour every day to ftraiten more and more die giv- 
ing bands of their abfurd monopoly. Compare 
the mercantile manners of Cadiz and lilbon 
with thole of Amfterdam, and you will be ftnfi- 

ble 
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ble how differently the conduA and charafter of ^ 
merchants are affected by the high and by the 
low profits of ftock. The merchants of London, 
indeed, have not yet generally become fuch mag> 
nideent lords as thofe of Cadiz and Liibon s 
but neither are they in general fuch attentive and 
parfimonious burghers as thofe of Amfterdam. 
They are fuppofed, however, many of them, to 
be a good deal richer than the greater part of the 
former, and not quite lb rich as many of the lat- 
ter. But the rate of their profit is commonly much 
lower than that of the former, and a good deal 
higher than that of the latter. Light come light 
go, fays the proverb ; and the ordinary tone of ex- 
pence feems every where to be regulated, not fo 
much according to the real ability of fpending, as 
to the fuppofed facility of getting money to fpend. 

It is thus that the fingle advantage which the 
monopoly procures to a fingle order of men, is in 
many different ways hurtful to the general intereft 
of the country. 

To found a great empire for the foie purpofe 
of railing up a people of cuftomers, may at firfl 
fight appear a projeft fit only for a nation of 
Ihopkeepers. It is, however, a projeft altoge- 
ther unfit for a nation of Ihopkcepers but ex- 
tremely fit for a nation whofe government is in- 
fluenced by^lhopkeepers. Such ftatefmen, and 
, fuch ftatefinen only, arc capable of fancying 
that they will find fome advantage in employing 
die blood and treafure of their felloy- citizens, 
to found and maintain fuch an empire. Say 
to a (hopkeeper. Buy me a good eftate, and I 
ihall always buy my clothes at your Ihop, even 
F f 4 though 
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® ®iv. ^ though I (bould pay fomewhat dearer than what 
I can have them for at other Ihops j and you 
will not find him very forward to embrace your 
propofal. But ihould any other perfon buy you 
fuch an eftate, the fhopkeeper will be much 
obliged to your bencfaftor if he would enjoin 
you to buy all your clothes at his fliop. Eng- 
land purchafed from fome of her fubjefts, who 
found themfclves uneafy at home, a great eftate 
in a diftant country. The price, indeed, was 
very fmall, and inftead of thirty years purchafe, 
the ordinary price of land in the prefent times, 
it amounted to little more than the expence of 
the different equipments which made the firft 
difcovery, reconnoitred the coaft, and took a 
fi(ftitious poffeflion of the country. The land 
was good and of great extent, and the cultiva- 
tors having plenty of good ground to work upon, 
and being for fome time at liberty to fell their 
produce where they pleafed, became in the courle 
of little more than thirty or forty years (between 
1620 and 1660) fo numerous and thriving a 
people, that the fhopkeepers and other traders 
of England wilhed to lecure to themfelves 
the monopoly of their cuftom. Without pre- 
tending, therefore, that they had paid any part, 
either of the original purchafe-money, or of the 
fubfequent expence of improvemenc, they peti- 
tioned the parliament that the cultivators of 
America might for the future be confined to their 
fhop j firft, for buying all the goods which they 
wanted from Europe ; and, fecondly, for felling 
all fuch parts of their own produce as thote 
traders might find it convenient to buy. For 
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they did not find it convenient to buy every part ® yjf 
of nt. Some parts of it imported into England 
might have interfered with Ibme of the trades 
which they themfelves carried on at home. Thofe 
particular parts of it, therefore, they were will- 
ing that the colonifts Ihould fell where they 
could ; the farther off the better ; and upon that 
account propofed that their market Ihould be 
confined to the countries fouth of Cape Finifterre. 

A claufe in the famous aA of navigation efta- 
bli.fhed this truly Ihopkeeper propofal into a 
law. 

The maintenance of this monopoly has hither- 
to been the principal, or more properly perhaps 
the foie end, and purpofe of the dominion which 
Great Britain aflumes over her colonies. In the 
exclufive trade, it is fuppofed, conlifts the great 
advantage of provinces, which have never yet 
afforded either revenue or military force for the 
fupport of the civil government, or the defence 
of the mother country. The monopoly is the 
principal badge of their dependency, and it is 
the foie fruit which has hitherto been gathered 
from that dependency. Whatever expence Great 
Britain has hitherto laid out in maintaining this 
dependency, has really been laid out in order to 
fupport this monopoly. The expence of the 
ordinary peace eftablilhment of the colonies 
amounted, before the commencement of the^pre- 
lent difturbances, to the pay of twenty regi- 
ments of footj to the expence of the • artillery, 
ftores, and extraordinary provifions with which 
it was neoeirary to fupply them ; and to the ex- 
pence 
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pence of a very confiderable naval force which 
was conftantly kept up, in order to guard, fr6m 
the fmuggling veflcls of othet nations, the itn- 
menfe coaft of North Annerica, and that of our 
Weft Indian Iflands. The whole cxpence of this 
peace eftablilhment was a charge upon the re- 
venue of Great Britain, and was, at the fame 
time, the fmalleft part of what the dominion of 
the colonies has coft the mother country. If we 
would know the amount of the whole, we muft 
add to the annual expence of this peace eftablifli- 
ment the intereft of the fums which, in confe- 
quence of her confidcring her colonies as pro- 
vinces fubjeft to her dominion. Great Britain 
has upon different occafions laid out upon their 
defence. We muft add to it, in particular, the 
whole expence of the late war, and a great part 
of that of the war which preceded it. The late 
war was altogether a colony quanel, and the 
whole expence of it, in whatever part of the 
world it might have been laid out, whether in 
Germany or the Eaft Indies, ought juftly to be 
ftated to the account of the colonies. It amount- 
ed to more than ninety millions fterling, includ- 
ing not only the new debt which was contrafted, 
but the two (hillings in the pound additional land 
tax, and the fums which were every year borrow- 
ed from the finking fund. The<. Spanilh war 
which began in 1739, principally a 'colony 
quarrel. Its principal objeft was to prevent the 
(earch of the colony fliips which earned on a con- 
traband trade- with the Spxnifh main. This 
whole expence is, in reality, a bounty which has 

been 
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been given in order to fupport a monopbly. ® 
The pretended purpofc of it was to encourage 
the tnanufaftures, and to increafe the commerce 
of Great Britain. But its real efFeff has been to 
saifc the rate of mercantile profit, and to enable 
our merchants to turn into a branch of trade, of 
which the returns are more flow and diftant than 
thofe of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of their capital than they otherwife 
would have done j two events which, if a bounty 
could have prevented, it might perhaps have 
been very well worth while to give fuch a bounty. 

Under the prefent fyftem of man-agement, 
therefore, Great Britain derives nothing but loft 
from the dominion which flie alTumcs over her 
colonies. 

To propofc that Great Britain fliould volun* 
tarily give up all authority over her colonies, 
and leave them to cledt their own magiftrates, 
to ena£t their own laws, and to make peace and 
war as they might think proper, would be to 
propofe fuch a meafure as never was, and never 
will be adopted by any nation in the world. 
No nation ever voluntarily gave up the domi- 
nion of any province, how troublefome foever it 
might be to govern it, and how fmall foever the 
revenue which it afforded might be in propor- 
tion to the {xpence which it occafioned. Such 
facrifices, though they might frequently be agree- 
able to the intereft, are always mortifying to the 
pride of evefy nation, and, what is perhaps of ftill 
greater confequence, they are always contrary to 
the private intcrcfl of the governing part of it, 

who 
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® ®iv, ^ who would thereby be deprived of the difpofal of 

»-«v‘^*nnany places of truft and profit, of many oppor- 
tunities of acquiring wealth' and diilin£lion> 
which the polleffion of the molt turbulent, and, 
to the great body of the people, the moft unpro- 
fitable province feldom fails to afford. The moft 
vifionary enthufiafts would fcarce be capable of 
propofing fuch a meafure, with any lerious hopes 
at leaft of its ever being adopted. If it was 
adopted, however. Great Britain would not only 
be immediately freed from the whole annual ex- 
pence of the peace eftablilhment of the colonies, 
but might fettle with them fuch a treaty of com- 
merce as would effedually fecure to her a free 
trade, more advantageous to the great body of 
the people, though lefs fo to the merchants, 
than the monopoly which Ihe at prefent enjoys. 
By thus parting good friends, the natural affec- 
tion of the colonies to the mother country, which 
perhaps, our late diftenfions have well nigh ex- 
tinguilhed, would quickly revive. It might dif- 
pofe them not only to refpeft, for whole cen- 
turies together, that treaty of commerce which 
they had concluded with us at parting, but to 
favour us in war as well as in trade, and, inftead 
of turbulent and faftious fubjefts, to become our 
moft faithful, affeftionate, and generous allies j 
and the fame fort of parental affeftioh on the one 
fide, and filial refped on the other, might re- 
vive between Great Britain and her colonies, 
which ufed to fubfift between thofc’ of ancient 
Greece and the mother city from which they de- 
feended. 

In 
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In order to render any province advantageous 
to the empire to which it beloi^, it ought to 
afFord, in time of peace, a revenue to the public 
fufficient not only for defraying the whole ex- 
gence of its own peace eftablilhment, but for 
contributing its proportion to the fupport of the 
general government of the empire. Every pro- 
vince neceflarily coutributes, more or lefs, to 
increafe the expence of that general government. 
If any particular province, therefore, does not 
contribute its lhare towards defraying this ex- 
pence, an unequal burden muft be thrown upon 
fqme other part of the empire. The extraordi- 
nary revenue too which every province affords 
to the publjc in time of war, ought, from 
parity of reaibn, to bear the fame proportion to 
the extraordinary revenue of the whole empire 
which its ordinary revenue does in time of peace. 
That neither the ordinary nor extraordinary re- 
venue which Great Britain derives from her co- 
lonies, bears this proportion to the whole re- 
venue of the Britiih empire, will readily be al- 
lowed. The monopoly, it has been fuppofed, 
indeed, by increafing the private revenue of the 
people of Great Britain, and thereby enabling 
them to pay greater taxes, compenfaces the de- 
ficiency of the public revenue of the colonies. 
But this monopoly I have endeavoured to Ihow, 
though a very grievous tax upon the colonies, 
and though it may increafe the revenue of a par- 
ticular order of men in Great Briuin, diminifhes 
inftead increafing that of the great body of the 
people; and confequently diminilhes inftead of 

increafing 
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•^incrcafing the ability of the great body of the 
people to pay taxes. The men too whole revenue 
the monopoly increafes, conllitute a particular 
order, which it is both ablblutely impoflible to 
tax beyond the proportion of other orders, and 
extremely impolitic even to attempt to tax be- 
yond that proportion, as I Diall endeavour to 
fhew in the following book. 'No particular re- 
fource, therefore, can be drawn from this parti- 
cular order. 

T HE tolonics may be taxed either by their own 
alTemblies, or by the parliament of Great Britain. 

That the colony alTemblies can ever be lb 
managed as to levy upon their conftituents a 
public revenue fulEcient, not only p maintain at 
all times their own civil and military eftablilhment, 
but to pay their proper proportion of the expence 
of the general government of the Britilli empire. 
Teems not very probable. It was a long time 
before even the parliament of England, though 
placed immediately under the eye of the fo- 
vereign, could be brought under fuch a fyftem 
of management, or could be rendered fufficiently 
liberal in their grants for fupporting the civil 
and military ellablilbments even of their own 
country. It was only by dillributing among the 
particular members of parliament, a great pare 
either of the offices, or of the difpofal pf the 
offices ariling from this civil and military ella- 
blilhment, that fuch a fyftem of management 
could be eftablilhed even with regard to the par- 
liament of England. But the diftance of the 
colony alTemblies from the eye of the fover^n, 

their 
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their number, their difperied fituation, and their ^ 
vv'ious confticutioos, would render it very diffi- 
cult CO manage them in the fame manner, even 
though the fovereign had the fame means of do- 
ing it : and thofe means are wanting. It would 
be abfolutely impoifible to diftribute among all 
the leading members of all the colony aflem- 
blies fuch a lhare, either of the offices or of the 
difpofal of the offices arifing from the general 
government of the Britifh empire, as to difpole 
them to give up their popularity at home, and to 
tax their conftituents for the fupport of that ge- 
neral government, of which almofi the whole 
emoluments were to be divided among people 
who were ftrangers to them. The unavoidable 
ignorance of adminiftration, befides, concerning 
the relative importance of the different members 
of thofe different aflemblies, the offences which 
muft frequently be given, the blunders which 
muft contlantly be committed in attempting to 
manage them in this manner, feems to render 
fuch a fyfiem of management altogether imprac- 
ticable with regard to them. 

The colony aflemblies, befides, cannot be 
fuppoied the proper judges of what is neoeflary 
for the defence and fupport of the whole empire. 
The care of that defence and fupport is not en- 
trufted to them. It is not their bufinefs, and 
they have no regular means of information con« 
^ning it. The aflembly of a province, like 
the veftry pf a parifh, may judge very properly 
concerning the affairs of its own particular dif- 
trid i but can have no proper means of judging 

concerning 
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* ®j ® concerning thofc of the whole empire. It can-* 

I not even judge properly concerning the propor- 
tion which its own province bears to the whole 
empire ; or concerning the relative degree of its 
wealth and importance^ compared with the other 
provinces; becaufe thofe other provinces are not' 
under the in(pe£l!ion and fuperintendcncy of the 
alTembly of a particular province. What is ne- 
ceflary for the defence and fupport of the whole 
empire, and in what proportion each part ought 
to contribute, can be judged of only by that af- 
fembly which infpeds and iuperintends the af- 
fairs of the whole empire. 

It has been propofed, accordingly, that the 
colonies Ihould be taxed by requifition, the par- 
liament of Great Britain determining the Aim 
which each colony ought to pay, and the pro- 
vincial aATembly aflelTing and levying it in the 
way that fuited bed the circumftances of the 
province. What concerned the whole empire 
would in this way be determined by the affembly 
which infpedls and fuperintends the affairs of the 
whole empire ; and the provincial affairs of each 
colony might ftill be regulated by its own af- 
fembly. Though the colonies Ihould in this 
cafe have no reprefentatives in the Britifh parlia- 
ment, yet, if we may judge by experience, there 
is no probability that the parliamentary requi- 
fition would be unreafonable. The parliament, 
of England has not upon any occafion ihown ^le 
fmalleff difpoAtion to overburden thofe parts of 
the empire which are not reprefented in parlia- 
ment. The iflands of Guemfey and jerfty, 

without 
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without any means of refifting the authority of® 
parliament, are more lightly taxed than any part 
of Great Britain. , Parliament in attempting to 
excrcifc its fuppofed right, whether well or ill 
grounded, of taxing the colonies, has never 
hitherto demanded of (hem any thing which 
even approached to a juft proportion to what 
was paid by their fellow- fubjefls at home. If 
the contribution of the colonies, belides, was to 
rife or fall in proportion to the rife or fall of the 
land tax, parliament could not tax them with- 
out taxing at the fame time its own conftituents, 
and the colonies might in this cafe be confidered 
as virtually reprefented in parliament. 

Examples are not wanting of empires in 
which all the different provinces arc not taxed, if 
I may be allowed the exprcffion, in one mafs } 
but in which the fovereign regulates the fum 
which each province ought to pay, and in fome 
provinces alfelTes and levies it as he thinks pro- 
per; while in others, he leaves it to be afteffed 
and levied as the refpedive ftates of each pro- 
vince lhall determine. In fome provinces of 
France, the king not only impofes what taxes he 
thinks proper, but alTeffes and levies them in the 
way he thinks proper. From others he demands 
a certain fum, but leaves it to the ftates of each 
province to al|efs and levy that fum as they 
tl^nk proper* According to the fcheme of tax- 
ing ^by requifition, the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain would ftand nearly in the fame fituatipn to- 
wards the colony affemblies, as the king of 
France docs towards the ftates of thofe provinces 
VoL, II. G g which 
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* which ftill enjoy the privilege of having ftates of 
.» their own, the provinces of France which, are 
fuppofed to be the beft governed. 

But though, according to this fcheme, the 
colonies could have no juil reaibn to fear that 
their fhare of the public burdens Ihould ever 
exceed the proper proportion to that of their fel- 
low-citizens at hotnej Great Britain might have 
jud; reafon to fear that it never would amount to 
that proper proportion. The parliament of 
Great Britain has not for fome time paft had the 
fame eftablilhed authority in the colonies which 
the French king has in thofc provinces of 
France which ftill enjoy the privilege of having 
ftates of their own. The colony affemblies, if 
they were not very favourably difpofed (and un- 
lefs more flcilfully managed than they ever have 
been hitherto, they are not very likely to be fo), 
might ftill find many pretences for evading or 
rejefting the moft reafonable requifitions of par- 
liament. A French war breaks out, we (hall 
fuppofc ; ten millions muft . immediately be 
raifed, in order to defend the feat of the empire. 
This fum muft be borrowed upon the credit oi 
fome parliamentary fund mortgi^ed for paying 
the intereft. Part of this fund parliament pro- 
pofes to raife by a tax to be levied in Great Bri- 
tain, and part of it, by a requifition to all the 
different colony aflemblies of America and the 
Weft Indies. Would people readily advance 
their money upon the credit of a fund, ‘ which 
partly depended upon the good humour of all 
thole affemblies, far diftant from the leat of the 

war. 
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war, and fbtnetimes, perhaps, thinking them- ^ 
felvcs not much concerned in the event of it f 
Upon fuch a fund po more money would pro- 
bably be advanced chan what the tax to be levied 
in Great Britain might be fuppoled to anfwer 
for. The whole burden of the debt contrafted 
on account of the war would in this manner fail, 
as it always has done hitherto, upon Great Bri> 
tainj upon a part of the empire, and not upon 
the whole empire. Great Britain is, perhaps, 
fince the world began, the only ftatc which, as it 
has extended its empire, has only increafed its 
expence without once augmenting its refources. 
Other ftates have generally diftjurdened them- 
felves, upon their fubjeft and fubordinate pro- 
vinces, of the* mod confiderable part of the ex- 
pence of defending the empire. Great Britain 
has hitherto fuffered her fubjefl and fubordinate 
provinces to difburden themlelves upon her of 
almoft this whole expence. In order to put 
Great Britain upon a footing of equality with 
her own colonics, which the law has hitherto 
fuppofed to be fubjeft and fubordinate, it leems 
'neceflary, upon the fcheme of taxing them by 
parliamentary requifition, that parliament fhould 
"have fome means of rendering its requilitions im- 
mediately cffedual, in cafe the colony alTemblies 
Ihould attempt to evade or rcjefk them j and 
what thofe means are, it is not very eafy to con- 
c^H{e, and it has not yet been explained. 

Sn<wi.D the parliament of Great Britain, at 
the fame time, be ever fully cftabliflicd in the 
right of taxing the colonies, even independent of 

G g 2 the 
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the confent of their own aflemblies, the innh« 
portance of thofe aHennblies would from that 
moment be at an end> and wi[:h it, that of all the 
leading men of Britifh America. Men defire to 
have fome fhare in the management of public 
affairs chiefty on account of the importance 
which it gives them. Upon the power w'hich the 
greater part of the leading men, the natural arif- 
eocracy of every country, have of prcferving or 
defending their reipeiflive importance, depends 
the ftabilky and duration of every fyftem of free 
government/ }n the attacks which thofe lead- 
ing men are continually making upon the im- 
portance of one another, and in the defence of 
their own, conHlls the whole play of domeftic 
fa<5bion and ambition. The leading men of 
America, like thofe of all other countries, defire 
to preferve their own importance. They feel, or 
imagine, that if their aflemblies, which they are 
fond of calling parliaments, and of confidering 
as equal in authority to the parliament of Great 
Britain, (hould be (b far degraded as to become 
the humble miniffers and executive officers of 
that parliament, the greater part of their own 
importance would be at an end. They have re- 
jefled, therefore, the propofal of being taxed by' 
parliamentary requifition, and like other ambi- 
tious and high-fpirited men, hav^ rather chofen 
to draw the fword in defence of their own im- 
portance. 

Toy^ards the declenlion of the Ronia‘n re- 
public, the allies of Rome, who had borne the 
principal burden of defending the ffate and ex- 
tending 
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tending the empire, demanded to be admitted to ^ 
all the privileges of Roman citizens. Upon 
being refufed, the focial war broke out. During 
the courfe of that war Rome granted tho& 
pj-ivileges to the greater part of them, one by 
one, and in proportion as they detached them- 
felves from the general confederacy. The par- 
liament of Great Britain infifts upoii taxing the 
colonies; and they refule to be taxed by a par- 
liament in which they are not reprelented. If 
to each colony, which Ihould detach itfelf from 
the general confederacy, Great Britain Ihould 
allow fuch a number of reprefentatives as fuited 
the proportion of what it contributed ^ to the 
public revenue of the empire, in confequence 
of its being fubjefted to the fame taxes, and in 
compenfation admitted to the fame freedom of 
trade with its fellow fubjefts at home ; the 
number of its reprefentatives to be augmented 
as the proportion of its contribution might 
afterwards augment ; a new method of acquir- 
ing importance, a new and more dazzling objeft 
^f ambition would be prefented to the leading 
men of each colony. • Inftead of piddling for the 
little prizes which are to be found in what may 
be called the paltry raffle of colony fa(flion ; they 
might then hope, from the prefumption whiclx 
men naturally have in their own ability and 
g^>qd fortune, to draw feme of the great prizes 
whicl Kfom etimes come from the wheel of the 
great Rate lottery of Britifli politics. Unlefs 
this or fome other method is fallen upon, and 
ihere feems to be none more obvious than this, of 
G g 3 preferving 
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•'prcfcrving the importance and of gratifying the 
ambition of the leading men of America, it is 
not very probable that they will ever voluntarily 
fubmit to us ; and we ought to confider that the 
blood which muft be Ihed in forcing them to do 
fo, is, every drop of it, the blood either of thofe 
who are, or of thofe whom we wilh to have for 
our fellow- citizens. They are very weak who flatter 
themfelves that, in the ftatc to which things have 
come, our colonics will be eafily conquered by 
force alone. The perfons who now govern the 
refolutions of what they call their continental 
congrefs, feel in themfelves at this moment a 
degree of importance which, perhaps, the greateft 
fubjefls in Europe Icarce feel. From Ihop- 
keepers, tradefmen, and attornies, they are be- 
come flatel'men and legiflators, and are em- 
ployed in contriving a new form of government 
for an extenfive empire, which, they flatter them- 
fclves, will become, and which, indeed, feems 
very likely to become, one of the greateft and 
moft formidable that ever was in the world. 
Five hundred different people, perhaps, who in 
different ways adl immediately under the con- 
tinental congrefs^ and five hundred thoufand, 
perhaps, who a6b under thofe five hundred, all 
feel in the fame manner a proportionable rife in 
their own importance. Almoft<- every individual 
of the governing party in America, fills, at rre- 
fent, in his own fancy, a ftation fuperior, ryk only 
to what he had ever filled before^ but to what he 
had ever expefted to fill ; and unlefs fome new 
ebjeft of ambition is prefented cither to him oi 

u 
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to his leaders, if he has the ordinary Ipirit of a c a p. 
mat), he will die in defence of that ftation. 

It is a remark of* the prefident Henaut, that we 
now read with pleafure the account of many 
Jittle tranfaflions of the Ligue, which when they 
happened were not perhaps conlidered as very 
important pieces of news. But every man then, 
fays he, fancied himfclf of fome importance ; 
and the innumerable memoirs which have come 
down to us from thofe times were, the greater 
part of them, written by people wlio took plea- 
fure in recording and magnifying events in 
which, they flattered themfelves, they had been 
confiderable aftors. How obftinately the city 
of Paris upon that occafion defended itfelf, 
what a dreadful famine it fupported rather than 
fubmit to the beft and afterwards to the mod be- 
loved of all the French kings, is well known. 

The greater part of the citizens, or thofe who 
governed the greater part of them, fought in de- 
fence of their own importance, which they fore- 
faw was to be at an end whenever the ancient 
government Ihould be re-eftablilhed. Our co- 
lonies, unlefs they can be induced to confent to 
a union, are very likely to defend themfelves 
againd the bed of all mother countries, as obdi> 
nately as the city of Paris did againd one of the 
bed of kings. 

The idea of reprefentation was unknown in 
^^^cient times. When the people of one* date 
were admitted to the right of citizendup in an- 
other, they had no other means of exercidng that 
right but by coming in a body to vote and deli* 

C g4 berate 
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to his leaders, if he has the ordinary fpirit of a c « * p. 
mall, he will die in defence of that ftation. » 

It is a remark o6 the prefident Henaut, that we 
now read with pleafure the account of many 
Jittle tranfaflions of the Ligue, which when they 
happened were not perhaps conHdered as very 
important pieces of news. But every man then, 
fays he, fancied himfcif of fome importance ; 
and the innumerable memoirs which have come 
down to us from thofe times were, the greater 
part of them, written by people who took plea- 
fure in recording and magnifying events in 
which, they flattered themfelves, they had been 
confiderable adlors. How obftinately the city 
of Paris upon that occafion defended itfelfi 
what a dreadful famine it fupported rather than 
fubmic to the beft and afterwards to the moft be- 
loved of all the French kings, is well known. 

The greater part of the citizens, or thofe who 
governed the greater part of them, fought in de- 
fence of their own importance, which they fore- 
faw was to be at an end whenever the ancient 
government Ihould be re-eftabliftied. Our co- 
lonies, unlefs they can be induced to confent to 
a union, are very likely to defend themfelves 
againft the beft of all mother countries, as obfti- 
nately as the city of Paris did againft one of the 
beft of kings. 

The idea of reprefentation was unknown in 
ah ^ient times. When the people of one ftate 
were admitted to the right of citizenftup in an- 
other, they had no other means of exerciftng that 
right but by coming in a body to vote and deli- 
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® ^ berate with the people of that other ftatc. The 

W-vlx^admidlon of the greater part of the inhabitants of 
Italy to the privileges of Roman citizens, com- 
pletely ruined the Roman republic. It was no 
longer pofllble to diftinguifli between who was 
and who was not a Roman citizen. No tribe 
could know its own members. A rabble of any 
kind could be introduced into the aiTemblies of 
the people, could drive out the real citizens, and 
decide upon the affairs of the republic as if they 
themfelves had been fuch. But though America 
were to fend fifty or fixty new reprefentatives to 
parliament, the door-keeper of the houfe of 
commons could not find any great difficulty in 
diftinguifhing between who was and who was not 
a member. Though the Roman conftitution, 
therefore, was necefla|-ily ruined by the union of 
Rome with the allied ftates of Italy, there is not 
the leaft probability that the Britifli conftitution 
would be hurt by the union of Great Britain with 
her colonies. That conftitution, on the con- 
trary, would be completed by it, and feems to 
be imperfect without it. The affembly which 
deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
every part of the ernpire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have reprefentatives 
from every part of it. That this union, how- 
ever, could be eafily effeftuated, or«that difficul- 
ties and great difficulties might not occur in thf.. 
execution, I do not pretend. I have yet h^d 
of none, .however, which appear infprmounTable. 
The principal, perhaps, arife not from the nature 
of things, but from the prgudices and opinions 
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of the people both on this and on the other fide ® 
of the Atlantic. v,,,— 

We on this fido the water are afraid left the 
multitude of American reprefcntatives Ihould 
pverturn the balance of the conftitution, and in- 
creafe too much either the influence of the crown 
on the one hand, or the force of the democracy 
on the other. But if the number of American 
reprclentatives were to be in proportion to the 
produce of American taxation, the number of 
people to be managed would increafe exaflly in 
proportion to the means of managing them; 
and the means of managing to the number of 
people to be managed. The monarchical and 
democratical , parts of the conftitution would, 
after the union, ftand exadlly in the lame degree 
of relative force with regard to one another as 
they had done before. 

The people on the other fide of the water are 
afraid left their diftanre from the feat of govern- 
ment might expofe them to many opprcfTions. 

But their reprefentatives in parliament, of which 
the number ought from the firft to be confider- 
able, would eafily be able to protect them from 
all oppreflion. The diftanc^ could not much 
weaken the dependency of the reprefrntative 
upon the conftitucnt, and the former would ftill 
feel that he owed his feat in parliament, and all 
confequcnce which he derived from it, to the 
go^ki^ill of the latter. It would be the inlereft 
of theTormer* therefore, to cultivate that good- 
will by complaining, with all the authority of a 
member of the legiflaturc, of every outrage which 

any 
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■ ^ any civil or military officer might be guilty of in 

V— 'thofe remote parts of the empire. The diftaticc 
of America from the feat of government, befides, 
the natives of that country might flatter them- 
felves, with fome appearance of reafon too* 
would not be of very long continuance. Such 
has hitherto been the rapid progrefs of that coun- 
try in wealth, population, and improvement, that 
in the courfc of little more than a century, per- 
haps, the produce of American might exceed 
that of Britiih taxation. The feat of the empire 
would then naturally remove itfelf to that part 
of the empire which contributed moft to the 
general defence and fupport of the whole. 

The difeovery of America and that of a 
paflage to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope, are the two greateft and moft important 
events recorded in the hiftory of mankind. 
Their confcquences have already been very great : 
but, in the fhort period of between two and 
three centuries which has elapfed fince thefe dif- 
coveries were made, it is impoffible that the 
whole extent of their confcquences can have been 
fecn. What benefits, or what misfortunes to 
mankind may hereafter refult from thofe great 
events, no human wifdom can forefee. By 
uniting, in fome meafure, the moft diftant parts 
of the world, by enabling them *to relieve one 
another’s wants, to increafe one another’s enjqjt. 
ments, and to encourage one another’s ind^ift'ry, 
their ^neral tendency would feeip to BT* bene- 
ficial. To the natives, however, both of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, all the commercial bene- 
fits 
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fits which can have refulted from thofe events ^ 
hive been funk and loft in the dreadful misfor- 
tunes which they* have occafioned. Thcfe mif- 
fortunes, however, feem to have arifen rather 
from accident than from any thing in the nature 
of thofe events themfelves. At the particular 
time when thcfe difeoveries were made, the fu- 
periority of force happened to be fo great on the 
fide of the Europeans that they were enabled to 
commit with impunity every fort of injuftice in 
thofe remote countries. Hereafter, perhaps, the 
natives of thofe countries may grow ftronger, or 
thofe of Europe may grow weaker, and the in- 
habitants of all the different quarters of the 
world may .arrive at that equality of courage and 
force which, by infpiring mutual fear, can alone 
overawe the injuftice of independent nations into 
fomc fort of refpeft for the rights of one another. 
But nothing feems more likely to eftablilh this 
equality of force than that mutual communica- 
tion of knowledge and of all forts of improve- 
ments which an extenfive commerce from all 
countries to all countries naturally, or rather 
neceffarily, carries along with it. 

In the mean time one of the principal effefts 
of thofe difeoveries has been to raife the mer- 
cantile fyftem to a degree of fplendour and glory 
which it could never otherwife have attained to. 
It is the objeft of that fyftem to enrich a great 
'liiation rather by trade and manufactures than by 
t^eTmproYcment and cultivation of land, rather 
by the induftry of the towns than by that of the 
country. But in confequcnce of thofe dif- 
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* ®jv ^ coveries, the commercial towns of Europe, in- 
of being the manufafturers and carriers for 
but a very fraall part of the world (that part of 
Europe which is walhed by the Atlantic ocean, 
and the countries which lie round the Baltic and 
Mediterranean fcas), have now become the manu- 
fafli.rtrs for the numerous and thriving culti- 
vators of America, and the carriers, and in 
foine ref{)cfts the manufaflurers too, for almofl; 
all the different nations of Alia, Africa, and 
America. Two new worlds have been opened 
to their induftry, each of them much greater 
and more extenfive than the old one, and the 
niaiket of one of them growing ftill greater and 
greater every day. 

The countries which poflefs the colonies of 
Ameiica, and which trade dircd.iy to the Eaft 
Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole Ihcw and fplcn- 
dour of this great commerce Other countries, 
however, notwithftanding all the invidious re- 
llraints by which it is meant to exclude them, 
frequently enjoy a greater lhare of the real 
bencBt of it. The colonies of Spain and Portu- 
gal, for example, give more real encouragement 
to the induftry of other countries than to that of 
Spain and Portugal. In the Angle article of 
linen alone the confumption of thofe colonies 
amounts, it is faid, but I do not? pretend to 
warrant the quantity, to more than three mil- 
lions fterling a year. But this great confun^tioh 
is almoft .entirely fupplied by France, Flanders, 
Holland, and Germany. Spain and Portugal 
furni& but a fmall part of it. The capital 
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which fuppUcs the colonics with this great quan- c « j* 
tlty of linen is annually diftributed among, and w .— ,r~'^ 
furnilhes a revenpc to the inhabitants of thofc 
other countries. The profits of it only are fpenc 
in Spain and Portugal, where they help to fup- 
port the fumptuous profufion of the merchants 
of Cadiz and Lilbon. 

Even the regulations by which each nation 
endeavours to fecure to itfelf the exclufive trade 
of its own colonies, are frequently more hurtful 
to the countries in favour of which they arc 
eftablifhed, than to thofe againfl: which they are 
cftablilhed. The unjuft oppreffion of the in- 
duftry of other countries falls back, if I may fay 
fo, upon the heads of the oppreflbrs, and crufhes 
their induftry more than it docs that of thofe 
other countries. By thofe regulations, for ex- 
ample, the merchant of Hamburgh muft fend 
the linen which he dcftines for the American 
market to London, and he muft bring back 
from thence the tobacco which he deftincs for 
the German market ; becaufe he can neither fend 
the one dircdlly to America, nor bring back the 
other directly from thence. By this reftraint he 
is probably obliged to fell the one Ibmcwhac 
cheaper, and to buy the other fomcwhat dearer 
than he otherwife might have done; and his 
profits are probably fomcwhat abridged by means 
of it. In this trade, however, between Ham- 
"burgh and London, he certainly receives the 
retiSriTS of his capital much more quiokly than 
he could poffibly have done in the diredi trade 
to America, even though we Ihould fuppofe, 

what 
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® o o ^ what is by no means the cafe, that the payment! 
of Ametica were as pun(^ual as thofe of LondoR. 
In the trade, therefore, to wjiich thofe regu- 
lations conflne the merchant of Hamburgh, his 
capital can keep in conftant employment a much 
greater quantity of German induftry than it 
poffibly could have done in the trade from which 
he is excluded. Though the one employment, 
therefore, may to him perhaps be lefs profitable 
than the other, it cannot be lefs advantageous 
to his country. It is quite otherwifc with the 
employment into which the monopoly naturally 
attrafts, if I may fay fo, the capital of the Lon- 
don merchant. That employment may, per- 
haps, be more profitable to him than the greater 
part of other employments, but on account of 
the flowneft of the returns, it cannot be more 
advantageous to his country. 

After all the unjuft attempts, therefore, of 
every country in Europe to engrofs to itfelf the 
whole advantage of the trade of its own colonies, 
no country has yet been able to engrofs to itfelf 
any thing but the expence of fupporting in time 
of peace, and [of defending in time of war, the 
oppreffive authority which it afllimes over them. 
The inconvenicncies refulting from the pofleffion 
of its colonies, every country has engrofied too 
itfelf completelyi The advantages refulting 
from their trade it has been obliged to Ihare with 
many other countries. 

At firft fight, no dqubt, the monopoly^f the 
great commerce of America naturally feems to 
be an acquifition of the hisheft value. To the 
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undifcerning eye of giddy ambition, it naturally c 
prffents itfelf amidft the confuted fcramble of 
politics and war, as a very dazzling objeft to 
fight for. The dazzling fplcndour of the objeft, 
however, the immenlc greatnefs of the com- 
merce, is the very quality which renders tlie 
monopoly of it hurtful, or which makes one 
employment, in its own nature neceffarily lefs 
advantageous to the country than the greater 
part of other employments, abforb a much 
greater proportion of the capital of the country 
than what would otherwife have gone to it. 

The mercantile (lock of every country, it has 
been Ihewn in the fecond book, naturally feeks, 
if one may, fay fo, the employment moft advan- 
tageous to that country. If it is employed in the 
carrying trade, the country to which it belongs 
becomes the emporium of the goods of all the 
countries whofe trade that ftock carries on. But 
the owner of that ftock neceffarily wilhes to dif- 
pofe of as great a part of thofe goods as he can 
at home. He thereby faves himfelf the trouble, 
rilk, and expence, of exportation, and he will 
upon that account be glad to fell them at home, 
not only for a much fmallcr price, but with 
fomewhat a fmallcr profit than he might expeft 
to make by fending them abroad. He naturally, 
therefore, endeavours as much as he can to turn 
his carrying trade into a foreign trade of con- 
fumption. If his ftock again is employed in a 
for^l^ trade of confumption, he will, for the 
fame realbn, be glad to dii'pofe of at home as 
great a part as he can of the home goods, which 
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® ^ he coUeds in order to export to fome forexgd 

t-i- v— market, and he will thus endeavour, as much, as 
he can, to turn his foreign erfde of confumptton 
into a honje trade. The mercantile ftock of 
every country naturally courts in this manner the 
near, and ihuns the diftant employment j na- 
turally courts the employment in which the re- 
turns are frequent, and ihuns that in .which they 
are diftant and (lowj naturally courts the em- 
ployment in which it can maintain the greateft 
quantity of produftive labour in the country to 
which it belong-s, or in which its owner refides, 
and ftiuns that in which it can maintain there the 
fmallcft quantity. It naturally courts the em- 
ployment which in ordinary cafes is moft advan- 
tageous, and fhuns that which in ordinary cafes 
is lead advantageous to that country. 

But if in any of thofc diftant employments, 
which in ordinary cafes are lefs advantageous to 
the country, the proHt ftiould happen to rife 
fomewhat higher than what is fufticient to ba- 
lance the natural preference which is given to 
nearer employments, this fuperiority of proftc 
will draw ftock from thofc nearer employments,' 
till the profits of all return to their proper level. 
1 his fuperiority of profit, however, is a proof 
that in the aftual circumftances of the fociety, 
thofe diftant employments are fomewhat under- 
ftocked in proportion to other employments, and 
that "the ftock of the fociety is not diftributed in 
the propereft manner amt^g all the d^euent 
employments carried on in it. It is a proof that' 
fomethtng is either bought cheaper or fold dearer 
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than it ought to be, and that Ibme particular^ p* 
clafs of citizens is more or lefs oppreflcd either 
by paying rbore or by getting lefs than what is 
fuitable to that equality, which ought to take 
place, and which naturally does take place 
^mong all the different clafles of them. Though 
the lame capital never will maintain the fame 
quantity of produ£tive labour in a diftant as in a 
near employment, yet i dilfant employment may 
be as neceflary fot the welfare of the fociety as a 
near one; the goods which the diftant employ- 
ment deals in being neceflary, perhaps, for car- 
rying on many of the nearer employments. But 
if the profits of thofe who deal in fuch goods are 
above their proper level, thofe goods will be fold 
dearer than they ought to be, or Ibmewhat above 
their natural price, and all thofe engaged in the 
nearer employments will be more or lefs op- 
prefled by this high price. Their interell, there- 
fore! in this Cafe requires that fome flock fliould 
be withdrawn from thofe nearer employments, 
and turned towards that diftant one, in order to 
reduce its profits to their proper level, and the 
price of the goods which It deals in to their 
natural price. In this extraordinary cafe, the 
public intereft requires that fome flock fliould 
be withdrawn from thofe employments which in 
ordinary cafej are more advantageous; and 
turned towards one which in ordinary cafes is 
lefs advantageous to the public t and in 'this 
extr^iJinary cafe, the natural interefts and in- 
clinations of 'men coincide as exaflly with the 
public intereft as in all other' ordinary cafes, 
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® °iv, ^ lead them to withdraw ftock fiom the near, 
I and to turn it towards the diftant employment. 

It is thus that the private interefts and palllons 
of individuals naturally difpofe them to turn 
their ftock towards the employments which in 
ordinary cafes are moft advantageous to the fo- 
cicty. But if from this natural preference they 
Ihould turn too much of it towards thofe em- 
ployments, the fall of profit in them and the 
rife of it in all others immediately difpofe them 
to alter this faulty diftribution. Without any 
intervention of law, therefore, the private inte- 
refts and pafilons of men naturally lead them to 
divide and diftribute the ftock of every fociety, 
among all the different employments carried on 
in it, as nearly as poffible in the proportion 
which is moft agreeable to the intereft of the 
whole fociety. 

All the different regulations of the mercan- 
tile lyftem ncceffarily derange more or Icfs this 
natural and moft advantageous diftribution of 
ftock. But thofe which concern the trade to 
America and the Eaft Indies derange it perhaps 
more than any other j becaufe the trade to thofe 
two great continents abfoibs a greater quantity of 
ftock than any two other blanches of trade. 
'I'he regulations, however, by which this de- 
rangement is effedted in thofe two different 
branches of trade are not altogefner the fame. 
Mohopoly is the great engine of both but it is 
a different fort of monopoly. Monopol3J^of one 
^kind or another, indeed, feems to be the foie 
engine of the mercantile fyftem, 
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In the trade to America every nation en- ^ 
deavours to engrofs as much as pofTible the whole 
rnarket of its own colonics, by fairly excluding 
all other nations from any direft trade to them. 
During the greater part of the fixteenth century, 
the Portugueze endeavoured to manage the trade 
to the Eaft Indies in the fame manner, by 
claiming the foie right of failing in the Indian 
leas, on account of the merit of having firft 
found out the road to them. The Dutch ftill 
continue to exclude all other European nations 
from any direfl trade to their fpice iflands. 
Monopolies of this kind are evidently cftablilhed 
againft all other European nations, who are 
thereby not only excluded from a trade to whicii 
it might be* convenient for them to turn fome 
part of their ftock, but are obliged to buy the 
goods which that trade deals in fomewhat dearer, 
than if they could import them themfelves di- 
redly from the countries which produce them. 

But fince the fall of the power of Portugal, 
no European nation has claimed the exclufive 
right of failing in the Indian feas, of which the 
principal ports are now open to the Ihips of all 
European nations. Except in Portugal, how- 
ever, and within thefe few years in France, the 
trade to the Eaft Indies has in every I'uropean 
country been fubjeded to an eyclufive company. 
Monopolies of this kind are properly cftablilhed 
againft the very nation which erecls them. The 
greater |)art of that nation are thereby ijot only^ 
excluded frort a trade to which it might be con- 
H h 2 venient 
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^ venicnt for them to turn fome part of their flock, 
»-^but are obliged to buy the goods which that 
trade deals in, fomewhat des^er than if it was 
open and free to all their countrymen. Since 
the eflablifhment of the Englifli Eaft India com- 
pany, for .example, the other inh^itants of 
England, over and above being excluded from 
the trade, mufl have paid in the price of the Eaft 
India goods which they have confumed, not 
only for all the extraordinary proSts which the 
company may have made upon thofe goods in 
confequence of their monopoly, but for all the 
extraordinary wafte which the fraud and abufe, 
infcparable from the management of the affairs 
of fo great a company, mufl neceffarily have 
occafioned. The abfurdity of this fecond kind 
of monopoly, therefore, is much more manifeft 
than that of the firft. 

Both thefe kinds of monopolies derange more 
or lefs the natural diftribution of the ftock of the 
fociety ; but they do not always derange it in the 
fame way. 

Monopolibs of the flrfl kind always attrad 
to the particular trade in which they are efta- 
blilhed, a greater proportion of the flock of the 
fociety than what would go to that trade of its 
own accord. 

Monopolies of the fecond ki|uJ may fomc- 
times attract ftock towards the particular trade 
in which they are eflablilhed, and fometimes 
^ repel it from that trade according to' different 
circumftances* In poor countries' they naturally 
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attraft towards that trade morc ftock than would 
otherwife go to it. In rich countries they na- 
turally repel from 'it a good deal of ftock which 
would otherwife go to it. 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, 
for example, would probably have never fent a 
fingle (hip to the Eaft Indies, had not the trade 
been fubjefted to an exclufive company. The 
fftablifhnKHt of fuch a company ncceffarily en- 
courages adventurers. Their monopoly fecures 
them againft all competitors in the home market, 
and they have the fame chance for foreign mar- 
kets with the traders of other nations. Their 
monopoly (hows them the certainty of a great 
profit upon • a confiderable quantity of goods, 
and the chance of a confiderable profit upon a 
great quantity. Without fuch extraordinary en- 
couragement, the poor traders of fuch poor 
countries would probably never have thought of 
hazarding their fmall capitals in lb very dillant 
and uncertain an adventure as the trade to 
the Eaft Indies muft naturally have appeared to 
them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the con- 
trary, would probably, in the cafe of a free 
trade, fend many more Ihips to the Eaft Indies 
than it aiftually does. The limited ftock of the 
Dutch Eaft India Company probably repels from 
that trade many great mercantile capitals \5hich 
would cHherwile go to it. The mercantile capital 
of Aolland fo great that it is, as it were, con- 
tinually overflowing, fometimes into the public 
funds of foreign countries, fometimes- into loans 
H h 3 to 
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® ^ venicnt for them to turn fomc part of their ftock, 

»— V- — 'but are obliged to buy the goods which that 
trade deals in, fbmewhat de^er than if it was 
open and free to all their countrymen. Since 
the eftablifhment of the Englilh Eaft India com- 
pany, for .example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from 
the trade, muft have paid in the price of the Eaft 
India goods which they have confumed, not 
only for all the extraordinary profits which the 
company may have made upon thofe goods in 
confequencc of their monopoly, but for all the 
extraordinary waftc which the fraud and abufe, 
infeparable from the management of the affairs 
of fo great a company, muft neceffarily have 
occafioned. The abfurdity of this fecond kind 
of monopoly, therefore, is much more manifeft 
than that of the firft. 

Both thefe kinds of monopolies derange more 
or lefs the natural diftribution of the ftock of the 
fociety : but they do not always derange it in the 
fame way. 

Monopolics of the firft kind always attract 
to the particular trade in which they are efta- 
blifhed, a greater proportion of the ftock of the 
fociety than what would go to that trade of its 
own accord. 

MoNOPOLtEs of the fccond kijnd may ibme- 
times attract ftock towards the particular trade 
in which they are eftablifhed, and fometimes 
repel it from that trade according to- different 
circumftanccs. In poor countries' they naturally 
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attraft towards that trade more'ftock than would 
otberwife go to it. In rich countries they na- 
turally repel from it a good deal of ftock which 
would otherwiie go to it. 

. Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, 
for example, would probably have never lent a 
Angle Ihip to the Eaft Indies, had not the trade 
been fubjeded to an exclufive company. The 
eftablilhment of fuch a company neceffarily en- 
courages adventurers. Their monopoly fccurcs 
them againft all competitors in the home market, 
and they have the fame chance for foreign mar- 
kets with the traders of other nations. Their 
monopoly Ihows them the certainty of a great 
profit upon •* a confiderable quantity of goods, 
and the chance of a confiderable profit upon a 
great quantity. Without fuch extraordinary en- 
couragement, the poor traders of fuch poor 
countries would probably never have thought of 
hazarding their fmall capitals in fo very diAant 
and uncertain an adventure as the trade to 
the EaA Indies mu A naturally have appeared to 
them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the con- 
trary, would probably, in the cafe of a free 
trade, fend many more Aiips to the EaA Indies 
than it afitually does. The limited Aock of the 
Dutch EaA Ifldia Company probably repels from 
that trade many great mercantile capitals v^hich 
would otherwifc go to it. The mercantile. capital 
of I^olland ii| fo great that it is, as it were, con- 
tinually overflowing, femetimes into the public 
funds of foreign countries, fometimes- into loans 
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** ^\v ^ private traders and adventurers of foreign 
countries, fometimes into the moft round-about 
foreign trades of confumption, and fometimes 
into the carrying trade. All near employments 
being completely filled up, all the capital which 
can be placed in them with any tolerable pro- 
fit being already placed in them, the capital 
of Holland necelfarily flovvs towaids the moft 
diftant employments. The trade to the Eaft 
Indies, if it were altogether free, would probably 
ablbrb the greater part of this redundant capital. 
The Eaft Indies offer a market both for the ma- 
nufadlurcs of Eutope and for the gold and filver 
as well as for fevcral other produftions of Ame- 
rica, greater and more extenfive than ooth Europe 
and America put together. 

Every derangement of the natural diftiibu- 
tion of ftock is necelfarily hurtful to the fociety 
in which it takes place ; whether it be by re- 
pelling from a particular trade the ftock which 
would otherwife go to it, or by attraifting to- 
wards a particular trade that which would not 
otherwife come to it. Ifj without any exclufive 
company, the trade of Holland to the Eaft Indies 
would be greater than it adually is, that country 
muft fuffer a confiderable lofs by part of its ca- 
pital being excluded from the employment moft 
convenient for that part. And *n the fame 
manner, if, without an exclufive company, the 
trade of Sweden and Denmark to the Eaft Irjidies 
would be lefs than it aiftually is, or, what per- 
Jiaps is more pj-obable, would not exift at all, 
thofe two countries muft likewife fuffer a con- 
fiderable 
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fiderable lols by part of their capital being ^ p. 
drawn into an employment which mud be more'— y— J 
or lefs unfuitable *to their prefcnt circumftances. 

Better for them, perhaps, in their prefent cir- 
cumftances, to buy Eaft India goods of other 
nations, even though they fhould pay fomewhat 
dearer, than to turn fo great a part of their fmall 
capital to fo very diftant a trade, in which the 
returns are fo very flow, in which that capital 
can maintain fo fmall a quantity of produflive 
labour at home, where produftivc labour is fo 
much wanted, where fo little is done, and where 
fo much is to do. 

Though without an exclufive company, there- 
fore, a particular country ftiould not be able to 
carry on any diredt trade to the Eaft Indies, it 
will not from thence follow that fuch a company 
ought to be eftablifhed there, but only that fuch 
a country ought not in thcle circumftances to* 
trade diredly to the Eaft Indies. That fuch 
companies are not in general neceflary for carry- 
ing on the Eaft India trade, is fufficiently demon- 
ftrated by the experience of the Portugueze, who 
enjoyed almoft the whole of it for more than a 
century together without any exclufive company. 

No private merchant, it has been faid, could 
well have capital fufficient to maintain faftors 
and agents in the different ports of the Eaft 
Indies, in order to provide goods for the^lhips 
which ,he might occafionally fend thither ; and 
yet| unlefs Jie was able to do this, the* difficulty 
of finding a cargo might frequently make his 
Ihips lofe the feafon for returning, and the ex- 
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pence of fo long a delay would not only eat up 
the whole profit of the adventure, but frequently 
occafion a very confidcrable Jofs, This argu- 
ment, however, if it proved any thing at all, 
would prove that no one great branch of trade 
could be carried on without an exclufive com-' 
pany, which is contrary to the experience of all 
nations. There is no great branch of trade 
in which the capital of any one private merchant 
is fufficient for carrying on all the fubordinate 
branches which muft be carried on, in order to 
carry on the principal one. But when a nation 
is ripe for any great branch of trade, fome mer- 
chants naturally turn their capitals towards the 
principal, and fome towards the ^ fubordinate 
branches of it •, and though all the difl’Vent 
branches of it are in this manner carried on, yet 
it very feldorn happens that they arc all carried 
on by the capital of one private merchant. . If a 
nation, therefore, is ripe for the Eaft India trade, 
a certain portion of its capital will naturally di- 
vide itfclf among all the different branches of 
that trade. Some of its merchants will find it 
for their intereft to refide in the Eaft Indies, and 
to employ their capitals there in providing goods 
for the ihips which are to be lent out by other 
merchants who refide in Europe. The fcttle- 
ments which different European ^nations have 
obtained in the Eaft Indies, if they were taken 
frorm the exclufive companies to which they at 
prefent belong, and put under the imlncdiate 
proteiftion of the fovereign, would render this re- 
sidence both fafe and eafy, at Icaft to the mer- 
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chants of the particular nations to whom thofc ® p* 
lettlements belong. If at any particular time'— \ — 
that part of the capital of any country which of 
ICS own accord tended and inclined, if 1 may fay 
fo, towards the Eaft India trade, was not fufii- 
cient for carrying on all thofe different branches 
of it, it would be a proof that, at that particular 
time, that country was not ripe for that trade, 
and that it would do better to buy for fomc 
time, even at a higher price, from other Eu- 
ropean nations, the Eaft India goods it had oc- 
cafion for, than to import them itfelf diredlly 
from the Eaft Indies. What it might lofe by 
the high price of thofe goods could feldom be 
equal to the lofs which it would fuftain by the 
diftraftion of a large portion of its capital from 
other employments more neceflary, or more ufe- 
ful, or more fuitable to its circumftances and 
fituation, than a direft trade to the Eaft Indies. 

Though the Europeans poflefs many con- 
fiderable fettlements both upon the coaft of 
Africa and in the Eaft Indies, they have not 
yet eftablifhed in either of thofe countries fuch 
numerous and thriving colonics as thofe in the 
iflands and continent of America. Africa, how- 
ever, as well as feveral of the countries compre- 
hended under the general name of the Eaft In- 
dies, are inhabited by barbarous nations. But 
thofe nations were by no means fo weak and 
defencqlefs as the miferable and helplefs Ameri- 
pan'^j *and in proportion to the natural fertility 
of the countries which they inhabited, they were 
hefides mufh more populous. The moft barba- 
rous 
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^ rous nations either of Africa or of the Eaft 

^Indies were fhepherdsj even the Hottentots 
were fo. But the natives of every part of Ame- 
rica, except Mexico and Peru, were only hunt- 
ers; and the difference is very great between the 
number of (hepherds and that of hunters whom 
the fame extent of equally fertile territory can 
maintain. In Africa and the Eafl Indies, there- 
fore, it was more di/Ucult to difplace the natives, 
and to extend the European plantations over the 
greater part of the lands of the original inhabit- 
ants. The genius of exclufive companies, be- 
ftdes, is unfavourable, it has already been ob- 
ferved, to the growth of new colonies, and has 
probably been the principal caufe • of the little 
jnogrefs which they have made in the Eaft In- 
dies. The Portugueze carried on the trade both 
to Africa and the Eaft Indies without any exclu- 
five companies, and their fettlements at Congo, 
Angola, and Bcnguela on the coaft of Africa, 
and at Goa in the Eaft Indies, though much 
depreffed by fuperftition and every fort of bad 
government, yet bear fome faint rcfemblance to 
the colonics of America, and are partly inhabited 
by Portugueze who have been eftablifhed there 
for feveral generations. The Dutch fettlenoents 
at the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, are 
at prefent the moft conflderable Colonies which 
the Europeans have eftablifhed cither in Africa 
or in the Eaft Indies, and both thefe fetrlcments 
are peculiarly fortunate in their fit{.iation. • Vhe 
Cape of Good Hope vs’as inhabited by a race of 
people almoft as barbarous and quite as inca- 

6 pable 
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paWe of defendrng themfelves as the natives of ® 
Arikrica. It is befides the half-way houfe, if 
one may fay fo, between Europe and the Eaft 
Indies, at which almoft every European fhip 
makes fome flay both in going and returning. 
The fupplying of thofe fhips with every fort of 
frefh provifions, with fruit and fometimes with 
wine, affords alone a very extenfivc market for 
the furplus produce of the colonifts. What the 
Cape of Good Hope is between Europe and 
every part of the Eaft Indies, Batavia is between 
tlie principal countries of the Eaft Indies. It 
lies upon the moft frequented road from Indof- 
t.in to China and Japan, and is nearly about 
mid- way upon that road. Almoft all the ftiips 
too that fail between Europe and China touch at 
Batavia j and it is, over and above all this, the 
center and principal mart of what is called the 
country trade of the Eaft Indies j not only of 
that part of it which is carried on by Europeans, 
but of that which is carried on by the native In- 
dians; and vclTels navigated by the inhabitants 
of China and Japan, of Tonquin, Malacca, 
Cochin-China, and the ifland of Celebes, arc 
frequently to be feen in its port. Such advan- 
tageous fituations have enabled thofe two colo- 
nies to furmount all the obftacles which the 
oppreflive genius of an exclufivc company may 
have occafionally oppofcd to their growth. 'J'hey 
have enabled Batavia to furmount the additional 

I# 

difadli/antage pi perhaps the moft unwlfolefome 
climate in the world. 


The 
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K The Engliih and Dutch companies, though 
they have eftabliihed no confiderable colonies, 
except the two above mentioned, have both 
made conliderable conquefts in the Eafl: Indies. 
But in the manner in which they both govern, 
their new fubjedls, the natural genius of an ex- 
clufive company has fhown itfclf moft diftinftly. 
In the fpice iQands the Dutch are faid to burn all 
the fpiceries which a fertile feafon produces be- 
yond what they expcft to difpofe of in Eu- 
rope with fuch a profit as they think fufBcient. 
In the ifiands where they have no fettlements, 
they give a premium to thofe who colledt the 
young bloflbms and green leaves of the clove 
and nutmeg trees which naturally grow there, 
but which this favage policy has now, it is faid, 
almoft completely extirpated. Even in the 
iflands where they have fettlements they have 
very much reduced, it is faid, the number of 
thofe trees. If the produce , even of their -own 
iflands was much greater than what fuited their 
market, the natives, they fufpeft, might find 
means to convey feme part of it to other na- 
tions; and the befl: way, they imagine, to fecure 
their own monopoly, is to take care that no 
more ihall grow than what they themfelves carry 
to market. By diflerent arts of oppreflion they 
have reduced the population of feveral of the 
Moluccas nearly to the number which is fuffi- 
cient to fupply with frelh provifions and other 
necelTarics of life their own infigiflficant gTirri- 
fons, and fuch of their Ihips as occafionally come 

there 
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there for a cargo of fpices. Under the govern-^ ^ i*. 

ment even of the Portugueze, however, thole'— v—o 
idands are faid to have been tolerably well inha- 
bited. The Engliln connpany have not yee had 
time to eftablilh in Bengal fo perfeftly deftruflive 
a fyftem. The plan of their government, how- 
ever, has had exaftly the fame tendency. It has 
not been uncommon, I am well alTured, for the 
chief, that is, the firft clerk of a faftory, to order 
a peafant to plough up a rich field of poppies, 
and fow it with rice or fome other grain. The 
pretence was, to prevent a fcarcity of proviGons ; 
but the real reafon, to give the chief an oppor- 
tunity of felling at a better price a large quan- 
tity of opium, which he happened then to have 
upon hand.' Upon other occaGons the order has 
been reverfed j and a rich Geld of rice or other 
grain as been ploughed up, in order to make 
room for a plantation of poppies; when the 
chief forefaw that extraordinary proGt was likely 
to be made by opium. The fervants of the 
company have upon Icveral occaGons attempted 
to eftablifli in their own favour the monopoly of 
fome of tjjc moll important branches, not only 
of the foreign, but of the inland trade of the 
country. Had they been allowed to go on, it 
is impoGible that they fhoiild not at fome time 
or another have attempted to reftrain the pro- 
dudlion of the particular articles of -which they 
had thus ufurped the monopoly, not only the 
quantity which they themfelves could purchafe, 
but ' to that jvhich they could expedt to 'fell with 
fuch a proGt as they might think fufEcieqt. In 

II ' ' the 
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® the courfe of a century or two, the policy of the 

»— -V-— ' Englifh company would in this manner have 
probably proved as corppletely detlrudive as that 
of the Dutch. 

Nothing, however, can be more direftly 
contrary to the real interell of thofe companies, 
confiJered as the fovereigns of the countries 
which they have conquered, than this deHrudive 
plan. In almoft all countries the revenue of the 
fovereign is drawn from that of the people. The 
greater the revenue of the people, therefore, the 
greater the annual produce of their land and 
labour, the more they can alford to the fove- 
reign. It is his inccreft, therefore, to increafe as 
much as poiLble that annual produce. But if 
this is the interell of every fovereigrf, it is pecu- 
liarly fo of one whofe revenue, like that of the 
Ibvereign of Bengal, arilcs chiefly from a land- 
rent. That lent inufl: ncceflarily be in propor- 
tion to the quantity and value of the produce, 
and both the one and tlie other mufl: depend 
upon the extent of the market. The quantity 
will always be fuited with more or lefs exadlnefs 
to the confumption of thofe who can afford to 
pay for it, and the price which they will pgy will 
always be in proportion to the eagernefs of their 
competition- It is the intereft of fuch a fove- 
reign, . therefore, to open the moft extenfive 
market far the produce of his country, to allow 
the moft perfeft freedom of commerce, in order 
to increafe as much as pofliblc the number and 
the connpetition of buyers j and qpon thisi. ac- 
count to abolilh^ not only ail monopolies, but 

all 
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all reftraints upon the tranfportation of the 
home produce from one part of the country to^— 
andthcr, upon its exportation to foreign coun- 
tries, or upon the importation of goods of any 
kind for which it can be exchanged. He is in 
this manner moil likely to increafe both the 
quantity and value of that produce, and confe- 
quently of his own fhare of it, or of his own 
revenue. 

.But a company of merchants are, it feems, 
incapable of coufidering themfelves as fovc- 
reigns, even after they have become fuch. 

Trade, or buying in order to fell again, they 
Hill confider as their principal bufinefs, and by a 
ftrange abfurdity, regard the charaftcr of the fove- 
reign, as but an appendix to that of the mer- 
chant, as fomeihing which ought to be made 
fubfervient to it, or by means of which they 
may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, anti 
thereby to fell with a better profit in Europe. 

They endeavour for this purpofe to keep out as 
much as poflible all competitors from the mar- 
ket of the countries which are fubjedl to their 
government, and confequently to i educe, at 
lead, fome part of the furplus produce of thofe 
countries to what is barely fufficienc for fupply- 
ing their own demand, or to what they can ex- 
peft to fell in Europe with fuch a .profit as they 
may think rerfonablc. Their merciiiidie‘*habit3 
draw them in this manner, almoft necefij^ily, 
though B<erhaps infenfibly, to prefer upon all or- 
dinary occafiops the little and tranfirory profit of 
the monopolift io the great and pcrmancM re- 

wnue 
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as have had the misfortune to fall under their dif- 
pleafure. T he fervants naturally endeavour to efta- 
bliih the fame monopoly in favour of their own 
private trade as of the public Trade of the (^om-> 
pany. If they are fuSered to a£f as they could 
wilh, they will eftablilh this monopoly openly 
and dircdly, by fairly prohibiting all other people 
from trading in the articles in which they chufe 
to deal; and this, perhaps, is the beft and leail; 
opp-reflive way of eflablifhing it. But if by an 
order from Europe they are prohibited from do- 
ing this, they will, notwithftanding, endeavour 
to eftablifli a monopoly of the fame kind, fecretly 
and indireftly, in a way that is much more de- 
ftruflive to the country. They will employ 
the whole authority of government,' and pervert 
the adminiftration of juftice, in order to harafs 
and ruin thofe who interfere with them in any 
branch of commerce which, by means of agents, 
either concealed, or at leafl: not publicly avowed, 
they may chufe to carry on. But the private 
trade of the fervants will naturally extend to a 
much greater variety of articles than the public 
trade of the company. The public trade of the 
company extends no further than the trade with 
Europe, and comprehends a part only of the 
foreign trade of the country. But the private 
trade of the fervants mzy extend to all the dif- 
fercnt'**b‘«^ti'chcs both of id inland and foreign 
trad-. The monopoly of the company can tend 
only to Hunt the natural growth of that part of 
the fwrplus produce which, in the^cafc of a free 
tradtv, would be exported to Europe. That of 
the ervants tends to flunt the natural grow^ of 

every 
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every part of the produce in which they chufe to ^ 
deal, of what is deftined for home confumption, >- 
as well as of whatjs deftined for exportation ; and 
eo n fe q uently to degrade the cultivation of the 
whole country, and to reduce the number of its 
Inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quantity of 
every fort of produce, even that of the neceflaries 
of life, whenever the fervants of the company 
chufe to deal in them, to what thofe fervants 
can both afford to buy and expetft to fell with 
fuch a profit as pleafes them. 

From the nature of their fituation too the fer- 
vants muft be more dilpofed to fupport with 
rigorous feverity their own intereft againft that 
of the country which they govern, than their 
mafters can be to fupport theirs. The country 
belongs to their mafters, who cannot avoid hav- 
ing fome regard for the intereft of what belongs 
to them. But it does not belong to the fervants. 
The real intereft of their mafters, if they were 
capable of underftanding it, is the fame with that 
of the country*, and it is from ignorance chiefly, 
and the meannefs of mercantile prejudice, that 
they ever opprels it. But the real intereft of the 
fervants is by no means the feme with that of the 
country, and the moft perfedt information would 
not necelTarily put an end to their oppreffions. 
The regulations accordingly wh'^si^Jiaj^ been 
font out from Europe, though they have been fre- 
quently weak, have upon moft occafions^becn 

* s 

• iTlie intereft of every proprietor of India ftock^ however, 
is by no means fthe fame with that of the country inlthe go- 
vernment of wiich his vote gives him fome influenc\ See 
Book V, Chapf Part 3d. 
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^ well-meaning. More intelligence and perhaps 
•— v-~-»lcfs good-meaning has fometiaics appeared in 
thofe cftabliflied by the fcrvanjts in India. It is 
a very fingular government in which every mem- 
ber of the adminiftration wflhes to get out of the 
country, and confequently to have done with 
the government, as foon as he can, and to whofc 
intcrefl:, the day after he has left it and cstrried 
his whole fortune with him, it is perfcdtly indif- 
ferent though the whole country was fwallowed 
up by an caichquakc. 

1 MLAN not, however, by any thing which I 
liave here faid, to throw any odious imputation 
ujion the gtneral charaflcr of the fervants of 
the I’.ail: India company, and much lefs upon 
that of any particular perfons. It is the fyftem 
of government, the fituation in which they arc 
placed, that I mean to cenfure; not the cha- 
raCler of thofe who have afbed in it. They afted 
as tlicir fituation naturally direfted, and they 
who have clamoured the loudeft againft them 
would, probably, not have a£led better themfelves. 
in war and negociatioh, the councils of Madras 
and Calcutta have upon feveral occaQons con- 
duced themfelves with a refolution and decifive 
wifdom which would have done honour to the 


fenate of Rome in the belt days of that republic. 
The .^^nb^r, of thofe councils, , however, had 
been brra to profeffions very different from war 
and ;X)licics. But their fftuation ^lone, without 
education, experience, or even cxamplf, ftenns 


to hai e formed in them all at once the great 
qualj^es which it required, and to jhave infpired 
then, both with abilities and virtue! which they 
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themfelvcs could not well know that they pof- 
fefled. If upon fome occaQons, therefore, it has 
.aoiouted them to*a<5tions jof magnanimity which 
could not well have been expefted from them, we 
•Ihould not wonder if upon others it has prompted 
them to exploits of fomewhat a different nature. 
Such exclufive companies, therefore, are nui- 
fances in every refpedlj always more or lefs in- 
convenient to the countries in which they are 
eftablifhed, and deflruftive to thofe which have 
the misfortune to fall under their government. 


c n A p. VIII. 

Conclujion of the Mercantile Syjlem, 

HOUGH the encouragement of exporta- 
tion, and the difeouragement of importa- 
tion, are the two great engines by which the 
mercantile fyftem propofes to enrich’ every coun- 
try, yet with regard to fome particular commo- 
dities, it feems to follow an oppolite plan : to 
difeourage exportation and to encourage import- 
ation. Its ultimate objeft, however, it pre- 
tifids, is always the fame, to eni^ the country 
by an advantageous balance of traSST*®"*^ dif- 
courages the exportation of the materials o^ ma- 
nufaftuse, and of the inftruments of trade, in 
order to givp our own workmen an adi^ntage, 
and* to enatle them to underfell thofe o\ other 
nations in Al foreign markets; and by re^rain- 

1*3 ’ >ng, 
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well-meaning. More intelligence and perhaps 
lefs good-meaning has Ibmetiancs appeared in 
thofe cltabliflied by the fervan|s in India. It is 
a very fingular government in which every thcm- 
ber of tlie adminiftration wffhes to get out of the 
country, and confeqoently to have done with 
the government, as foon as he can, and to whofc 
Intcreft, the day after he has left it and carried 
his whole foitiine with him, it is perfcftly indif- 
ferent though the whole country was fwallowed 
up by an earthquake. 

I not, however, by any thing which I 

have here faid, to throw any odious imputation 
upon the general charafler of the fervants of 
tlie I',aft India company, and much lefs upon 
that of any particular perfons. It is the fyftem 
of government, the lituation in which they are 
placed, tliat I mean to cenforej not the cha- 
racfler of thofe who have afted in it. They afled 
as their fituation naturally direfled, and they 
who have clamoured the loudeft againfl: them 
would, probably, not have afled better themfelves. 
In war and negociatioh, the councils of Madras 
and Calcutta have upon fcveral occaHons con- 
duiftcd themfelves with a refolution and decifive 
wlldom which would have done honour to the 
fenate of Rome in the bert: days of that republic. 
'I'hc »^emberi«/ of thofe councils, however, had 
been bre^'to profeffions very different from war 
and vjolitics. But their fituation ^one, without 
etlucatiqn, experience, or even example, feems 
to haf'c formed in them all at ortcc the ^reac 
quali^jcs which it required, and to wave infpired 
then^i both with abilities and virtuef which they 

> themfelves 
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themfelvcs could not well know that they pof- ^ 
fefled. If upon fome occaQons, therefore, it has 
.aoiouted them to ‘actions jof magnanimity which 
could not well have been expefted from them, we 
^ould not wonder if upon others it has prompted 
them to exploits of fomewhat a different nature. 

Such exclufive companies, therefore, are nui- 
fances in every refpeifl; always more or lefs in- 
convenient to the countries in which they are 
eftablifhed, and deflrudlive to ihofc which have 
the misfortune to fall under their government. 


C H A P. VIII. 

Concluficn of the Mercantile Syjlem, 

HOUGH the encouragement of exporta- 
tion, and the difeouragement of importa- 
tion, are the two great engines by which the 
mercantile fyftem propofes to enrich’ every coun- 
try, yet with regard to fome particular commo- 
dities, it feems to follow an oppofite plan : to 
difeourage exportation and to encourage import- 
ation. Its ultimate objeft, however, it pre- 
tAds, is always the fame, to the country 

by an advantageous balance of tr^f^l^ dis- 
courages the exportation of the materials o^ ma- 
nufaffuK, and of the inftruments of trade, in 
order to gtv£ our own workmen an adiuntage, 
and to enable them to underfell thofe o\ other 
nations in foreign markets: and by retrain - 

I « 3 ^ »ng» 
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^ ing, in this manner, the exportation of a few 
commodities, of no great price, it propofes to 
occafion a much greater and more valuable.fix* 
portacion of others. It encourages the importa> 
tion of the materials of manufadure, in order 
that our own people may be enabkd to work 
them up more cheaply, and thereby prevent a 
greater and more valuable importation of the 
manufactured commodities. I do not obferve, 
at lead; in our Statute Book, any encouragement 
given to the importation of the inftrumcnts of 
trade. When manufactures have advanced to a 
certain pitch of greatnefs, the fabrication of the 
inftruments of trade becomes itfclf the objeCl of 
a great number of very important manufactures. 
To give any particular encouragement to the 
importation of fuch inftruments, would interfere 
too much with the intereft of thofe manufactures. 
Such importation, therefore, inftcad of being 
encouraged, has frequently been prohibited. 
Thus the importation of wool cards, except from 
Ireland, or when brought in as wreck or prize 
goods, was prohibited by the 3d of Edward IV. ; 
which prohibition was renewed by the 39th of 
Elizabeth, and has been continued and rendered 
perpetual by fubfequent laws. 

The imporr-'tion of the materials of manufac- 
ture Kir^ibitJCtimes been encouragtsl by an ex- 
empt-on from the duties to which other goods 
are fubjeCl, and fometimes by bounties. 

T importation of Iheep’s wool from fcveral 
diftere it countries, of cotton wool frt»m all coun- 
tries, ^of undreffed flax, of the grettter part of 

t dvins 
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dying drugs, of the greater part of undreflfed^ 
hides from Ireland or the Britilh colonies, of feal 
fli i H»"f rom the Britilh Greenland filhcry, of pig 
and bar iron from the Britilh colonies, as well 
^ of feveral other materials of manufacture, has 
been encouraged by an exemption from all 
duties, if properly entered at the cuftomhoul^ 
The private interell; of our merchants and manu- 
fafturers may, perhaps, have extorted from the 
legiflature thefe exemptions, as well as the greater 
part of our other commercial regulations. They 
are, however, perfectly juft and reafonable, and 
if, confiftently with the neceflities of the ftate, 
they could be extended to all the other materials 
of manufa^ure, the public would certainly be 
a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufacturers, how« 
ever, has in Ibme cales extended thefe exemp- 
tions a good deal beyond what can juftly be 
conlidered as the rude materials of their work. 
By the 24 Geo. II. chap. 46. a fmall duty of 
only one penny the pound was impofed upon the 
importation of foreign brown linen yarn, inftead 
of much higher duties to which it had been fub- 
jeCted before, viz. of fixpence the pound upon 
fail yarn, of one (hilling the pound upon ail 
French and Dutch yarn, and >(jf two pounds 
thirteen (hillings and fourpence i^wf'KjfSTiun- 
dred weight of all fpruce or Mufeovia yarn^ But 
our manufacturers were not long fatisfied with 
this reduCtbn. By the 29th of the fame king, 
chap. 1 5. tie fame law which gave a bour^ upon 
the exportation of Britilh and Irilh li^en of 
I i 4 which 
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K which the price did not exceed eighteen pence the 

— >yard, even this fmall duty ujDon the importation 
of brown linen yarn was taken away. 
different operations, however, which are necef- 
fary for the preparation of linen yarn, a good' 
deal more induftry is employed, than in the fub- 
fequent operation of preparing linen cloth from 
linen yarn. To fay nothing of the induftry of 
the flax-growcis and flax-drelfers, three or four 
fpinners, at leaft, are necefiary, in order to keep 
one weaver in conftant employment; and more 
than four-fifths of the whole quantity of labour, 
necefiary for the preparation of linen cloth, is 
employed in that of linen yarn ; but our fpinners 
are poor people, women commonly, fcattered 
about in all different parts of the country, with- 
out fupport or proteAion, It is not by the fale 
of their work, but by that of the complete work 
of the weaveis, that our great mafter manu- 
fadurers make their profits. As it is their in- 
rereft to fill the complete manufadure as dear, 
fo is it to buy the materials as cheap as pof- 
fible. By extorting from the legiflature bounties 
upon the exportation of their own linen, high 
duties upon the importation of all foreign linen, 
and a total prohibition of the home confumption 
of fomc forts «;f French linen, they endeavour 
to feirTFitfi?“t)wn goods as dear as poffibie. By 
encoui;?ging the importation of foreign linen 
yarn, and thereby bringing it into competition 
with th|it which is made by our own people, 
they eifdeavour to buy the work df the poor 
fpinnejk as cheap as poffibie. Thcytiarc as in- 
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tent to keep down the wages of their own weavers, 
as the earnings of the poor fpinners, and it is 
hjriipno means for the benefit of the workman, that 
they endeavour either to raife the price of the 
complete work, or to lower that of the rude ma- 
terials. It is the induftry which is carried on for 
the benefit of the ri.ch and the powerful, that is 
principally encouraged by our mercantile fyftcm. 
That which is carried on for the benefit of the 
poor and the indigent, is too often either ne- 
glefted, or opprefled. 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of 
linen and the exemption from duty upon the 
importation of foreign yarn, which were grant- 
ed only fo? fifteen years, but continued by two 
different prolongations, expire with the end of the 
feflion of parliament which fl^all immediately fol- 
low the 24th of June 1786. 

The encouragement given to the importation 
of the materials of manufadlure by bounties, has, 
been principally confined to fuch as were im- 
ported from our American plantations. 

The firft bounties of this kind were thofe 
granted about the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, upon the importation of naval ftores from 
America. Under this denomination were com- 
prehended timber fit for mafts, and bo^- 

fprits i hempj* tar, pitch, and tui^1^«flrt;i‘^^The 
bounty, however, of one pound the ton ^upon 
mafting'timber, and that of fix pounds the ton 
upqjt hemp, .were extended to fuch as fhauld be 
imported ii*o England from Scotland. \ Both 
fhefe bounties continued without any varAtion, 

at 
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• /# o K at the fame rate, till they were feverally allowed 
expire; that upon hemp on the ift of January 
1741, and that upon m^ing-umber at the<<!» 4 - 
of the felTion of parliament immediately following 
the 24th June 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, underwent, during their 
continuance, feveral alterations. Originally that 
upon tar was four pounds the ton; that upon 
pitch the fame; and that upon turpentine, three 
pounds the ton. The bounty of four pounds 
the ton upon tar was afterwards confined to fuch 
as had been prepared in a particular manner; 
that upon other good, clean, and merchantable 
tar was reduced to two pounds four Ihtllings the 
ton. The bounty upon pitch was likewife re- 
duced to one pound; and that upon turpentine 
to one pound ten (hillings the ton. 

T HE fecond bounty upon the importation of any 
of the materials of manufacture, according to the 
order of time, was that granted by the ai Geo. II. 
chap. 30. upon the importation of indigo from 
the Britilh plantations. When the plantation in- 
digo was worth three- fourths of the price of the 
be(t French indigo, it was by this aCt entitled to a 
bounty of fixpcnce the pound. This bounty, 
which, like nwft others, was granted only for a 
limiteW^^friKr, was continued by feveral prolonga- 
tions*^ but was reduced to four pence the pound. It 
was allowed to expire with the end of the feffion of 
parliament which followed the March lyfii. 

Ti^ third bounty of this kind was that grant- 
ed (i]|iuch about the time that wc ware beginning 
' 1 fome- 
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fomedmes to court and fometimes to quarrel 
with our American colonies) by the 4 Geo. III. 

upon the importation of hemp, or un- 
drcffed flax, from the Britifti plantations. This 
4)ounty was granted for twenty-one years, from 
the a4th June 1764, to the 24th June 1785. 
For the firft fcven years it was to be at the rate 
of eight pounds the ton, for the lecond at fix 
pounds, and for the third at four pounds. It 
^was not extended to Scotland, of which the 
climate (although hemp is fometimes railed 
there, in fmall quantities and of an inferior 
quality) is not very fit for that produce. Such 
a bounty ^upon the importation of Scotch flax 
into England would have been too great a dif- 
couragement to the native produce of the fouthern 
part of the united kingdom* 

The fourth bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by the 5 Geo. III. chap. 45. upon the 
importation of wood from America. It was 
granted for nine years, from the ift January 
1766, to the ift January 1775. During the 
firft three years, it was to be for every hundred 
and twenty good deals, at the rate of one pound; 
and for every load containing fifty cubic feet of 
other fquared timber, at the rate of twelve (hil- 
lings. For the fecond three it 

deals, to be at thi rate of fifteen ftiiflings, and 
for other fquared timber, at the rate off eight 
ibillings*: and for the third three year^ it was 
for^eals, to.be at the rate of ten (hillings, and 
for other fquared timber, at the rate five 
Ihillings. V * 

^ The 
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^ The fifth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
— 'by the 9 Geo. III. chap. 38. upon the importa- 
tion of raw filk from the Britifii plantaiias& - 
It was granted for twenty- one years, from the ift 
January 1770, to the ift January 1791. For 
the firft feven years it was to be at the ' rate of 
twenty-five pounds for every hundred pounds 
value j for the fecond, at twenty pounds; and 
for the third, at fifteen pounds. The rqanage- 
ment of the filk-worm, and the preparation of 
filk, requires fo much hand labour, and labour 
is fo very dear in America, that even this great 
bounty, I have been informed, was not likely 
to produce any confiderablc efFeft. - 

The fixth bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by 11 Geo. III. chap. 50. for the im- 
portation of pipe, hogfiieads, and barrel ftaves 
and heading fiom the Britifh plantations. It 
was granted for nine years, from ill January 
177c, to the tft January 1781. For the firft 
three years, it was for a certain quantity of 
eacli, to be at the rate of fix pounds; for the 
llcond three years, at four pounds; and for the 
thud three years, at two pounds. 

The feventh and laft bounty of this kind, 
was that granted by the 19 Geo. III. chap. 37. 
ijggpn the im^rtation of hemp from Ireland. 
1 1 wS?'^n(»n.'c-d in the fame manner as that for 
the importation of hemp and undrefled flax from 
America, for twenty- one years, from the a4th 
June 1,779, to the 24th June 1800.^ This tpim 
is divicicd, likewife, into three periijds of (even 
years jpach; and in each of thofe periods, the 

rate 
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rate of the Irilh bounty is the fame with that 
of the American. It docs not, however, like 
the American bounty, extend to the importation 
of undrefled flax. It would ^ve been too great 
a difeouragement to the c^ivation of Hat plant 
in Great Britain. When this laft bounty was 
granted, the Britifh and Irilh legiflatures were 
not in much better humour with one another, 
than the Britilh and American had been before. 
But this bo6n to Ireland, it is to be hoped, has 
been granted under more fortunate aulpices, than 
311 thole to America. 

Tnt fame commodities upon which we thus 
gave bounties, when imported from America, 
were fubjraed to confiderable duties when im- 
portec! from any other country. The intereft of 
our American colonies was regarded as the fame 
with that of the mother country. Their wealth 
was confidered as our wealth. Whatever money 
was fent out to them, it was faid, came all back 
to us by the balance of trade, and we could 
never become a farthing the poorer, by any ex- 
pence which we could lay out upon them. They 
were our own in every refpert, and it was an 
cxpence laid out upon the improvement of our 
own propcity, and for the profitable employment 
of our own people. It is unnei^ffary, I appre- 
hendi at prrfenc to fay any 
order to expofc the folly of a fyftem, which fatal 
experien^ce has now fufficiently expofed. ^ Had 
our American colonies really been a part Great 
Brt^iin, thcie"*"bounties might have beeir con- 
fidcred as bounties upon produAion, and lyould 
4 * fti'.l 
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ftill have been liable to all the objeflions to 
which fuch bounties are liable, but to no other. 

The exportation of the materials of manufac- 
ture is fometimes difcouraged by abfolute pruUi- ' 
bitions, |pd fometi'ines by high duties. 

Our woollen manufafturers have been more fuc- 
cefsful than any other clafs of workmen, in per- 
fuading the legiHature that the profperity of the 
nation depended upon the fuccefs and extenlion of 
their particular bufineft. They have not only ob- 
tained a monopoly againfl the confumers by -.•.t 
abfolute prohibition of importing woollen cloths 
from any foreign country; but they have likewife 
obtained another monopoly againfr the Iheep 
farmers and growers of wool, by a {Imil?. p-ohibi- 
tion of the exportation of live Iheep and wool. 
The feverity of many of the laws which have been 
enaftcd for the fecurity of the revenue is very juft- 
ly complained of, as impollng heavy penalties upon 
aftions which, antecedent to the ftatutes that de- 
clared them to be crimes, had always been under- 
ftood to be innocent. But the cruellcft of our re- 
venue laws, I will venture to affirm, are mild and 
gentle, in comparifon of fome of thofe which the 
clamour of our merchants and manufafturers has 
extorted from the legiflature, for the fupport of 
their own abfnrd and oppreffive monopolies. 
TS .!**-.die Ip ^ of Draco, thefe laws may be faid 
to be all written in blood. 

the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3. the exporter 
of Iheep, lambs or rams, was for the firll offence 
to forfeit all his goods for ever, lo fuffer a year’s 
imp^Tonment, and then to have his left hand cut 
10 off* 
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ofF in a market town upon a ma^et day^ to be 
there nailed up j and for the fecond offence to be 
adjudged a felon, and to fuffer death accordingly. 
To prevent the breed of our fhsp from being pro- 
pagated in foreign countries, ^ems to have been 
the obje< 5 b of this law. B^^ne 13th an^ 14th of 
Charles II. chap. 18. the exportation of wool was 
made felony, and the exporter fubjefled to the 
lame penalties and forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, it 
i^to be hoped that neither of thefe flatutes were 
ever executed. The firft of them, however, fb 
Tar as, I know, has never been directly repealed, 
and ^rjeant Hawkins feems to conflder it as 
ftill inn^ce. It may however, perhaps, be 
confiAre^^as virtually repealed by the 12 th of 
Charles II. chap. 32. left. 3. which, without 
cxprefsly taking away the penalties imp>ofcd by 
former ftatutes, impofts a new penalty, viz. 
That of twenty Ihillings for every Iheep ex- 
ported, or attempted to be exported, together 
with the forfeiture of the Iheep and of the owner’s 
(hare of the Iheep. The fecond of them was ex- 
prefsly repealed by the 7th and 8th of William III. 
chap. 28. left. 4. by which it is declared that. 

Whereas the ftatute of the 13th and 14th of 
“ King Charles II. made againll the exportation 
** of wool, among other things^n the faid a^ 
** mentioned,* doth cnaft the fame*' to 
** felony j by the feverity of which penalty the 
** profecution of offenders hath not been Ifo ef- 
** feftually put in execution : Be it, therefore, 
***’cnafted by the authority forefaid, iii|it lb 

*much 
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Bi'o o K ft much of t.ie faid aft, which relates to the* 

C - 1 ■ “ making the faid offence felony, be repealed 

« and made void.” 

♦ •« 

The penalticsj however, which are eithet iau 
pofed by this mii-^er ftatute, or which, though 
impofed by former* ftatutes, arc not repealed by 
this one, are ftill fufficicntly fevere. Befides the 
forfeiture of the goods, the exporter incurs the 
penalty of thiee Ihilimgs for every pound weight 
of wool either exported or attempted to be ex- 
ported, that is about four or five times rl?' 
value. Any merchant or other perfon convifted 
of this offence is difabled from requiring any 
debt or account belonging to him fn m any 
faftor or other perfon. Let his fortup, s^e what 
it will, whether he is or is not able to pa'/ thofe 
heavy penalties, the law means to ruin him com- 
pletely. But as the morals of the great body 
of the people are not yet fb corrupt as thofe of 
the contrivers of this ftatute, I have not heard 
that any advantage has ever been taken of this 
claufe. If the perfon convifted of this offence 
is not able to pay the penalties within three 
months after judgment, he is to be tranfported 
for feven years, and if he returns before the ex- 
piration of that term, he is liable to the pains of 
felony, without, benefit of clergy. The owner 
^a ^he fhip .owing this offence forfeits all his 
intcreft in the Ihip and^furniture. The maftcr 
and mariners knowing this offence forfeit all 
their goods and chattels, wnd fuffer three months 
imprisonment. By a fubfequent ftatute the nsiftcr 
fuffe^s fix months imprifonment. 


In 
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In order to prevent exportatj|E>n> the whole ® yj,j 


to 

H A>. 


inland commerce of wool is laic^nder very b>-ir-'- 
denfome and oppfeiHve reftridpns. It cannot 
be packed in any box, barrelycafk, cafe, cheft, 
pr any other package, byjj^'only in packs of 
leather or pack cloth, on which mufl; be marked 
on the outhde the words wotl or yam, in large- 
letters not lefs than three inches long, on pain 
of forfeiting the fame and the package, and three 
.Jlldllings for every pound weight, to be paid by 
tn^ owner or packer. It cannot be loaden on 
a!by horfe or cart, or carried by land within five 
miles V the coaft, but between fun-rifing and 
fun-fettm^ on pain of forfeiting the fame, the 
horfes Bn<r^arriages. The hundred next adjoin- 
ing CO The fea-coafi, out of or through which the 
wool is carried or exported, fi)rfeits twenty pounds, 
if the wool is under the value of ten pounds j 
and if of greater value, then treble that value, 
together with treble cofts, to be fued for within 
the year. The execution to be againfi: any two 
of the inhabitants, whom the felTions mufi re- 
imburfe, by an afielTment on the other inha- 
bitants, as in the caies of robbery. And if any 
perfon compounds with the hundred for lefs than 
this penalty, he is to be imprifoned for five 
years j and any »ther perfon Npay profecute^ 
Thcfe rcgulaubns take place through the ’^Tifole 
kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Kenf and 
Suilex the reftriflions are (till more troubkfbme. 
ErcJy owner of wool within ten miles of th’V fea- 
coaft muft give an account in writing, thre^ days 
VoL. II. K k , Vter 
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yiv. ^ the next officer of the cuftoms, 

Vic-v-— <»of the number Vf his fleeces, and of the places 
where they are Icjjgcd. And before he removes 
any part of them muft give the like notice of 
the number and weij^t of the fleeces, and of the 
name and abode of the perfon to whom they are 
fold, and of the place to which it is intended 
they fliould be carried. No perfon within fifteen 
miles of the fca, in the faid counties, can buy 
any wool, before he enters into bond to the. 
king, that no part of the wool which he lhall'‘1b 
buy fliall be fold by him to any other perfo'n 
within fifteen miles of the fea. If any ^^ool is 
found carrying towards the fea- fide in,'. \e faid 
counties, unlefs it has been entered arfd l^curity 
given as aforefaid, it is forfeited, and the 
offender alfo forfeits three {hillings for cvegr 
pound weight. If any perfon lays any wool, not 
entered as aforefaid, witliin fifteen miles of the 
fea, it muff be feiied and forfeited, and if, after 
fuch feifure, any perfon lhall claim the fame, he 
muft give fecurity to the exchequer, that if he 
is caft upon trial he (hall pay treble cofts, befides 
all other penalties. 

When fuch reftriftions are impofed upon the 
inland trade, the coafting trade, we may believe, 
,^^not be left^Vcry free. Every owner of wool 
wn^^arrieth *or caufeth to be cafried any wool 
to any port or place on the fea-coaft, in order to 
be fr6m thence tranfported by fea to any other 
place cr port on the coaft, muft firft caufe an 
entry /thereof to be made at the port from whence 
it is ^intended to be conveyed, containing the 
' 1 weight. 
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weight, marks, and number oj the packages, 
before he brings the fame witmn five miles of 
that port ; on paid of forfeiting pe fame, and alfo 
the horfes, carts, and other rarriages; and alfo 
of fufFering and forfeiting^,,*? by the other laws 
in force againfi; the exportation of wool. This 
law, however, (i Will. III. chap. 32.) is fo 
very indulgent as to declare, that “ this fhall not 
hinder any perfon from carrying his wool 
home from the place of {hearing, though it be 
‘^Nvithin five miles of the fea, provided that in 
*^en days after {hearing, and before he remove 
“ the\wool, he do under his hand certify to the 
** nexu^fficer of the cuftoms, the true number 
“ of /eect», and where it is houfed j and do not 
** rernove the fame, without certifying to fuch 
officer, under his hand, his intention fo to do, 
" three days before.” Bond muft be given that 
the wool to be carried coafl:-ways is to be landed 
at the particular port for which it is entered out- 
wards i and if any part of it is landed without the 
prefence of an officer, not only the forfeiture of 
the wool is incurred as in other goods, but the 
ufual additional penalty of three {hillings for 
every pound weight is likewife incurred. 

Our woollen manufadlurcrs, in order to juftify 
their demand of^fuch extraoreXj^ary re{lridtion|^ 
and regulatioifs, confidently alTerted, that Ez/gltm 
wool was of a peculiar quality, fuperior to that 
of any .other country j that the wool of/ other 
countries could not, without fome mixtu«« of it, 
be' wrought up into any tolerable manuf^ure ; 
that fine cloth could not be made without it; 

K k 2 • that 
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that Emgland, Wreforet if the exportation of it 
could be totallyWevented, could monopolize to 
herfelf almoft th^ whole woollen trade of the 
world i and thus, maving no rivals, could fell at 
what price Ihe plw^, and in a Ihort time ac- 
quire the mod: incredible degree of wealth by 
the mod: advantageous balance of trade. This 
dodrine, like mod; other dodrines which are 
confidently adTerted by any confiderable number 
of people, was, and ftill continues to be, mod: im- 
plicitly believed by a much greater number j -Sy 
almoft all thofe who are either unacquainK.^ 
with the woollen trade, or who have notr made 
particular enquiries. It is, however, foXjrfedly 
falfe, that Englidi wool is in any relfsd 'yjecef- 
fary for the making of fine cloth, that it is' alto- 
gether unfit for it. Fine cloth is made altogether 
of Spanidi wool, Englilh wool cannot be even 
fo mixed with Spanidi wool as to enter into the 
compofition without fpoiling and degrading, in 
foine degree, the fabric of the cloth. 

It has been diown in the foregoing part of 
this work, that the effed of thefe regulations has 
been to deprefs the price of Englilh wool, not 
only below what it naturally would be in the pre- 
fent times, but very much below what it ^dually 
was in the timfv of Edward yi. The price of 
wool, when in confequence mf the union 
it became fubjed to the fame regulations, is faid 
to haiic fallen about one h^lf. It is obferved by 
the very accurate and intelligent author of the 
Memoirs of Wool, the Reverend Mr. John 
§mitni that the price of the bed: Englilh wool in 
' England 
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England is generally below what ^ool of a very ^ 
inferior quality connnnonly fells fjr in the market 
of Amftcrdam. *To depreft fhe price of this 
commodity below what may called its natural 
• and proper price^ was t]j5^vowed purpofc of 
thole regulations ; and there leems to be no 
doubt of their having produced the effect that 
was expefted from them. 

This rcduftion of price, it may perhaps be 
4^ught, by difcouraging the growing of wool* 
muft^havc reduced very much the annual pro- 

g .t commodity, though not below what 
was, yet below what, in the prefent 
ings, it would probably have been, 
confequencc of an open and free mar- 
llowed to rife to the natural and pro- 
per price. I am, however, difpoled to believe, 
that the quantity of the annual produce cannot 
have been much, though it may perhaps have 
been a little, affedled by thefc regulations. The 
growing of wool is not the chief purpofe for 
which the Ihecp farmer employs his induftry and 
ftock. He expeAs his profit, not fo much from 
the price of the fleece, as from that of the car- 
cafe i and the average or ordinary price of the 
latter, mull even, in many cafes, make up to 
him whatever dolltiency there \iay be in 
average or orSinary price of the former. It has 
been obftrvcd in the foregoing part of this work, 
that ** 'Whatjevlsv regulations tend to fijflc the 
** price, cither 'qf wool or of raw hid^/ below 
vi'hat it natura% would be, mull, in ^ im- 
** proved and cukiva^d country, have* fome 
IC k 5 " tejiAency 
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^ ** tendency to ^aife the price of butcher’s- meat. 

— /** The price bofh of the great and fmall cattle 
which are fed\ on improved and cultivate^ 
** land, muft be efficient to pay the rent which 
the landlord, and'^he profit which the farmer, 
** has reaibn to expeft from improved and cul- 
** tivated land. If it is not, they will foon ceafe 
to feed them. Whatever part of this price, 
therefore, is not paid by the wool and the 
“ hide, muft be paid by the carcafe. The left 
“ there is paid for the one, the more muft^l^e 
** paid for ‘ the other. In what manneii' 
price is to be divided upon the difFercy 1 parts 
** of the beaft, is indifferent to the landhciffis and 
** farmers, provided it is all paid to'vnerf^' In 
" an improved and culciv;ated country, there- 
fore, their intcreft as landlords and farmers 
“ cannot be much affefted by fuch regulations, 
“ though their intereft as confumers may, by 
** the rife in the price of provifions.” Accord- 
ing to this reafoning, therefore, this degradation 
in the price of wool is not likely, in an improved 
and cultivated country, to occafion any diminu- 
tion in the annual produce of that commodity ; 
except fo far as, by raifing the price of mutton, 
it may foipewhat diminilh the demand for, and 
confequently the -produftion that particular 
'Irbies of butcher’s- meat. Its effed, however, 

even in this way, it is probable, is not very con- 
fidcrab^. 

But '^ though its effeft upon the quantity of the 
annuab produce may not have been very corts* 
fiderame, its efte£t upon the quality, it may 
1 perhaps 
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perhaps be thought, muft neceflktrily have been ^ 
very great. The degradation m the quality of 
Englifli wool, if tioc below wha/ it was in former 
times, yet below what it natjprally would have 
been in the prefent ftate 9#^ improvement and 
cultivation, muft have been, it may perhaps be 
fuppofed, very nearly in proportion to the de- 
gradation of price. As the quality depends upon 
the breed, upon the pafture, and upon the ma- 
nagement and cleanlinefs of the (heep, during 
(S>i^whole progrefs of the growth of the fleece, 
^in^Jttention to thefe circumftances, it may na- 
turally enough be imagined, can never be 
greate^.^than in proportion to the rccompcncc 
whiclf tlft^ price of the fleece is likely to make 
for tne labour and expence which that attention 
requires. It happens, however, that the good- 
nefs of the fleece depends, in a great meafurc> 
upon the health, growth, and bulk of the ani- 
mal; the fame attention which is neceffary for 
the improvement of the carcafe, is, in fome re- 
fpedts, fufficient for that of the fleece. Not- 
withftanding the degradation of price, Englifli 
wool is faid to have been improved confiderably 
during the courle even of the prefent century. 
The improvement nfight perhaps have been 
greater if the jjfice had beei\ better ; but the 
lownefs of p^icc, though it may have obftrucceiC 
yet certainly it has not altogether prevented 
that irqprovement- i 

The violence of thefe r^ulations, ’wreforc, 
- 4 eems to have afieiled neither the quanhty nor 
the quality of the annual produce of wool fb 
K k 4 imuch 
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^ much as it ^ight have Ijeen expefted to do 
(though 1 thinlL it probable that it may have af- 
feded the latterXa good deal more than the for- 
mer); and the i, 7 tereft of the growers of' wool, 
though it rauft haj^ been hurt in Ibme degree, 
feems, upon the whole, to have been much lefs 
hurt than could well have been imagined. 

These conliderations, however, will not juftify 
the abfolute prohibition of the exportation of 
wool. But they will fully juftify the impofition 
of a conGderable tax upon that exportation. ^ 

To hurt in any degree the intereft of at^ 
order of citizens, for no other purpofc /^ut to 
promote that of fome other, is evidently ^ntrary 
to that juftice and equality of treatiji^tN which 
the Ibvereign owes to all the difierent orders of 
his fubjeds. But the prohibition certainly hurts, 
in fome degree, the intereft of the growers of 
wool, for no other purpofe but to promote that of 
the manufa6^arers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to 
contribute to the fupport of the fovereign or 
commonwealth. A tax of five, or even of ten 
(hillings upon the exportation of every tod of 
wool, would produce a very confiderable revenue 
to the fovereign. It would hurt the intereft of 
the growers fon^what lefs th^n the prohibition, 
TJ&eaufc it would not probably logger the price 
of wool quite fo much. It would afford a fuf- 
ficientu advantage to the manufa&urer, becaufe, 
thougli.hfi might not buy his wool altogether lb 
cheap A'ai under the prohibition, he would ftill 
buy itj, at leaft, five or ten (hillings cheaper than 
, xo any 
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any foreign manufaAurer could l^y it, befides 
faying the freight and tnfura^, which die 
other would he obliged to p/y. It is fcarce 
poilibie to devife a tax which (^uld produce any 
confiderable revenue to the I^v/ereign, and at the 
fame time occafion fo littl6' inconveniency to any 
body. 

The prohibition, notwichftanding all the pe- 
nalties which guard it, dees not prevent the 
exportation of wool. It is exported, it is well 
K.\Mjwn, in great quantities. The great differ- 
6«^|l||xtween the price in the home and chat in 
the fwign market, prefents fuch a temptation 
to fmu^ling, that all the rigour of the law can- 
not pievtac it. This illegal exportation is ad- 
vantageous to nobody but the fmuggler. A legal 
exportation fubjed: to a tax, by affording a reve- 
nue to the fovereign, and thereby faving the 
impofition of fome ocher, perhaps, more buiden- 
I'ome and inconvenient taxes, might prove ad- 
vantageous to all the different fubjeds of the 
ftate. 

The exportation of fuller’s earth, or fuller’s 
clay, fuppofed to be neceffary for preparing and 
cleanfing the woollen manufadures, has been 
fubjeded to nearly the fame penalties as the ex- 
porution of wooj, Even tojjacco-pipe clay, 
though acknawli^ed to be different from ful^ 
Icr’s clay, yet, on account of their refemblancc, 
and becaufe fuller's clay might fomcrimes be ex- 
ported as tobacco-pipe clay, has been lai® under 
j^e fame prohibitions and penalties. 
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1^0^ K By the 13111 and 14th of Charles II. chap. 7. 

i^.,y>l^the expCK-cation^ not onl^ of raw hides, but of 
unned leather, Vxcept in th« (hape of boots, 
ihoes, or llipper^i was prohibited; and the law 
gave a monopoly our boot-makers and ihoe- 
makers, not only agaTnfl: our graziers, but againft 
our tanners. By fubfequent ftatutes, our tanners 
have got themfelves exempted from this mono- 
poly, upon paying a fmall tax of only one fhil- 
ling on the hundred weight of tanned leather, 
weighing one hundred and twelve pounds. 
have obtained likewile the drawback o^'|j«P- 
thirds of the excife duties impofed upo4' their 
commodity, even when exported withoi^ further 
manufu£ture. All manufaftures of leathy may 
be exported duty free ; and the exporter ds be- 
fides entitled to the drawback of the whole du- 
ties of excife. Our graziers ftill continue fub- 
jeft to the old monopoly. Graziers feparated 
from one another, and dil'perfed through all the 
different corners of the country, cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, combine together for the 
purpofe either of impofing monopolies upon 
their fellow-citizens, or of exempting themfelves 
from fuch as may have been impofed upon 
them by other people. Manufafturers of all 
kinds, collcdted , together in numerous bodies in 
"Wl great cities, cafily can. ]fevttn,»the horns of 
cattle are prohibited to be exported ; and the 
two inGgnificant trades of the horner and comb- 
maker\ enjoy, in t^is refped, a monopoly againft 
the grpiers. 

< Restraints, 
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Restraints, cither by prohiifirions or by 
taxes, upon the exportation of which arc 

partially, but not ‘completely n?anufa6lured, are 
not peculiar to the manufadturq/ of leather. As 
^ong as any thing remains to^ be done, in order 
to fit any commodity tor irtfmediate ufc and con- 
fumption, our manufacturers think that they 
themfelves ought to have the doing of it. Wool- 
len yarn and worded are prohibited to be ex- 
ported under the fame penalties as wool. Even 
while cloths are fubjeCt to a duty upon exporta- 
rim^^ 1 our dyers have fo far obtained a mono- 
poly ^inft our clothiers. Our clothiers would 
probablv have been able to defend themfelves 
againftj it, ‘but it happens that the greater part of 
our principal clothiers are themfelves Jikewifc 
dyers. Watch-cafes, clock* cafes, and dial* plates 
for clocks and watches, have been prohibited to 
be exported. Our clock- makers and watch- 
makers are, it feems, unwilling that the price of 
this fort of workmandiip fhouid be raifed upon 
them by the competition of foreigners. 

By fome old ftatutes of Ed wan! III., Henry 
Viii., and Edward VI., the exportation of all 
metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were alone 
excepted 5 probably on account of the great 
abundance of thofe^etals ; in exportation of 
which, a confitfcrable part of the trade of the^ 
kingdom m thofe days confided. For the en- 
couragcgient of the mining trader the 5th o| Wil- 
liam and Mary, chap. 17. exempted this 

prohibition, iron, copper, and mundic ynetal 
made from Britilh ore. The exportation of all 

2 % forts 
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forts of copper bars, foreign as well as Briti(b> 
»*was afterwards permitted by the 9th and 20th of 
William III. chap. 26. The Exportation of 00- 
maoufaftured bra fs, of what is called gun>metab 
bell-metal, and IhredT-metal, ftill continues to be 
prohibited. Brafs manufaflures of all forts may 
be exported duty free. 

The exportation of the materials of manufac- 
ture, where it is not altogether prohibited, is in 
many cafes fubjefted to confiderable duties. 

By the 8rh George I . chap. 15., the exp'Sfla- 
tion of all goods the produce or manufa^^rc^f 
Great-Britain, upon which any duties hrd been 
impofed by former ftatutes, was rendered duty 
free. The following goods, however,"* were ex- 
cepted : Allum, lead, lead ore, tin, tanne'd lea- 
ther, copperas, coals, wool, cards, white wool- 
len cloths, lapis calaminaris, Ikins of all forts, 
glue, coney hair or wool, hares wool, hair of all 
forts, horfes, and litharge of lead. If you ex- 
cept horfes, all thefe are either materials of ma- 
nufaflure, or incomplete manufaftures (which 
may be confidered as materials for Hill further 
manufadlure), or inftruments of trade. This 
ftatute leaves them fubjeft to all the old dudes 
which had ever been impofed upon them, the 
old fubfidy and oiie per cent, oytwards. 

**’ By the fame ftatute a great ni^nber of foreign 
drugs fur dyers ule, are exempted from all du- 
ties upon importation. Each of them, how- 
ever, \ afterwards fub^eded to a certain duty* 
not ii^deed a very heavy one, upon exportation. 
Our dyers, it feems* while they thought it for 

their 
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their intereft to encourage the importation of ^ 
thofe drugs, by an exentption from all duties, w. 
thought it likewile *(br their own intereft to throw 
Ibtne fmall difcouragement upon their export* 
t^tioti. The avidity, however, which fuggefted 
this notable piece of mercantile ingenuity, mofl: 
probably difappointed itfelf of its objeft. It 
neceflarily caught the importers to be more 
careful than they might otherwift have been, 
that their importation Ihould not exceed what 
was^^eceflary for the fupply of the home 
The home market was at all times 
likely u> be more fcantily fupplicd j the com- 
modities were at all times likely to be fome- 
what dearer there than they would have been, 
had the exportation been rendered as free as the 
importation. 

By the above-mentioned ftatute, gum fenega 
or gum arabic, being among the enumerated 
dying drugs, might be imported duty free. They 
were rubje6ted, indeed, to a fmall poundage 
duty, amounting only to three-pence in the hun- 
dred weight upon their re-exportation. France 
enjoyed, at that time, an exclufive trade cq the 
country moft produflive of thofe drugs, that 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the Senegal t 
and the Britilh nwket could not be eafily fup- 
plied by the imrlfraiate importation of them from 
the place of growth. By the a 5 th Geo. II. there- 
fore, gum fenega was allowed to be im^rted 
(conO'ary to the general difpofitions of a.d: 
pf navigation), from any part of Europe., As 
the law, however, did not mean to encourage 

, this 
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^ this fpccics of trade, fo contrary to the general 
>.1^ principles of the mercantile policy of England, 
it impofed a duty of ten IbiHings the hundred 
weight upon fuch importation, and no part 
of this duty was eo be afterwards drawn back 
upon its exportation. The fuccefsful war which 
began in 1755 Great Britain the fame cx- 

clulive trade to thofe countries which France had 
enjoyed before. Our manufafturers, as foon as 
the peace was made, endeavoured to avail them- 
lelves of this advantage, and to eftabliih aj^o- 
nopoly in their own favour, both agaijf4?r^fe 
growers, and againft the importers of thi^ com- 
modity. By the 5th Geo. III. therefore, chap 37. 
the exportation of gum fenega fiom his majefty’s 
dominions in Aftica was confined to Grestt Bri- 
tain, and was fubjccled to all the fame reffric- 
tions, regulations, forfeitures, and penalties as 
that of the enumerated commodities of the Bri- 
tilh colonies in America and the Weft Indies. 
Its importation, indeed, was fubjefted to a fmall 
duty of fix-pence the hundred weight, but its re- 
exportation was fubjecled to the enormous duty 
of one pound ten ihillings the hundred weight. 
It was the intention of our manufadturers that 
the whole j^roduce of thofe countries Ihould be 
^imported into Great BritainjV^nd in order that 
they themfelves might be enablccf''to buy it at 
their own price, that no part of it (hould be ex- 
portetl again, but at fuch an cxpencc as would 
fbfBcieVly difeourage that exportation-. Their 
avidity, however, upon this, as well as upon- 
many other occafions, difappointed itfelf of its 

objedf. 
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objeft. This enormous duty prefented fuch a ^ 
temptation to fmuggling, that great quantities u 
of this commodity were clandeftinely exported, 
probably to all the manufafturing countries of 
purope, but particularly to Holland, not only 
from Great Britain but frtJSri Africa. Upon this 
account, by the 14 Geo. lIL^ehap. 10. this duty 
upon exportation was reduced to five fhillings 
the hundred weight. 

In the book of rates, according to which the 
old’^bfidy was levied, beaver Ikins were efti- 
at fix (hillings and eight-pence a-picce, 
and the different fubfidics and impofts, which 
before the year 172a had been laid upon their im- 
portation, amounted to one- fifth part of the rate, 
or to fixteen- pence upon each fkin j all of which, 
except half the old fubfidy, amounting only to 
two- pence, was djawn back upon exportation. 
This duty upon the importation of fo important a 
material of manufafture had been thought too 
high, and, in the year 1722, the rate was reduced 
to two Ibillmgs and fix-pence, which reduced the 
duty upon importation to fix-pence, and of this 
only one half was to be drawn back upon exporta- 
tion. The fame fuccelsful war put the country 
moft produftive of beaver under the dominion of 
Great Britain, ai^Jseaver fkins being among the^ 
enumerated cdHtmoditics, their exportation from 
America was coniequently confined to the market 
of Great. Britain. Our manufa< 5 furers foojl be- 
thought themfelves of the advantage whic^a they 
might make of this circumftance, and in the year 
1764, the duty upon the importation of beaver- 

•Ikin 
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ikin was reduced to one peony, but the duty 
> upon exportation was raifed to feven-pencc each 
ikin, without any drawback of •the duty upon inn> 
poftadon. By the fame law, a duty of eighteen* 
pence the pound was impofed upon the exporta- 
tion of beaver- wool dr wombs, without , making 
any alteration in the duty upon the importation 
of that commodity, which when impcuced by 
Britiih and in Britifh (hipping, amounted at that 
time to between four-pence and five-peiKc the 
piece. ^ 

Coals may be conddered both as a n^4JC9f^ 
of manufadture and as an ‘inftrument of trade. 
Heavy duties, accordingly, have been impoled 
upon their exportation, amounting '••at prefent 
(1783) to more than dve Ihillings the too, or 
to more than fifteen (hillings the chaldron, 
Newcadle meafure ; which is in mod cafes more 
than the original value of the comnnodity at the 
coal-pit, or even at the (hipping port for export- 
ation. 

T HE exportation, however, of the indruments of 
trade, properly fo called, is commonly redrained, 
not by high duties, but by abfolute prohibitions. 
Thus by the 7th and 8th of William III. chap. ao. 
fedl, 8. the exportation of frames or engines for 
knitting gloves or dockings prohibited under 
the penalty, not only of thenMeiture of fuch 
frames or engines, fo exported, or attempted to 
be exerted, but of forty pounds, one hdf to the 
king,\the other to the perfon who (hall inform 
or fuc ‘ibr the fame. In the fame manner by the 
14 Geo. Ill, chap. 71. the exportation to foreign 

parts. 
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parts, of any utenfils made ufe of in the cotton, * 
linen, woollen and filk manufa£tures, is prohi- v 
bited under the penalty, not only of the for- 
feiture of fuch utenfils, but of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid by the perfon who lhall of- 
fend in this manner, and kkewife of two hundred 
pounds to be paid by the mafter of the lliip who 
ftiall knowingly fufier fuch utenfils to be loaded on 
board his Ihip, 

When fuch heavy penalties were impofed 
upiM the exportation of the dead inftruments of 
tnafi^ it could not well be expeded that the 
living' inftrument, the artificer, Hiould be allow- 
ed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5 Geo. 1 . 
chap. 27.* the perfon who fliall be convided of 
enticing any artificer of, or in any of the manu- 
fadures of Great Britain, to go into any foreign 
parts, in order to pradife or teach his trade, is 
liable for the firft offence to be fined in any fum 
not exceeding one hundred pounds, and to three 
months imprifonment, and until the fine fhall 
be paid ; and for the fecond offence, to be fined 
in any fum at the diferetion of the court, and to 
iinprilonment for twelve months, and until the 
fine fhall be paid. By the 23 Geo. II. chap, 13. 
this penalty is increafed for the firft ofience to 
five hundred pounces for every artificer fo enticed, 
and to twelvi>^tionths imprifonment, and until 
the fine fhall be paid j and for the fecond of- 
fence, to one thoufand pounds, and to two 
years imprifonment, and until the fine ^all be 
,paid. 

VoL. II. 
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By the former of thofe two ftatutes, upon proof 
that any perfon has been enticing any arti- 
ficer, or that any artificer has promifed or con- 
traded to go into foreign parts for the purpofes 
aforefaid, fuch artificer may be obliged to give 
fecurity at the difcredon of the court, that 
he (hall not go beyond the fcas, and may be 
committed to prifon until he give fuch fecu- 
rity. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the feas, and 
is excrcifing or teaching his trade in any foreign 
country, upon warning being given to hijpb-^ 
any of his majcfty’s minifters or confuls abroad, 
or by one of his majefty’s Iccrctaries of ftate for 
the time being, if he does not, within fix months 
after fuch warning, return into this realm; and 
from thenceforth abide and inhabit continually 
within the fame, he is from thenceforth declared 
incapable of taking any legacy devifed to him 
within this kingdom, or of being executor or 
adminiftrator to any perfon, or of taking any 
lands within this kingdom by defeent, devife, or 
purchafe. He likewife forfeits to the king, all 
his lands, goods and chattels, is declared an alien 
in every refpeft, and is put out of the king’s 
proteftion. 

It is unnecefliry, I imagims to oblcrve, how 
contrary fuch regulations are to^e boafied li- 
berty of the fubjedf, of which we afFe£t to be fo 
very jealous } but which, in this cafe, is fc plainly 
facrifice\j to the futile interefts of our merchants 
and manufacturers. 


7 
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T HE laudable motive of all thefe regulations, c a p. 
is to extend our own manufadures, not by their u— yxl* 
own improvement^ but by the depreffion of thofe 
of all our neighbours, and by putting an end^ 
as much as poITible, to the troublefome compe- 
tition of fuch odious and difagreeable rivals. 

Our mafter manufadturers think it reafonablej 
that they themfelves fliould have the monopoly 
of the ingenuity of all their countrymen. Though 
by retraining, in fome trades^ the number of ap- 
prer^tices which can be employed at one time* 
and ly impofing the neceffity of a long appren- 
ticelhip in all trades, they endeavour, all of 
them, to coniine the knowledge of their refpedlive 
employments to as fmall a number as poiTible; 
they are unwilling, however, that any part of 
this fmall number Ihould go abroad to intrudb 
foreigners. 

Consumption is the foie end and purpofe of 
all produdtion} and the intereft of the producer 
ought to be attended to, only lb far as it may be 
neceflfary for promoting that of the confumer. 

The maxim is fo pcrfedtly felf-evident, that 
it would be abfurd to attempt to prove it. But in 
the mercantile fyftem, the intereft of the con- 
fumer is almoft conftantly facrificed to that of 
the producer} and it feems to confider produc- 
tion, and not“>e^Sirumption, as the ultimate end 
and objedt of all induftry and commerce. 

In th? reftraints upon the importation df all 
foreign commodities which can come intq com- 
petition with thofe of our own growth, or manu- 
fadlure, the intereft of the home-confumcr is 

L 1 2 evidenily 
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K far the principal architeds. |n the mercantile 
^regulations, which have been taken notice of in 
this chapter, thp intereit of bur manufacturers 
has been molt peculiarly attended to; and the 
intcreft, not fo much of the confumers as that 
of Tome other fets of producers, has been facri> 
heed to it. 
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^ I ' H E two following accounts are fubjoined in 
order to illuftrate and confirm what is faid 
in the Fifth Chapter of the Fourth Book, con- 
cerning the Tonnage bounty to the White Her- 
ring Fifhery. The Reader, I believe, may de- 
pend upon the accuracy of both Accounts. 

An Account of Bujfes fitted out in Scotland for Eleven 
Tears, with the Number of Empty Barrels carried 
out, and the Number of Barrels of Herrings caught-, 
alfo the Bounty at a Medium on each Barrel of 
Seajleeks, and on each Barrel when fully packed. 


Years. 




Bounty patd on 

the 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

f- s- 

2085 0 

d. 

0 

1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

1 1055 7 

6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

12510 8 

6 

^774 

<248 

59303 

56365 

16952 2 

6 

*775 

275 

69144 

52879 

* 93*5 *5 

0 

1776 

294 

763^9 

51863 

21290 7 

6 

*777 

240 

‘ 62679 

433*3 

i 17592 2 

6 

1778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316 2 

6 

*779 

206 

55*94 

29367 

15287 *0 

0 

1780; 

181 

483*5 

19885 

*3445 ,*2 

6 

1781 

*35 

33992 

16593 

9613 12 

6 

[Total, 2186 

550943 ' 

. 378347 

555463 II 

0 
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,,1^ regulations, which have been taken notice of in 
this chapter, thp intereil: of bqr manufacturers 
has been molt peculiarly attended and the 
intcrelt, not fo much of the confumers as that 
of fome other fets of producers^, has been facri- 
Hced to it. 
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H E two following accounts are fubjoincd in 
order to illuftrate and confirm what is faid 
in the Fifth Chapter of the Fourth Book, con- 
cerning the Tonnage bounty to the White Her- 
ring Filhery. The Reader, I believe, may de- 
pend upon the accuracy of both Accounts. 

An Account of Bujfes fitted out in Scotland for Eleven 
Tears^ with the Number of Empty Barrels carried 
outj and the Number of Barrels of Herrings caught i 
alfo the Bounty at a Medium on each Barrel of 
SeajleekSi and on each Barrel when fully packed. 


Ycirs. 

Number of 
BufTes. 

Empty Harrelv 
carfttd out. 

Barrels ot Her. 
fine'* cangHt 

Bounty paid ot 
B iiOee, 

the 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

f' 

2085 0 

d, 

0 

1772 

168 
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6 

1773 

190 
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6 
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6 
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275 
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52879 
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240 
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6 
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0 

1780 
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6 

1781: 
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6 

[Total, 2186 
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37 ^ 3^7 

Bounty at a i 

4 deducted 

12611 54 

dium for each barrt 
feafteeks, o 8 
But a barrel of 
fteeks being only i 
koned two- thirds c 
barrel fully pad 
one- third is dedu <5 
which brings the bo 
ty to £.o 12 

Barrels full ) 

packed, 5 

252231 r 



And if the hei rings are exported, 
there is befidcs a premium of -‘02 


So that the bounty paid by Go- 
vernment in money for each bar- 
rel is - - - - jT.o 14 

But if to this, the duty of the 
fait ufually taken credit for as ex- 
pended in curing each barrel, which 
at a medium is of foreign, one 
bulhel and one-fourth of a bulhel, 
at 10 J-. a bulhel, be added, viz. o 12 

The bounty on each barrel would 
amount to - - ^ 7 
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If the herrings are cured with Britiflt lair, it will 
ftand thus, viz. 


Bounty as before - - o 14 ii’ 

; — but if to this bounty the duty on 
two bufhels of Scots fait at 1 j. (id. 
per bufliel, fuppofed to be the quan- 
tity at a medium ufed in curing each 
barrel, is added, to wit, 030 

The bounty on each barrel will 
amount to - - - 


And, 

When bufs herrings are entered for home con- 
fumption in Scotland, and pay tlie Hulling a 
barrel of duty, the bounty Hands thus, to wit, as 
before - - - o \i 2,1 

From which the i j. a barrel is 


to be dedufted 

0 

I 

0 


0 

11 

3i 

But to that there is to be added 




again, the duty of the foreign fait 
ufed in curing a barrel of herrings. 




viz. - - - 

m 

0 

12 

6 

So that the premium allowed for 




each barrel of herrings entered for 


• 


home confumption 

. I 

3 

^ 

9i 


If 
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Seafteeks 378 .H 7 Bounty at a me- 
dium for each barrel of 
feafteeks, o 8 2 1 

But a barrel of fea- 
fteeks being only rec- 
koned two- thirds of a 
barrel fully packed, 
one-third is dedufted, 
which brings the boun- 
■fdedu6lcd 1261154 ty to £.0 12 3^ 


Barrels full 5 
packed, 3 


2522J1J- 


And if the hei rings are exported, 
there is befidcs a premium of -'028 


So that the bounty paid by Go- 
vernment in money for each bar- 
rel is - - - - ,^.01411?: 

But if to this, the duty of the 

fait ufually taken credit for as ex- 
pended in curing each barrel, which 
at a medium is of foreign, one 
bulhel and one-fourth of a bulhel, 
at loj. a bufhel, be added, viz. o 12 6 


The bounty on each barrel would 
amount to - - £. i 7 5 


If 
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If the herrings are cured with Britilh fait, it will 

Hand thus, viz. 

* 

Bounty as before - - o 14 n’ 

■ — but if to this bounty the duty on 
two bufliels of Scots fait at i j. 6 d. 
per bufiiel, fuppofed to be the quan- 
tity at a medium ufed in curing each 
barrel, is added, to wit, 030 

The bounty on each barrel will 
amount to - - - - 17 11.I 


And, 

When bufs herrings are entered for home con- 
fumption in Scotland, and pay the (hilling a 
barrel of duty, the bounty ftands thus, to wit, as 
before - - - o la 3’ 

From which the i j. a barrel is 
to be deducted - - o i o 

— 4 -.... 

o II 31 

But to that there is to be added 
again, the duty of the foreign fait 
ufed in curing a barrel of herrings, 
viz. - - - o 12 6 

So that the premium allowed for 
each barrel of herrings entered for 
home confumption is - - ;£• i 3 9 : 


if 
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If the herrings are cured with Britifli fait, it 

will Hand as follows, viz. 

* 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the 
bulTes as above - - o I2 3’- 

From which deduft the i r. a bar- 
rel paid at the time they are entered 
for home confumption - 010 

o 11 3l 

But if to the bounty the duty on 
two bufliels of Scots fait at i r. 6 d. 
per bufliel, fuppofcd to be the quan- 
tity at a medium ufed in curing 
each barrel, is added, to wit, 030 

The premium for each barrel en- 
tered for home confumption will be o 14 3i 

Though the lofs of duties upon herrings ex- 
ported, cannot, perhaps, properly be confidered 
as bounty ; that upon herrings entered for home 
confumption certainly may. 


yfn 
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An Account of the Quantity of Foreign Salt im- 
ported into Scotland^ and of Scots Salt delivered 
Duty free from The Works there for the Fijhery, 
from the ^tb of April 1771 to the ^tb of April 
I782> with a Medium of both for one Year, 


P £ R I 0 

Foreign Sale 
imported. 

bcot* Salt de- 
livered from 
the Work*. 

Bufliels. 

Oufhcls* 

From the 5th of Aprin 



1771, to the 5th of April J- 

936974 

168226 

1782. J 



Medium for one Year 

fcl... 1. ... .1 , 

85^7 9 ‘yT 

I 5 293 A 


It is to be obferved that the Bufliel of Foreign 
Salt weighs 841b. that of Britifh Salt 561b, only. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 












